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A “Billet” Mill for Manufacturing Small Logs 


Lumber manufacturers know that, broadly speaking, to inches wide is produced as possible. This lumber finds a 
produce lumber from small logs costs much more than it does ready market as car roofing. Both hardwood and softwood 
to preljuce it from large logs. The type of equipment best logs are cut. In some cases these logs are cut from the land 
suited to cut lumber from large logs is not the most economical of the lumber manufacturer, but often they are purchased 
to employ in cutting up small logs. In other words, the design from farmers, who are glad to have this means of disposing 
of the machinery has a lot to of second growth timber which 
do with the cost of manufac- is cut when their land is 
ture. In most manufacturing cleared. 
sections smaller and smaller At the Southern Lumber 
logs are cut each year; also Co. plant the small logs are 
with the cost of operating decked just outside the mill, 
steadily mounting it is more so that individual logs may be 
and more desirable to utilize easily rolled to the log chute 
all logs, even very small ones, chain. As may be seen by 
if a profit can be made from an accompanying illustration, 
them. this chute is kept practically 

As the manufacture of full of logs. Almost as soon 
small logs progresses many as the log enters the mill it is 
developments may be _ ex- gripped by four guides and 
pected. One development of is fed to a cireular saw which 
recent years has been the evo- splits it in the center. These 
lution of the ‘‘billet’’ mill in saw guides are an invention 
some sections of the South and of the company and they les- 
it is with the ‘‘billet’’ mill and sen the cost of manufacture 
its development that this ar- considerably. With their as- 
ticle deals. sistance there are no feather 

Where the first ‘‘billet’’ edge slabs or shims and the 
mill was started is not known, logs are all split squarely in 
but such mills are beginning the center. Directly back of 
to be found at many of the the saw is a guard which 
principal operations in south- serves to keep unwary hands 
ern Arkansas and to some ex- or feet away from the saw 
tent elsewhere in the South. and also prevents the partly 
This article gives the layout of sawn log from closing upon 
the ‘‘billet’’ mill operated by the saw and choking it. 

















the Southern Lumber Co., The ‘‘billet’’ mill is not in 
. The above illustration shows the saw which splits the “billet” logs thru nessun re? 

Warren, Ark., and describes their centers. Note particularly the guides which hold the logs firmly @ Separate building but is in 

° ° centered upon the saw. These guides, simple as they are, considerably “1 4° . 

some of Its equipment. The lessen the labor in the mill, do away with a carriage, a dogger and a the same building with the 

eneral inf ion. h r sawyer and at the same time prevent feather edge slabs. Note also main sawmill. As a general 
8 al information, | —e ’ the type of chain used to feed the logs to the saw and the guard at the 8 ; 

is based upon observation at rear which also serves as a means of preventing the split log from rule, these mills are tucked in- 


this mill and several others. SE to any space which is left for 


So far as observed, the logs manufactured are very short, them and consequently their arrangement is not as good as 
five or six feet being the usual length, and they range from might be the case if a new mill were being built. At the 
an occasional log 4 inches in diameter up to 10 inches. Occa- Southern Lumber Co. plant, however, sufficient space was 
sionally a larger log is found but the average seems to be available to permit the installation of this equipment in ex- 
between 7 and 8 inches. As a rule, as much stock 5 and 6 (Concluded on page 53) 
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World Business Outlook More Encouraging 


USINESS IS PICKING UP and the outlook is better the 
world over, with few exceptions. This most encouraging 
statement was made and corroborated by a number of Gov- 

ernment overseas trade experts who attended the recent conven- 
ee of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association in New 
ork. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, on this occasion brought to the country’s business men 
a message of good cheer, the pith of which was that conditions al- 
most everywhere have of late shown decided improvement and 
that a more normal future in international trade can be con- 
fidently looked forward to. He discussed each section of the 
world separately. Conditions in the Orient, he said, today are 
better than they have been at any other time since 1920. Japan 
is steadily pulling herself out of the slough of economic despond 
into which she fell in May, 1920. China is becoming established 
on a sounder foundation. British Indian trade has returned to its 
normal favorable balance, and the collapse of the noncodperative 
movement is having a very beneficial effect. Australian and New 


Zealand wool and wheat accumulations are being gradually liqui- 
dated, and imports are increasing. 

Business is improving in western Europe, at a rate varying in 
different countries. Deflation has run its course, stocks have been 
reduced and merchants have taken their losses. Labor, too, has 
taken its cut, and has shown a pronounced tendency to codperate. 
War time restrictions have been generally lessened or withdrawn, 
and production is increasing thruout the entire area. Germany, 
of course, continues to be the one dark spot, as a result of its 
financial and monetary upheaval. 

Eastern Europe, apart from Russia, is in general recovering 
gradually from the ravages of war and should offer increasing 
opportunities for American trade and investment. The financial 
situation of most of that area, tho still unsettled, is less dishearten- 
ing than it was a year or two ago, 

Latin American trade with the United States is better at this 
moment than is generally realized. Of all the Latin American 
countries, Argentina has made the most rapid progress back to 
better times. The sound banking condition of the country has been 
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a strong contributory factor in this betterment. The Chilean situa- 
tion has improved wonderfully, due principally to the movement 
of nitrates. A slowing up in imports has been noted in Brazil and 
Peru, but the healthy undercurrent is strong. The Cuban situa- 
tion now presents many encouraging features—executive and legis- 
lative attempts to rehabilitate state finances which will without 
doubt have a salutary effect on the entire economic structure of 
the republic; sale of the bumper sugar crop at a profit, and the 
material reduction of stocks of merchandise. The De la Huerta- 
Lamont agreement in September gives good reason for optimism 
regarding Mexico. Petroleum activities there have decreased, 
cotton and sugar crops have been poor, and merchants have been 
slow in readjusting their affairs to the changed conditions of the 
present; but there are favorable features to counterbalance these 
bad ones, and something in the line of Mexican rehabilitation within 
the comparatively near future can surely be looked forward to. 

Thus is the world’s condition authoritatively painted today. 
Much is left to be desired, but no one is blind enough not to recog- 
nize the powerful, constructive undercurrents which are operative 
and which some day soon will sweep international trade relations 
into a normal course again. 





Traffic Problem Demands Look Ahead 


HERE IS ENOUGH IN THE PRESENT transportation 
crisis to convince everybody of the necessity for a remedy 
of some kind. Lack of facilities is a chronic condition that 

manifests itself every time business takes a decided turn upward, 
and of course business is limited by the facilities for moving com- 
modities. Any proposal, therefore, that promises a permanent 
and complete remedy for this recurrent stagnation is worthy of 
attention. The following communication from C. R. Craig, execu- 
tive director of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, presents in a convincing way the part that water transporta- 
tion should perform in meeting American transportation needs: 


Referring to your issue of Oct. 21— 

To the dramatic statement in regard to transportation on 
page 33; 

To the interview with Mr. Lewis about conditions in Puget 
Sound; 

To the quotation from Mr. Knox’s report— 


All this is in accord with a private letter from the vice 
president of one of the western lines, saying conditions are 
worse now than at any time during the war. 


ge grace account for this or that y wig henomenon, 
but the country looks for a remedy. And to find the remedy 
it needs the large view and the long view. 

“Once a year,” says one of your correspondents, “we are 
ready to book a nice business, and regularly we find that we 
can not handle it.” 


One year, one explanation; another year, another. But the 
fact remains that in every year a fair volume of business brings 
about transportation conditions which destroy a large part of 
the benefits. 


We must take the large view and the long view. There must 
be created a national system of transportation. That system 
must rest upon the deep water base on all four fronts—the 
Atlantic, the Gulf, the Pacific, and the Great Lakes. Haul- 
ing the products of the continent across the continent has be- 
come impossible, and happily the Panama route offers a 
remedy. But hauling the products of the continent from the 
deep interior to the eastern seaboard is equally impossible. To 
some extent and for a large part of the territory the Gulf 
ports offer relief. But the benefits of the Panama Canal are 
neutralized when the car supply of the country is locked up 
by congestion; the value of the Gulf gateway is diminished or 
canceled when railroad transportation breaks down because 
of eastern congestion. 


And that breakdown is not the result of extraordinary con- 
ditions. It is the result of ordinary conditions aggravated by 
this or that temporary cause. The reserve capacity is so small 
that any cause is sufficient to cramp or choke the whole ma- 
chinery of transportation. 

No system of railroad finance can be devised which will per- 
mit the economical y a 0:3 of an uneconomic system. No 
scheme of rates can be devised which will allow the products 
of a continent to be moved across its greater breadth. No 
relaxation of regulation, if any is desirable or however desir- 
able it may be, will permit the railroads to do that which can 
not economically be done. 

Opening the Great Lakes to the sea will establish a basis 
upon which a logical transportation system can be built. 

That remedy can not be applied to this year’s conditions. 
Whatever can be done ought to be done, and.will be done no 
doubt, to speed up rail movement, to avoid rail congestion, to 
get the maximum service from present equipment, to increase 


the supply of cars and motive power. I do not for a minute 
depreciate the efforts that are made in those directions. 

But for any effective remedy, the country must take the 
large view and the long view. There must be created a national 
transportation system, and in that system the project which 
will give ocean-going commerce access to the Great Lakes is 
an essential element. 


Lumbermen are deeply interested in any proposal that aims at a 
solution of the transportation problem on broad and farseeing lines. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites comment on the matter ag 
here presented. 


Movement for Eastern Grading Rules 


N 1919 THERE WAS PRODUCED in the New England States, 
in round figures, 1,400,000,000 feet of lumber, practically all of 
which was consumed in what is commonly called “The East.” 

In addition to this home production a large quantity of similar 
lumber imported from eastern Canada and the Maritime Provinces 
is consumed annually. 

All of this lumber amounts to an important percentage of the 
total consumption of lumber in “The East.” Yet this lumber has 
never been marketed “with the benefit of universal grading rules,” 
to paraphrase a bit. True, there are local grading rules and 
individual manufacturers’ rules but these lack any semblance of 
universal application. At present there is a movement well under 
way to work out a set of grading rules for spruce, eastern pine 
and hemlock “produced in the New England States, eastern Canada 
and the Maritime Provinces.” Wholesalers, retailers and manu- 
facturers are taking part in the movement, a detailed account of 
which appears on pages 54 and 55 of this issue. There is no reason 
why this movement should conflict with the national standardization 
program; in fact the successful consummation of the first should 
assist in the application of the second. 

It is to be mést earnestly hoped that the deliberations will result 
in the formulation, adoption and universal application of a set 
of grading rules fair to the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer and the consumer. No single division of the lumber industry 
can win permanent prosperity at the expense of other divisions; 
no set of grading rules can be successful unless the interests of 
all concerned in the production, sale and consumption are safe- 
guarded. 

The benefits from fair grading rules to all divisions of the 
lumber trade are beyond question. Their application improves the 
marketability, widens the field of use and increases the profits of 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. Such grading rules cov- 
ering lumber produced in New England and eastern Canada will 
be of much benefit to the lumber industry. Speed the day of 
their adoption and application. 








Capacity Loading Will Relieve Shortage 


HORTAGE OF CARS CONTINUES to be a serious obstacle to 


the normal resumption of trade, the lumber industry being as ° 


usual one of the chief sufferers from lack of equipment and 
delay in movement. Railroads appear to be doing all that can be 
expected of them in building and repairing cars to meet traffic 
needs of the future. They can do little in that direction to add to 
immediate facilities. 

While insisting that the carriers shall do all in their power to 
keep their rolling stock in repair and on the move, lumbermen can 
help themselves in a very practical way by loading to capacity every 
car that is supplied. This of course can not be done by the seller 
without the buyer’s consent; it requires public spirited codperation 
of consignee and consignor. The buyer must order capacity car- 
loads and the seller must load “to the roof.” For the present the 
term “carload” should be given a new meaning—all that can be got 
into the car furnished for loading. 

Heavy loading will of course deprive the individual buyer of some 
of the latitude he has been accustomed to; but it is believed that if 
all shippers, whether of lumber or other'commodities, realized the 
seriousness of the car shortage as a whole they would, for the 
moment at least, make the necessary concessions in order that the 
public welfare may be served. Minimums should be forgotten and 
the term carload be taken to mean maximum that can be got into 
the car. 

Quick loading and unloading are an essential part of the effort 
to relieve the car shortage. Cars on the go are the cars that serve 
the industry and the public; and it should be the aim of everybody 
to release cars at the earliest possible moment. Reports of loadings 
for the week ended Oct. 7 showed a reduction of 20,212 cars as com- 
pared with the week immediately preceding. This is attributed 
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largely to heavier loading, not to a reduction in the tonnage moved, 
and it serves to show how potent a factor loading is in affecting 
car supply. Loading into two cars tonnage that commonly is loaded 
into three releases one car out of every three and in effect increases 
the car supply 334% percent. Unloading cars in one day instead 
of in two reduces the number of idle cars 50 percent. 

Of course it is realized that heavy loading and quick loading and 
unloading alone can not solve the problem completely; but the 
figures already cited show that shippers can do a great deal to help 
themselves in this critical situation. The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN 
urges that lumbermen in all branches of the industry voluntarily 
concede enough in the placing and filling of orders to permit capac- 
ity loading. It urges also that special efforts, even at slight addi- 
tional cost, be made to expedite loading and unloading of lumber. 
This is a time when everybody should help in order that lumber in 
sufficient amounts shall be kept moving from mill to consumer. The 
subject is one that may well be considered by lumbermen in their 
organized capacity. Associations ought to urge upon their mem- 
bers the necessity of contributing in every way possible to the solu- 
tion of the problem of car shortage. The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN 
invites reports of heavy loading and prompt loading and unloading. 
It believes that lumbermen already have done much in that direc- 
tion to relieve the car shortage and it will be glad to place the evi- 
dence of that fact upon record. Send in your records of car loading 
and unloading. 


Science Aids in Extending Use of Wood 


OOD IS IN SO MANY RESPECTS a superior building mate- 
rial that it was inevitable that a means would be found to 
overcome the objection that it decays in certain exposed 

situations. The means has been long known and quite extensively 
used; but wood preservation, like reforestation, has awaited condi- 
tions that make it advisable because it is profitable. It pays now 
to preserve wood from decay, not only because wood itself costs 
more money than it used to cost, but because labor items in con- 
struction and replacements are vastly greater than in days gone by. 


Lumbermen who are well informed regarding the merits of the 
material they sell may be expected to sing its praises; but it some- 
times happens, unfortunately, that lumbermen are not “sold” on 
lumber. Science has been enlisted in aid of lumbering, as it has 
been enlisted in aid of other industries. The work that has been 
done in behalf of the lumber industry, however, will be of little avail 
unless lumbermen keep abreast of the progress that has been made. 


The progress that has been made in wood preservation is a case 
in point. The virtues of paint as protection for wood are well known 
to lumbermen; but the potency of creosote as a commercial ally 
are not so generally recognized by them. A report of a committee 
of the American Railway Bridge & Building Association, published 
in the current number of Railway Age, contains this significant 
statement regarding the use of bridge timbers framed before preser- 
vative treatment: “The structures will be built with more care and 
with an expected life of 30 to 40 years rather than 6 to 15 years.” 
This statement is not made by a lumberman but by a committee 
of bridge engineers. 


There is more in the report of vast interest to lumbermen, par- 
ticularly to those who supply bridge materials. It is valuable to 
all lumbermen, however, as suggesting the part that preservation 
may in future be expected to play in extending the use of wood 
where tendency to decay has in the past been an objection to it. 
The report has this to say about a wider use of treated wood for 
railway building: 

Few railroads have so far adopted treated lumber for general 
use, but it is to be expected that before many-years it will come 
into general use on all railroads: (1) because lumber is the 
most important material used in the bridge and building depart- 
ment, and will probably not be displaced to any great extent 
by other materials in the future; (2) on account of the rising 
cost of lumber the railroads can not afford to use it untreated, 
and allow it to decay in the structure as at present; and (3) on 
account of the increasing scarcity of the better grades needed 
for use when untreated, it will be necessary to use poorer 
grades which become suitable only after treatment. 


Other statements in the report suggest the revolution on the 
Score of economy that the use of timbers framed before treatment 
will bring about. “It is desirable because it permits the use of 
machinery in place of hand work in framing the timber. It is an 
important development because it means that the bridge carpenter 
will no longer take an assortment of lumber to the job, remove 
decayed material and replace it by material cut to fit, but that the 
lumber will be cut and framed at the mill and sent to the job ready 
to be placed. The field men will be erectors rather than carpenters.” 

Recently editorial comment was made on the granting by the 





Underwriters’ Laboratories of the “one hour rating” on wood pro- 
tected by metal lath and gypsum plaster. The attention of. the 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has since been called to an advertisement 
in a New York daily soliciting funds to build “a fireproof 
hospice” to replace the “wooden Rosary Hill Home at Hawthorne, 
N. Y.” The advertisement states that $200,000 is needed and 
that $22,000 is in the bank. It states also that the present wooden 
structure has stood twenty-one years, during which time it has 
been possible “to forestall flames.” 


The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN does not here advise the building of 
hospitals of wood. It does, however, take this opportunity to suggest 
that with the kind of construction granted an hour’s rating by 
the underwriters, the cost of the desired hospice would be vastly 
less than would be the cost of such a structure as is commonly 
meant by the term “fireproof;” and the fire risk would not be in- 
creased. The advertisement suggests also the part that carefulness 
plays in fire prevention, for it says: “The servants of relief for 
incurable cancer have nothing to learn from the instructions given 
broadcast this week for preventing undesired fire.” If owing to 
that knowledge flames have been kept out for twenty-one years 
the same care can keep fire out indefinitely. With such care and 
approved wood construction the fire hazard is reduced pretty close 
to a level with that of so called fireproof construction. 


As already suggested, lumbermen, the building industry and the 
public generally must get rid of some of the preconceived notions 
about the hazards of wood construction as well as some of the 
notions on that subject that have been inculcated by interests 
seeking to supplant wood with other building materials that cost 
more without appreciably lessening the fire risk. Proper use of 
wood in building construction and its preservative treatment where 
exposed to decay offer great opportunities for extending the use 
of wood with vast benefits to the public as well as to the lumber 
industry. 





RECENT DISPATCHES from Tokio, Japan, to some of the daily 
papers quote Dr. F. Omori, the well known seismologist, as saying — 
in a speech before a meeting of the society for the study of buildings, 
that Japanese wooden houses are safest in a violent earthquake. He 
is quoted as saying in his address that the most dangerous forms of 
structure are earthen, stone and brick buildings. Ferro-concrete 
edifices are considered safe, but he believes wooden houses possess 
the greatest degree of safety in violent earthquakes. 





Anti-Picketing Law That Wrongs Nobody 


HE ANTI-PICKETING LAW passed by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture of 1921, enforcement of which was suspended by a refer- 
endum engineered by union labor leaders and the Nonparti- 

san League, is to be submitted to the voters of that State at the 
general election of Nov. 7, for affirmation or rejection. 

The law interferes with the lawful rights of no man, but is de- 
signed to put an end to the intimidation of workers and deliberate 
attempts to injure or ruin business simply because their owners 
have incurred the ill will of some organized group or have refused 
to pay blackmail to unscrupulous union officials. It prohibits “any 
interference with any unwilling listeners who are working or seek- 
ing work, by threats, intimidation or persistent communications 
designed to influence men from continuing in or seeking employ- 
ment,” and specifically forbids “picketing, or loitering about a 
place of business or residence for the purpose of interfering with 
the employment of any person therein, or with any lawful business.” 

It has become thoroly demonstrated that so called peaceful picket- 
ing has no existence outside of the vocabulary of labor speakers 
and writers. As Chief Justice Taft has said: “The name ‘picket’ 
indicates a militant purpose inconsistent with peaceful persuasion,” 
and in the absence of adequate police protection for workers that 
purpose usually speedily makes itself manifest. It is time not 
only for Nebraska but for the country at large to wake up and 
put an end to a thoroly vicious and unjustifiable practice, which 
almost inevitably leads to lawlessness and violence. 





ONLY EIGHTY of the 200 experts, technicians, interpreters, typ: 
ists, clerical assistants etc. who accompanied the Russian delega- 
tion to the Genoa conference returned to that country when the 
conference ended. The rest concluded that Italy looked better to 
them as a place of residence than soviet Russia and have settled 
down in the former country. The next time Messrs. Lenin and 
Trotsky permit a party of citizens to leave their delightful coun- 
try they should see that they are securely roped together—after 
the manner of Mexican “volunteers” being mobilized for military 
service—to insure their return when the mission is completed. 
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PLANS FOR RETAIL SHEDS 

We have only recently leased a small plot of 
ground 48 by 50 feet from our local railroad com- 
pany, which ground is very advantageously located. 
It is our intention to build a retail lumber shed 
and office under one roof and we are anxious to 
build it to the best advantage in view of the 
limited amount of ground space. In this connec- 
tion, it has occurred to us that perhaps you have 
stock plans of small retail sheds and, if so, would 
be pleased to learn what your price would be. 
Inasmuch as the ground is located on our main 
thorofare, we are also interested in making the 
building as attractive as possible.—INnQuiny No. 
769. 

(The AmERICAN LUMBERMAN very frequently 
receives inquiries for retail shed plans, similar 
to this one from a Wisconsin dealer. In fact, 
a week seldom goes by in which one such re- 
quest is not received. This inquiry is published 
here to assure readers that the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN is very glad to be of assistance and that 
it has a book of suggestions for retail shed 
plans which a number of dealers have found 
helpful. 

Experience has developed the fact that no 
two retailers have exactly the same building 
problem and that it is as hard to fit a stand- 
ardized plan to a retail shed as it is to have the 
mail order house plan fit to the plan of the 
individual home builder. Therefore, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S helps in the line of sugges- 
tions bring up various features which may be 
incorporated in building a shed.—EpITor.] 


WANTS SLICE VENEER CUTTER 

A customer of mine is in the market for the 
immediate purchase of a band saw bolting machine 
and veneer cutter. In other words, what we want 
is a machine that will square the bolt and also cut 
veneers in various thicknesses from 1/12 to 1/28- 
inch. Can you advise me who builds machines of 
this type? For your information let me say that 
the present method of cutting veneers with a 
rotary cutter will not do the business in this case, 
as these bolts are very knotty red cedar logs.— 
InquiRy No. 768. 

[Evidently the inquirer desires a veneer slic- 
ing machine. The addresses of several manu- 
facturers have been given the inquirer, and if 
any readers have further suggestions they will 
be gladly received.—EDITOR. | 


SOFT MAPLE FOR SIDING 

1. Is oak flooring always kiln dried or is air 
dried red oak perfectly good for making flooring? 
Will oak lumber air dried one year shrink when 
made into the standard sizes of flooring? 

2. How would soft maple when made into lap 
siding compare in durability and quality with the 
woods commonly used, such as redwood, fir etc.? 
Is there any reason why soft maple siding would 
not last as long as any other lumber? Soft maple, 
of course, is not a durable wood when in contact 
with the ground, but is it not true that any of the 
soft hardwoods, such as cottonwood, soft maple 
etc., will last as long a time when used for build- 
ing materials as any of the softwood species com- 
monly used ?—INQuiRyY No. 763. 

{1. Oak lumber which is run to flooring is 
always kiln dried before it is machined. The 
reason is that in air seasoning it is practically 
impossible to reduce the moisture content suf- 
ficiently so that flooring made from the lumber 
will not shrink, Oak lumber as well as all 
other lumber takes on moisture from the air 
and consequently it has to be run into flooring 
very shortly after being taken from the dry 
kiln. It is best to give the lumber only suf- 
ficient time to cool before manufacturing it. 
If lumber is kiln dried and then stored before 
being run ‘into flooring it will take on moisture 
from the sir and when made into flooring it 
will shrizk.. Oak lumber when air dried one 
year will shrink when made into flooring. 

2,. Soft maple is abundant and it is easy to 
obtain clear lumber from the logs. However, it 
has never been used to any extent as siding. 
It is sufficiently durable, of course, particularly 
where kept painted. The following are reasons 
why soft maple has probably never come into 


favor when run to lap siding: (a) Lap siding 
is thin and therefore requires a soft wood which 
does not split easily. Probably soft maple when 
made into lap siding would split easily when 
nailed. (b) Thin soft maple has a decided 
tendency to cup and curl, particularly when re- 
sawn and inasmuch as lap siding would be 
resawn it seems that this objection would be 
a strong one. There is a first time for every- 
thing. It is suggested that the inquirer run a 
little soft maple to lap siding and see how it 
works out. If it proves out in use there is a 
big field for it. 

If the surface of any wood is protected it 
will last indefinitely unless, of course, it is worn 
away by friction. Consequently soft maple 
will make a very good building wood so far as 
lasting is consvensl,--Eiaseen? 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF WALLBOARD 

I am very anxious to obtain figures giving the 
production of wallboard in the United States. If 
your figures divide the field into the several brands, 
they will be all the more valuable-—INQquiry No. 
764. 


[Records on annual production of wallboard 
are very scanty. The Government, which or- 
dinarily collects such statistics, seems to have 
entirely overlooked the wallboard industry. 
Probably the reason for this is that the manu- 
facture of wallboard is a comparatively recent 
activity, it being estimated that in 1906 only 
about 500,000 square feet of wallboard were 
produced. In 1919 the production is estimated 
as being 550,000,000 square feet and no figures 
are available of a later date.—EpITor.] 


BOOSTS STANDARDIZATION 


We notice in the issue of the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Sept. 30, page 50 and page 51, a descrip- 
tion of pines. It is stated that in the Northwest 
the yellow pine is often sold as western white pine. 
A considerable part of this comes from Montana 
and is good lumber. We think the retailer should 
sell it as western white pine, but we find competi- 
tors forget to mention the so called western and 
sell it for white pine. The farmer trade is not 
familiar with lumber; this leaving off the word 
“western” frequently makes sales when the farmer 
comes in and calls for white pine and the dealer 
that carries northern or Idaho white pine, for the 
difference in price, sells the western. The farmer 
going to a yard that carries nothing but western 
and then to a competitor who carries Idaho and 
northern white pine and gets the price on this will 
buy the western thinking he is getting regular 
white pine. Of course, this works a hardship on 
the dealer in true white pine. We think it would 
be much better were the manufacturers of white 
pine to insist that this western white pine be sold 
under its own name. Possibly we are wrong, but 
the western pine dealer has the advantage over 
the white pine dealer as long as the word ‘“west- 
ern” is eliminated. What think you?—INQuIRY 
No. 762. 

[The above communication, received from a 
prominent Ohio retailer, refers to the article 
entitled ‘‘What Color is Pine’’ by H. 8S. Betts 
and W. D. Brush, of the Forest Service. The 
retailer evidently is heartily in accord with the 
movement now under way to standardize the 
names of species of wood. His letter is printed 
here so that other lumbermen may comment 
upon this subject if they choose.—EpITor. | 





PRESSURE TREATED CREOSOTE POLES 

We would like to obtain a list of creosoting 
works in the United States in a position to treat 
telephone and telegraph poles in their entirety; 
that is, we only want those plants that are 
equipped to pressure treat entire poles. This will 
eliminate any plants using a dip process.—INQUIRY 
No. 766, _ , 

[The above inquirer has been referred to a 
list of wood preserving plants at which creosote 
is applied by the pressure process. Probably 
not all of these treat telegraph and telephone 
poles, but the size of the cylinders is given 
in each case and the inquirer can easily select 
companies which can do the work.—EpiTor.] 


MANUFACTURING SMALL HARDWOOD 


We are interested in the clearing for agricul- 
tural purposes of a large tract of hardwood land 
from which the saw timber has been cut. There 
remains an enormous growth of good young hard- 
wood, running largely gum and oak, with hickory, 
ash, bay, magnolia etc. for the balance. We want 
to utilize this young timber for some better pur- 
pose than fuel. Can you tell us commercial arti- 
cles that can be made out of this timber? Can 
you give us names of firms that would be inter- 
ested in the purchase of such articles as we can 
produce ?—Inquiry No. 770. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Louisiana 
operator whose southern pine is famous for its 
quality. The disposal of young gum timber 
has long been a problem with southern opera- 


‘tors. It grows very rapidly and extremely close 


together, but up to 10 or 12 inches in diameter 
the tree is almost all sap. A method has been 
perfected, however, of turning it into paper, 
and while as yet this particular process has 
not been tried out commercially, it seems to 
offer very interesting possibilities. 

Some southern pine operators have installed 
special equipment in the sawmills somewhat 
after the nature of the lath mills in which 
short logs 5 and 6 feet long and from 4 to 10 
inches in diameter are cut up. Some of these 
logs are pine and some are hardwood. As much 
5- and 6-inch stock as possible is cut, most 
of which goes into car roofing. The balance 
of the material goes into a great variety of 
small articles, the market for which the in- 
dividual companies have built up by searching 
for markets. A good deal of oak is cut in 
these mills. 

Hickory and ash naturally suggest handles. 
These two woods are supreme in the handle 
field and the young timber is very frequently 
preferred by the handle manufacturers, Box 


and crating could be manufactured from any, 


of this material. Charcoal sells well in the 
South in some yr and the young timber 
might be utilized for this purpose. The mate- 
rial also might be used in a wood distillation 
plant, tho at present the wood distillation 
business does not seem to be very active. There 
are literally thousands of articles which could 
be manufactured from this timber. Only by 
careful investigation, however, can a manu- 
facturer determine what market to enter. Any 
reader who is interested in this proposition 
will be put in touch with the inquirer.—EpiTor.] 


PRODUCING CEDAR OIL 


We are producing some red cedar lumber in South 
Carolina and we have the impression that the saw- 
dust can and should be utilized for the purpose of 
producing cedar oil. Can you give us any informa- 
tion as to the probable cost of installing an outfit 
capable of taking care of dust from, say, a 5,000- 
foot-per-day lumber production, and can you also 
put us in touch with someone who is able to 
furnish whatever might be necessary on the above? 
—Inquiry No. 759. 

[Cedar oil is used for a variety of purposes. 
For example, just now a great many people 
are building clothes closets of Tennessee red 
cedar and are oiling the wood with cedar oil. 
However, so far as available information goes, 
not very many firms are making red cedar oil. 
The inquirer has been furnished with a list 
of these firms. It hardly seems likely that it 
would pay to install a plant to take care of 
sawdust developing from a 5,000-foot-a-day 
lumber production. The inquiry is from an 
eastern lumber company which manufactures 
and wholesales a great deal of lumber. Cedar 
sawdust has a very pleasant scent and sample 
boxes of this sawdust are sold for a good price. 
It is suggested that possibly the company can 
dispose of its sawdust to good advantage by 
selling it in small lots to retail lumbermen who 
may want to distribute it to some of thelr 
customers, this sawdust being shipped in bags 
in carloads of lumber. Small sacks of red cedar 
sawdust distributed to select customers might 
make very good advertising for retail deal- 
ers.— EDITOR. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


Business is unquestionably better, physical 
evidence of which fact is the steady approach 
of revenue freight loadings to their record 
levels. While part of these gains can be at- 
tributed to heavy loadings of coal, statistics 
show that loadings of merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freights are in excess of those for 
corresponding periods of both 1921 and 1920. 
There has been considerable increases in pro- 
duction in most lines of manufacture, notably 
in coal and steel, and also in textiles. However, 
some industries are being held back thru in- 
ability to secure adequate transportation facili- 
ties, and some, notably automobile manufac- 
ture, are experiencing the usual seasonal slack- 
ening of demand. Wholesale buying of general 
merchandise is increasing, retail buying having 
been stimulated by cool weather, and collec- 
tions are improving. Especially notable better- 
ment has occurred in the cotton States, where 
the crop is moving rapidly. Trade is also show- 
ing marked activity in the industrial cities and 
towns in the East and the upper Mississippi 
Valley, as a result of full employment at rising 
wages; but doubts are being expressed regard- 
ing how good demand will be in those sections 
which are primarily dependent on grain grow- 
ing and live stock raising. Banks report a gen- 
eral increase in savings accounts. The tend- 
ency of money rates is upward, commercial 
demand for money growing larger. Invest- 
ment demand for high grade stocks is heavy, 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


The demand for hardwoods is broadening 
steadily, as practically all the important con- 
suming industries are combing the market for 
supplies that can be had for prompt shipment. 
An increasing number of the inquiries and 
orders are for material to cover future re- 
quirements. The railroads are able to supply 
only a small ‘percentage of the cars required, 
and make no efforts to deny the likelihood 
that the shortage may become even worse than 
it now is. It is stated from authoritative 
quarters that the possibility is small of any 
material betterment in car supply before the 
New Year. The mills, unable to ship, are fill- 
ing their yards with sold lumber, and it is 
reported that not a few are facing the neces- 
sity of shutting down owing to the lack of 
additional piling space. It is therefore be- 
coming more and more difficult to place busi- 
ness, the manufacturers not being willing to 
make further bookings before they have been 
able to ship out some of the orders they now 
have on file. Prices have stiffened materially 
during the last thirty days and are sure, it is 
felt, to show further advances under pressure 
of current circumstances. A slight drop in 
buying by automobile interests is reported; 
this would be a seasonable development, the 
automobile manufacturers themselves always 
finding a slackening in trade at this time of 
year. However, it is predicted that next year 
will be a great automobile year, and a great 
volume of future lumber business from this 
source is generally looked forward to. An 
authority states in this connection: ‘‘ Activ- 
ity in the automobile industry in 1923 should 
at least equal that of 1922. Competition will 
be keener than ever before. Some of the 
smaller organizations may find the pace diffi- 
eult. A few more price cuts would undoubt- 
edly crowd the weakest out entirely, or at 
least cause consolidations. This last result is 
very likely. If you sell to the automobile 
dustry, your best prospects will be found in 
the larger and highly organized corporations. 
The outlook is decidedly favorable to this 
¢lass. Their purchases next year should be in 
excess of the volume for this season.’’ Floor- 
ing manufacturers remain actively on the 
market, but other building material interests 
seem to be reducing their takings somewhat, 


as normally they would at this time of year. 
The furniture industry is taking increasing 


quantities, and there is a very good demand 
coming from manufacturers of boxes and 
heavy packing crates. A slightly increased 
eall is noted from manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles; miscellaneous 
consumers are buying well, and the foreign 
demand is characterized as very satisfactory, 
all things considered. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The weakness which recently has affected 
certain southern pine yard items apparently 
is passing away, and the market is becoming 
featured by new strength. The South is wit- 
nessing a general and material business im- 
provement as a result of the rapid movement 
of the cotton crop, which is occasioning an 
excellent local lumber trade. Ideal weather 
prevails, and a big volume of building con- 
struction is being pushed forward. Retail 
demand from other sections is very fair on 
the whole, and every opportunity to secure 
prompt shipment is seized immediately. How- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 52 





ever, such opportunities are rare, as the car 
shortage is unrelieved, continuing seriously 
to hamper deliveries, as well as production 
where mills have utilized every available foot 
of piling space for their sold stock awaiting 
movement. Those interests that have been 
able to secure deliveries are on the market for 
more lumber, sometimes placing orders at open 
prices for spring delivery; but demand from 
sections in which long delayed shipments are 
now being received has slowed up, as was to 
be expected. Industrial and railroad business 
is plentiful, and as such stocks are exceed- 
ingly scarce there is great strength to prices. 
The present demand, in fact, covers prac- 
tically every item on the southern pine list, 
so that whereas the seasonal tendency of the 
market would be toward weakness it is now 
showing steadily increasing strength. 





NO DUTY ON CANADIAN 
LUMBER 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—The cus- 
tom division of the Treasury Department 
has issued no instructions to collectors of 
customs on the Canadian border to levy 
a tariff duty on Canadian lumber destined 
to points in the United States. So far as 
officials of the customs division are ad- 
vised, the question of levying such a duty 
in return for the duty which Canada col- 
lects on American lumber has not yet 
been taken up for active consideration. 
At the tariff commission it was stated 
that the question of levying a lumber duty 
against Canada had not been taken up 
there. Treasury Department officials 
therefore, were somewhat mystified when 
they received many inquiries today re- 
garding the levying of a heavy duty on 
lumber shipped from British Columbia, 
now said to be held at border points for 
collection of customs. It is possible, one 
official pointed out, that some collectors 
on the border, knowing that the new tariff 
law contains a provision under which the 
President has authority to issue such an 
order unless Canada takes off the duty 
on American lumber, may be holding up 
Canadian shipments in expectation that a 
tariff duty will be levied. Such action, in 
the absence of definite instructions from 
Washington will not be sustained. 











The North Carolina Pine Situation 


An increased demand for low grade lumber 
and a decrease in that for uppers, both in rough 
and dressed, has featured the North Carolina 
pine market for the last ten days. This de- 
velopment has been largely due to the fact 
that the mills, overbooked on the upper grades, 
have withdrawn almost entirely from the mar- 
ket so far as these items are concerned and 
have pushed the lower grades with success. 
Inquiries are numerous, and call for larger 
amounts than was recently customary. There 
seems to be a tendency among buyers to stock 
ahead at prevailing prices, despite reports that 
the market is weakening. Such reports have 
not been substantiated by the records of sale, 
nor are they expected by manufacturers to 
prove true, at least so far as the scarce upper 
grades are concerned. The mills here, as in 
other sections of the country, continue to feel 
the pinch of the car shortage acntely. 


In the Douglas Fir Field 

Production of Douglas fir remains on a high 
level, while bookings and shipments are com- 
paratively low as a result of the handicaps 
imposed by the car shortage, from which there 
has been no relief, nor is any expected for 
some time. The mills are booking all the busi- 
ness they possibly can under present condi- 
tions, but are forced to turn down many of 
the orders offered, especially those demanding 
prompt delivery. While the demand undoubt- 
edly has receded during the last few weeks, 
there is an insistent call thruout consuming 
territory which takes care of anything that is 
offered. It is hardly a question of price these 
days, but one of delivery, and when fir is 
offered for quick shipment it will find buyers 
on the spot. However, a weakening tendency 
has been noted recently on some items, but 
these have been in the minority, and prices 
have as a whole held strongly. The feature 
of the present market situation is the strong 
demand for railroad material, which is in low 
supply and brings good prices. Demand for 
water shipments, to both foreign and domestic 
destinations, holds up well. An early opening 
up of spring trade, particularly with the At- 
lantie seaboard, is looked forward to, and the 
conviction is strong that a real boom in west 
Coast lumber will feature next year’s opera- 
tions. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The shortage of transportation facilities con- 
tinues to be the outstanding feature of the In- 
land Empire mill situation. It is becoming 
steadily more difficult in this section to obtain 
cars, with the result that some mills have been 
obliged to withdraw from the market east of 
Chicago. The car supply, it is estimated, does 
not exceed 30 percent of normal requirements, 
and most of the rolling stock available is of the 
flat or gondola type. It is virtually impossible 
to secure a box car, for which there is the great- 
est need, because a large proportion of the 
lumber to be moved is of select grade. Demand 
in the meanwhile is much in excess of the man- 
ufacturers’ ability to supply it, files being 
swollen with orders that are awaiting shipment. 
There has been a big increase in the call from 
industrial sources, the railroads especially being 
on the market for large quantities of lumber 
for new car construction. California white 
and sugar pine manufacturers report a contin- 
ued heavy demand for shop, with a real short- 
age of unsold dry. Clears are a little easier, 
but there is no notable surplus. Some of the 
smaller mills have been forced to close down 
because of early rains and the difficulty in 
holding woods crews together; but the larger 
mills, whose log supplies are more ample, will 
run to the very latest date possible. The red- 
wood market is firm, with a normal California 
and a fair eastern demand. 
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OBJECT TO LUMBERMEN FURNISHING PLANS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 23.—The practice 
of Indiana lumber dealers in providing com- 
plete plans for construction for residences is 
beginning to meet with the organized opposi- 
tion of both the Indiana Association of Build- 
ing Contractors and the Indiana Society of 
Architects. Up to the present time the con- 
tractors have taken cognizance of this service of 
lumber dealers mostly without any organized 
effort to offer something more constructive, but 
the Indiana Society of Architects has organ- 
ized a branch to be known as the Small House 
Service Bureau, which recently was incorporated 
under Indiana laws to supply plans for small 
house construction at a low cost. Some of the 
best known architects in the State are behind 
the new movement. 

At a recent meeting of directors of the In- 
diana Association of Building Contractors held 
at Vincennes, several of the contractors ob- 
jected strenuously to the practice of lumber 
yards advertising to furnish plans and all ma- 
terials for house construction. The contractors 
declared the yards in most cases were offering 
the owner the same figures they gave the con- 
tractors, making it impossible for the contrac- 
tors to compete with the yards. In Terre Haute 
the contractors said the practice was making 
big inroads into their business. One lumber 
yard alone in that city is reported to have got 
out plans for and constructed 128 houses this 
season. The board adjourned with nothing 
done in opposition, tho officials of the organiza- 
tion say something surely will be done at the 
next State convention of the organization. 


SABRE EEEEEEEBEEaE: 


CLATSOP COUNTY PROPERTIES SOLD 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—Sale of the Saddle 
Mountain Logging Co.’s properties in Clatsop 
County to the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
of Portland, has been concluded following nego- 
tiations between C. F. Adams, vice president 
of the First National Bank, and Isaac D. Hunt, 
vice president of the Ladd & Tilton bank, 
representing the stockholders of the logging 
company, and W. B. Ayer, president of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co. The purchase 
includes about 300,000,000 feet of standing 
timber and the Lewis and Clark railroad prop- 
erty which is twenty-five miles long. The con- 
sideration involved in the deal has not been an- 
nounced for the present. The Saddle Mountain 
Logging Co. formerly was one of Max Houser’s 
properties. Earlier in the year the Western Pine 
Lumber Co., located at Klickitat, Wash., which 
was owned by the Houser Investment Co., was 
sold to the J. Neils Lumber Co., of Cass Lake, 
Minn. Max Houser was until about two years 
ago one of the biggest grain exporters in the 
Pacific Northwest. Unexpected turns in the 
grain markets resulted in liquidation of his 
vast assets. 





GEORGIA TIMBER HOLDERS MERGE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 24.—A timber deal in- 
volving over 600,000,000 feet of southern pine 
standing timber, representing a value of over 
$3,000,000 and which is of great interest to 
the lumber and naval stores interests, has just 
been consummated. The parties directly_ in- 
terested in this transaction are the Southern 
Timber Co. and the Dunlevie Lumber Co., of 
Allenhurst, Ga., and James I, Miller, a wealthy 
tobacco man of Richmond, Va. Under the 
terms of the agreement, the Allenhurst inter- 
ests with their large timber holdings in Liberty 
County and the modern sawmill, planing mill 
and the entire town of Allenhurst, have consoli- 
dated with James I. Miller, who owns 66,000 
acres of choice timber lands in MeIntosh, Lib- 
erty and Long counties. The consolidation will 
operate under the name of the Dunlevie Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) Plans are under consideration for 
the enlarging of the sawmill and planing plant 
to a minimum capacity of 50,000,000 feet year- 
ly, and a pine products plant is now under con- 
struction which will have a minimum capacity of 
over one thousand cords of pinewood and light- 
wood a month for conversion into naval stores, 


pine tar, pine oil and charcoal. The company 
will also erect several turpentine stills, and 
will locate several other permanent industries 
in the town of Allenhurst. E. V. Dunlevie will 
have active management. 


SCRAPER ABERABEEBEBEAAa: 


DISPLAYS FANTASTIC PRODUCT OF FOREST 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 21.—In the land of 
the West, where the big trees grow, there also 
flourish the things depicted in the accompany- 
ing photograph. This collection is on display 
in the barber shop of C. Rieger, 1604 Finst Ave- 
nue. There are to be found in the window 
striking likenesses of snakes, bats, seals, fishes 
and so on—some of them fashioned by old 
Mother Nature from branches, and some from 
roots. Several varieties are represented, but 
predominant are oak and fir. The chef d’oeuvre 
of the collection is found in a knotty mon- 
strosity depicting the semblance of a human 
face, holding between its ample jaws a large 
sized branch. This growth, which was evolved 
somewhere in the dense woods of Snohomish 
County, appears to be ash. All these freakish 
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Freakish Wooden Figures Fashioned by Mother 
Nature 


products of the natural forest have passed 
thru the hands of a skillful silvan taxidermist, 
who has supplied the necessary glass eyes and 
other equipment, giving to them the well known 
finishing touch. The Rieger collection attracts 
no end of attention from the throng frequenting 
that part of Seattle. The animal-like figures 
are a good match for the celebrated ‘‘dog’’ 
which has been displayed as the mascot of the 
golf enthusiasts at the Englewood links. 


BUILT BEFORE AMERICA WAS DISCOVERED 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Some fortunate 
persons in San Francisco are soon to have a 
home that will be a living memorial to the endur- 
ing qualities and beauty of wood. It will be the 
reconstruction of a splendid old English home- 
stead built more than five centuries ago, every 
ancient timber, panel and pillar as sound and 
strong as when the artisans laid them in place 
long before Christopher Columbus discovered 
America, This ancient home has arrived at 
Boston in the hold of the steamship Virginian 
from Middlesboro, England, whence it will be 
shipped by railroad to San Francisco. The old 
homestead has given picturesque distinction to 
the hillside overlooking Calder River valley, 
near Halifax, England, for more than 500 years. 
Since 1450 it had been known as Norland 
Hall. It was a half stone, half timbered 
dwelling, typically English in design and ro- 
mantically ‘‘homey’’ in appearance. All the 
old stones, beautifully car.ed oak panelings, 
fine plaster work, elaborate friezes, massive pil- 
lars, solid, weather stained beams, and the 
handsome and quaint oak gallery are now in 
crates and boxes ready for their trip to the 
Pacifie coast. 


TRAINS GROWING TREES TO FORM CHAIR 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 23.—In a special dis- 
patch to The Northwestern from Embarrass, 
the story is told of how a banker of that city 
—John Krubsack, president of the Embarrass 
State Bank—in eleven years’ time by painstak- 
ing efforts actually grew a chair from box elder 
seeds. He conceived the idea in 1903 and instead 
of making a chair from box elder wood, as 
he might have done, he started by planting 
seeds. In the spring of 1907 he selected thirty- 
two saplings, replanting them in desired posi- 
tions, and began training them by grafting 
and pruning and by tying them in various ways. 
His own story follows: 

After I had planted the thirty-two trees, all box 
elders, in the spring of 1907, I left them to grow 
in their new home for a year until they were six 
feet tall before beginning the chair. In the spring 
of 1908 I gradually began the work of training the 
young and pliable stems to grow gradually in the 
shape of a chair. Most of this work consisted in 
bending the stems of these trees and tying and 
grafting them together so as-to grow, if possible, 
with all joints cemented by nature. This was 
largely an experiment with me and it was with a 
great deal of interest that I waited, watched, and 
assisted nature in growing these trees into a per- 
fectly formed piece of furniture. 

The first summer’s growth found all the joints 
I had made by tying and grafting grown firmly 
tog:ther. Some of the trees I found, however, 
grew much faster than did others. To overcome 
this excessive growth I began to cut the stems of 
those tre s that to my notion had grown large 
enough. This did not kill these trees but simply 
retarded, their growth so as to allow the weaker 
trees a chance to cateh up. 

In this manner I let these trees grow for seven 
years. During the last two years I had only four 
trees growing from the root. Thes>* were the four 
that constituted the legs of the chair and all th: 
other stems were kept alive from these four stems 
because they were grafted to them. After the 
seventh year all the trees were cut, making in all 
eleven years from the time the seed was sown until 
the chair was finally completed in 1914. 


TO ACT AS FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 23.—The appointment 
of A. C. Hammerton, of England, as foreign 
representative of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, has just been announced. Mr. Hammer- 
ton, who took charge on Oct. 16, was strongly 
recommended by Gustave A. Farber, vice presi- 
dent of the association and London representa- 
tive of the Turner-Farber-Love Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and by Ines Crichton, foreign rep- 
resentative of the William M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, who had been desig- 
nated as a committee to make a selection, and 
the board of managers voted largely for him. 
He succeeds Frank Tiffany, who resigned on 
account of ill health after more than twelve 
years’ service, and will have the advice and 
guidance of Mr. Tiffany until the end of the 
year, when the latter’s connection with the 
organization ends. Mr. Hammerton was for 
twenty-five years connected with the well known 
firm of Churchill & Sim, timber brokers and 


importers, and is therefore thoroly familiar with . 


trade conditions especially in the United King- 
dom. Later he went with the Sopwith Aviation 
Co., and during the war served the Government 
as a buyer of aviation material, further extend- 
ing his knowledge of hardwoods especially. 
Since the war he has been acting as official 
arbitrator in lumber matters in the United 
Kingdom, his work being somewhat similar to 
that which he will be called upon to perform 
in his new post. 

Robert McLean, a well known hardwood man, 
who has been engaged at different times in 
sawmill operations, in the distribution of stocks 
at wholesale and in representing other pro 
ducers, and who for years had an office in the 
Stewart Building here, has accepted the posi- 
tion of foreign representative of the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
will sail for England next Thursday. Mr. Me- 
Lean will not only look after business for the 
Coale company in England, but will also visit 
the Continental markets. For some years Mr. 
McLean managed the selling end of the Norva 
Land & Lumber Co., which was engaged in 
sawmill operations in the Dismal Swamp dis- 
trict, and later he promoted other similar activ- 


ities, and since then has keen acting as repre- ‘ 


sentatives of various concerns. 
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Death Calls James R. Moorehead 


[Thousands of lumbermen in all branches of the industry feel a deep personal loss in the death 
this week of J. R. Moorehead. ‘‘Jim’’ as he was intimately known to a wide circle of friends 
and admirers, had been ill but a week, and tho pneumonia always gives cause for alarm, it 
was thought he was on the road to recovery. Weakness of the heart, however, fought as an 
ally and ‘‘Jim’’ lost. 


J. R. Moorehead was successful as a retailer of lumber in his home town, Lexington, Mo., 
where he was as well one of its foremost citizens. Selling lumber was with him only an agency 
for home building and for community building. It was inevitable that this earnest and able 
man should be ealled to service in a larger field, and years ago he became secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


In his larger field he sought with all his strength of mind and body to make the most of its 
opportunities; he worked for a community of three States as he had formerly worked for his 
own Lexington community. 


Home building was dear to Jim Moorehead’s heart. In Lexington he had long been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of building and loan associations. When called to association work he 
made it a large part of his work to bring a like conviction, first to members of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, and then to all lumbermen—manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. At the last American Lumber Congress he made such a presentation of the cause of 
home building that the movement in behalf of building and loan association was given a 


national scope in the lumber industry. 


Just as complete success of the national movement seemed within grasp the end came. As 
chairman of a committee representing all branches, financial support commensurate with the 
importance of the work as he conceived it was all but won. First in his little Lexington plot, 
then in the larger southwestern field he had demonstrated the soundness of his doctrine; he 
was ready to demonstrate its soundness on a national scale when Death stayed his hand. 


It would be an unjust and inadequate appreciation of J. R. Moorehead that did not pay 
tribute to his ability as a leader and organizer of men and a promoter in the best sense of the 
word of the interests of lumbermen and of the lumber industry. The wide recognition of that 
ability only makes his loss seem the greater. His success was not, however, personal in a nar- 
row sense. He built solidly; he dealt with fundamentals. He was not an opportunist. He 
looked a long way ahead, and the work that he did in behalf of the industry is permanent. 
That in truth is the finest testimony to the sincerity of his purpose. No words uttered here 
can bring consolation to those he has left; but a grateful appreciation of his services is the 
least that the industry can offer. His life and work afford an example worthy of emulation 
for all those who derive satisfaction and sufficient reward from the consciousness of having 
striven for the best. ‘‘Jim’’ Moorehead held a warm place in the affections of every member 
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Lumber circles thru- 
out the entire country 
were profoundly shocked 
and grieved on Tuesday 
morning when the news 
flew over the telegraph 





THE LATE 
JAMES R. MOOREHEAD 





wires that James R. 
Moorehead, thé active 
| and widely known sec- 
retary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was 
dead. His death oe- 
curred at the Research 
Hospital in Kansas City, 
Mo., at 7:20 - o’clock 
Tuesday morning, Oct. 
24, following a light 
attack of pneumonia complicated with heart 
trouble. Mr. Moorehead had been compelled 
to stay home from his office a week previously 
by what he considered a slight cold. On Sunday 
his illness began to show more serious aspects 
but he was not thought to be in any danger. 
On Monday night his condition took a turn for 
the worse and he sank rapidly to the end. 


Mr. Moorehead had not been in very good 
health for more than two years, but following 
an extended vacation of a year ago which he 
spent on the Pacific Coast, he seemed to be 
quite his old self and had plunged with his 
usual energy and devotion into the work of 
the association, to which the greater part of his 
time had long been given. His death has 
cast a gloom over the lumber trade in Kansas 
City where he stood high in the business world, 
and over the 1,500 members of the association 
among whom he was greatly loved and admired. 


Funeral services will be held on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 28, at 2 o’clock, at the Presby- 
terian Church at Lexington, Mo., by which time 
Mr. Moorehead’s son, Wingate, will have ar- 
rived from Portland, Ore. Old friends of Mr. 
Moorehead in Lexington will be the pallbear- 








ers. A large number of lumbermen and other- 





friends from Kansas City and other towns will 
attend the funeral. 

Perhaps no retail lumberman has been a 
greater factor in the development of the retail 
trade toward the high standard of efficiency 
and service that it holds today than J. R. Moore- 
head. He was for nearly nine years secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, having been elected to that office in 


February, 1914, and in that capacity headed 
many a movement toward the betterment of the 
trade and the service of the association. His 
latest and perhaps his greatest activity . had 
been in the establishment of the building and 
loan idea thruout his State and among the 
members of his organization. The building and 
loan department of the association, of which 
Frank A. Chase is in charge, was largely the 
result of his enthusiasm and the building and 
loan school to be established in Kansas City 
owes its inception to his efforts. His work 
along this and similar lines will be greatly 
missed thruout the Southwest. 

Mr. Moorehead was born on a farm near 
Romney, Hampshire County, Virginia, (now in 
West Virginia) on Feb. 13, 1862. He was the 
son of Dr. James N. Moorehead, a lieutenant 
in the Confederate Army, who was killed at 
Chancellorsville, May 4, 1863. Mr. Moorehead’s 
mother, who was Sallie Ann Mayberry before 
her marriage, moved with her son to Lexington, 
Mo., when he was 11 years old, and he remained 
a citizen of that town until his death. He was 
educated in the public schools of Lexington, 
and was afterwards graduated from West- 
minster College at Fulton, Mo. Soon after his 
graduation he engaged in the retail lumber 
business at Lexine‘on and remained in active 
charge of the yard until he was elected secre- 
tary-manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in 1914. Of late years his son, 
James R. Moorehead, jr., had carried on the 
business. 

Long before he became an official of the 
association Mr. Moorehead had attained prom- 
inence in the lumber trade as an advocate of 
uptodate methods and service ideas. The old 
files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contain 
many a letter and article from his pen filled 
with suggestions for the betterment of retail 
methods. He was popular as a speaker in 
various retailers’ organizations for many years, 
and since his connection as secretary-manager 
with the Southwestern association he had been 
in very great demand in all kinds of lumber 
meetings. He was always active in community 
development work and expanded this activity 
until it included his entire State in which he 
was frequent leader in home building campaigns 
and similar movements. When the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants was organized 

(Concluded on page 78) 





Leader of Hardwood Industry Taken by Death 


The southern hardwood lumber industry lost 
one of its leaders and an ardent worker for the 
welfare of the industry when death chose for 
its mark James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & 
Co. (Ine.), who died in Memphis, Tenn., on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 19, as recorded in a 
brief telegraphic report in the Oct. 21 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Stark was not 
only one of the most successful lumbermen in 
the South—he was also a dominant factor in 
putting the lumber business of that section on 
the high plane on which it is today conducted. 
Indeed, he was so active in every movement 
looking to the betterment of the industry to 
which he devoted the greater portion of his life 
that he was known from coast to coast among 
lumbermen. He was only 54 years of age, but 
in the relatively brief period of his life he 
built up a big business, won a fortune and at 
the same time left an indelible impress upon 
the industry as a whole. He was more than a 
successful manufacturer and merchandiser of 
hardwood lumber and veneers—he was a real 
leader among men, of unerring business acumen 
and judgment. Men in and out of the industry 
sought his advice and counsel and his death, in 
the prime of his career, has caused widespread 
sorrow among his large cirele of friends and 
associates. 

Funeral services were conducted from the 
family residence, 665 South Willett Avenue, 
Memphis, Saturday afternoon, Oct. 21, by Rev. 
Charles F. Blaisdell, rector of Calvary Episcopal 
Church, and interment followed in the beautiful 
Forest Hill Cemetery of Memphis. The profuse 
floral offerings, many of them from out-of-town 





points, testified to the high esteem in which he 
was held. The Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
were among those represented by these tributes. 
The active pallbearers were: Mark P. Brown, 
Ralph L. Jurden, Walter L. Smith, George H. 
Hooper, 8. M. Nickey, W. A. Ransom, J. H. 
Townshend, J. E. Walsh, C. M. Kellogg, R. J. 
Darnell, R. J. Hackney and A. D. Armstrong. 
The honorary pallbearers were: R. M. Carrier, 
of Sardis, Miss.; Judge C. L. Sivley, John M. 
Pritchard, 8S. B. Anderson, Frank Hayden, Gil- 
mer Winston, C. L. Wilkerson, Col. A. H. 
Egan, W. H. Russe, Ralph May, C. P. J. 
Mooney, T. O. Vinton, W. H. FitzHugh, J. F. 
McIntyre, of Pine Bluff, Ark., E. A. Oker- 
bloom, M. C. Raymond, W. W. Mallory, T. J. 
Turley, P. S. Smithwick, Dr. John M. Maury, 
Dr. R. C. Bunting, Joseph Tobin, Walker L. 
Wellford, B. F. Dulweber, of Greenwood, Miss., 
C. H. Sherrill and Walter C. Wright, of New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Stark was born in Chicago in 1868 and 
was educated in the public schovis of this city. 
He became identified in 1884 with the Lumber 
Exchange of Chicago, working in the office of 
the now venerable George W. Hotchkiss, who 
was then secretary of that organization. Later 
he was connected with the Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal published at that time in Chicago. In 1890 
he began his active participation in the hard- 
wood lumber business as representative for 
Houston Brothers. He went to Memphis mm 
1896, forming the lumber company bearing his 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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ound Presentation Wins the Way for Expert Retail Plan Service 





in Community That Experience Has Made Suspicious of Innovations 


Last week we mentioned the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) dealers, and stated that in this article 
we would have something more specific to say 
about the Berkshire Lumber Co. This concern 
is doing a splendid piece of pioneer work along 
the lines of creating a real building service. 
The traditional New England building service 
centered largely around the carpenter or con- 
tractor. This artisan in his day and generation 
was a highly important personage in the busi- 
ness of designing houses. It will be under- 
stood that this refers to the small house. For 
many generations New England has had dis- 
tinguished architects, and monuments of their 
skill and genius are to be found in every city 
and village. But with the passing of time the 
standard of small house construction has very 
definitely advanced, and some people 


In fact it has had the thought and labor of 
three generations expended upon it, and the 
plan service has been developed by experience 
to fit the particular needs of New England. 
The houses included in the display of plans are 
fitted to be warm in the cold New England 
winter. The service is flexible to allow the 
Yankee to exercise his choice of design, and 
the knowledge and skill of the company is 
available to see that the cost is not increased 
by using unsuitable material. W. T. Butler, 
to whom I talked, stated that as long as fifteen 
years ago he had began getting out pamphlets 
about the matter of house design. This service 


has grown until now the company issues its own- 


plan book, a publication of more than 100 pages 
and one of the most complete and elaborate 


modifications. The service is not only complete 
but is also quick in action. At the time of my 
visit some man had decided to build a dance 
hall at a mountain resort. Only about a week 
had elapsed from the time Mr. Butler had first 
heard of the project, but in those few days 
the special plans had been drawn up and ap- 
proved, and the building was well started. 


States Home Builder’s Requirements 


This article can not do better than to quote 
from the initial statement in the plan book: 

‘‘In offering the Artcraft plan book, we have 
in mind the erying need of the American home 
builder for practical assistance in the planning 
and building of attractive and economical frame 
structures. There has been too much groping 
in the dark, too much reliance on hap- 





think that the present generation of 
carpenters does not have the skill in 
house design that the old time artisans 


had. The Realm rather doubts this. The SUSPICIOUS 
old timers no doubt had greater skill PRACTICAL PROSPECT 
in the making of interior trim by hand, ARCHITECTURAL 

but present day carpenters do not need SERVICE 





this skill. The planing mill does this 
work for them. But as a designer the 
modern carpenter is about as good as his 
predecessor. 


As a matter of fact the modern small 
house has a much greater diversity of 
design, and the builder has a much 
greater range of materials from which 
to choose in erecting it. This wealth of 
possibility calls for downright knowledge 
both of design and construction to secure 
satisfactory results. 
small house the owner must necessarily ] 
think of resale value among other things. 
This value must depend in large part 
upon approximating the general standard 





indubitably higher than it was a genera- 
tion ago. So it becomes a greater and 
greater risk for an inexperienced owner 
to rough out his own ideas on a sheet of 
paper and to hire a hammer and saw 
carpenter to put them into execution. 
The owner must also think of the matter 
of getting his house built at a reasonable 
cost. This involves many things; among 
others a thoro knowledge of materials, 
their proper use, their strength, their 
appearance and so on. It is as great a 
mistake to use too large timbers, for 
instance, as to use those that are too small. 
A skilled architect will save the amount of his 
fee by avoiding the useless expense of using 
better and more costly materials than the 
building really calls for. This is a profession 
in itself, and to ask a carpenter or contractor 
to be master of it is something like quarreling 
with a barber because he is not also a surgeon, 
as his ancient predecessor was. 

The difficulty surrounding the designing and 
building of a house according to the methods 
of a generation ago no doubt explains a part 
of the popularity of the speculative builder. 
If a man wants a house and sees one ready 
built that suits him and that can be had at 
a price he is willing and able to pay, he feels 
that in buying it he is avoiding a lot of worry 
and the possibility of being let in to a job that 
will cost far in excess of the preliminary esti- 
mates. It is in part at least for the purpose 
of making it possible for such a man to have 
his own house built with assurance that the 
Berkshire Lumber Co. has developed its plan 
service. 


Develops Plan Service to Suit Community 
The company is old and well established. 
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Easterners are often overconfident In their ability to plan 
homes to suit their needs, forgetful that conditions are 
much changed since their fathers built, but one con- 
servative community is being convinced of the economy 
of expert service thru a statement of the nature of the 
data relative to the design and construction of a home 


offered by an individual company to come under 
my observation. 

These plans are not the creation of some 
draftsman setting out to see what he could do 
in an imaginative way. They are all practically 
tested; for from them houses have been built 
either in Pittsfield or in nearby points. Blue- 
prints and complete specifications are available 
for all of them, and the company is prepared 
to sell the material for building any one of 
them at a guaranteed lump-sum price. On the 
second floor of the office is a very attractive 
sales room; a spacious and well lighted place 
that is tastefully decorated and that affords 
samples of those details of construction in which 
prospective builders are always interested. Ad- 
joining this room is the plan and drafting 
room; and here, in addition to the blueprints 
and specifications of the houses included in 
‘‘Artcraft Homes,’’ are scores of other plans, 
The company has obtained these plans from 
contractors and other people, and each of them 
represents a house that has been built and 
found satisfactory. It is safe to say that there 
is no type of house absent from the collection, 
and that almost any taste could be satisfied by 
some ready prepared plan with only minor 


hazard information usually inaccurate, 
impractical, or without consideration of 
local conditions of climate, cost, or supply 
of material. 


‘*We believe that the inexperienced 
builder should be offered for his selection 
«photographic designs of every style of 
architecture, so that he may choose intel- 
ligently and be satisfied with his choice; 
that he should be informed as to the 
best methods of construction for safety, 
strength and economy so that his struc- 
ture may be durable and strong and his 
money may not be wasted by improper 
practice. We believe he should know the 
characteristics and the relative values of 
the many different woods and materials 
now being used, that he may select the 
best and cheapest for his purpose, and 
we further believe that he should know 
definitely the finished cost of any build- 
ing so that he may be guided in his 
selection and secure the most suitable 
for the funds at hand. 


‘¢We have undertaken to furnish this 
information in a concrete and nontech- 
nical form, because it has not. hitherto 
been available in that shape to the real 
home builders of America, those who 
build, pay for, and live in their own 
houses. 


‘¢Public architects have not found it 
practicable nor advisable to spend their 
time on inexpensive residences, barns and 
outbuildings; structural engineers could 
not afford to work out the details for 
individual clients on such class of work; 
it is hardly reasonable to expect a eontractor 
not only to erect the building but also to furnish 
plans, specifications and accurate estimate of 
final cost, when the builder: himself is not 
quite sure what he wants, how he wants it 
built, nor what materials are to be used; and 
carpenters can not be in a position to follow 
closely the fluctuations in the lumber market 
and the rapidly changing conditions in the 
source of supply. 


Shows Need Is Fully Met by Service 


‘*It is to meet this great deficiency in present 
building methods that Artecraft Homes were 
designed and this plan book issued. The past 
operations of this company, combined with the 
personnel of its present corps of experts, has 
made it possible to submit new and attractive 
designs by graduate architects; simple and 
efficient construction details evolved by prac- 
tical contractors; economy and strength of 
framing based on accurate engineering data; 
and finally a low and complete cost of material 
especially selected for every purpose by men 
of long and successful experience in manufac- 
turing and handling lumber and building sup- 
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plies from every available source.’’ 
Makes Strong Point for Home Ownership 


The book is more than a collection of plans. 
There are many of these pictures and floor 
sketches, but in addition there is a world of 
information about selecting a plan and about 
building. There are carefully worked out 
tables showing how much it costs to rent. And 
from this table I learn that if one pays $60 
a month rent for twenty-five years and com- 
pounds the interest semiannually at 6 percent, 





sacrifice of durability and ultimate economy. 

‘‘The proper use of lumber was never more 
important to America than it is at this moment. 

‘*What we advocate is conservation and 
economy thru the use of the right wood in its 
proper place, and we will be glad to have you 
make use of this service—without obligation, 
of course.’’ 

All these things are well known to lumber 
retailers, but for some curious reason a fairly 
large number of house builders seem to feel 
competent to be their own draftsmen and 




















to these plans it is safe to say they wouldn’t 
have bought it at half the cost of erection. 


Experience Has Bred Great Self Dependence 


Mr. Butler has achieved what under the cir- 
cumstances must be considered a remarkable 
success with his plan service, and without much 
doubt he will get a steadily increasing return 
on his investment in public information. Every 
house which he builds according to his careful 
service must become a source of selling power. 
The change comes rather slowly in all places, 




















plete his quarter-century of renting will have cost architects. A man who couldn’t put up a_ and especially so in New England. We do not 
f my him the rather astonishing sum of $39,500. cellar shelf will feel competent to lay out his want to convey the impression that this ancient 
lance This, of course, is not a contention that all but house, and a woman who can spot a home made domain never-learns anything new or that it 
week the first cost of the house could have been hat a block away sees no reason for getting has no up and coming citizens capable of in- 
— — out of this — if the renter had expert help in producing a modern bungalow. stant appreciation of advantages offered. Far 
ays bought the house in the first place; but it is from it. But your New Englander is hard 
| ap- quite a shock to the easy assumption that since . FORE aah Seapeed: SENN: AN headed. He al pretty need for what he 
the rent comes in relatively small amounts it But after all it isn’t these self confident gets, and he is thrown into contact with a good 
3 isn’t particularly missed. This missing or not persons who are entitled to sympathy so much many human leeches with plausible schemes for 
missing the rent money depends on whether a__as it is the person who does his own designing _ getting his cash and giving little or nothing in 
juote man is talking to the rent collector or is because of a despairing sense that he must not return. He knows how his father built his 
k: arguing against home ownership. But seeing allow himself to be caught in the undertow of house. He himself will build only about one 
have a check for $60 fluttering away doesn’t have professional advice. This class is both suspi- house in his lifetime, so that the experience he 
home the kick that one gets from looking at a cious and afraid. They feel that, once they gains in that one operation will not be useful to 
ning quarter-century of rent receipts, either actually confess their desires to an architect or to a him later. He approaches the matter as a 
rame or in prospect, and saying to one- totally inexperienced person, and 
ping self, ‘‘Here lies a comfortable he is not well able to judge of 
hap- little fortune, done to death by the value of a building service. 
_— living in other men’s houses.’’ N Kn N u e It takes _ to create any gen- 
eral body of opinion, and our guess 
pply 4 = a ~. oo ie ature . OWS 0 avorites is that Mr. Butler is farther along 
eady Cut Mouse toward this desirable goal than he 
need There is a detailed statement Which accounts for many successes— may think. 
ction of the advantages and disad- and most failures Detailed Blueprints and Samples 
Bo vantages of buying ready-cut | on Display 
1tel- houses. The advantages are ad- oan : 
ICE ; mitted and ctinatel in dollars In Hog Raising is “en ee aie psedherve 
the and cents. The disadvantages are . A hotoera 7 br. the Hiern houses 
fety, also tabulated and translated into YOU FURNISH sanitary, sunlit, farrow- pro yo Gs ane ts oe 
rue money; and the two about cancel. ing pens—and nature will stand guard adjoining room are the big files 
| his Then on the side of the disadvan- fall and winter litt of tins Saas and these bt are 
oper tages are listed the matter of OEE FON ae ae Wa P ~ P 
the service, the greater cost of car- . clear and ‘aap ont ely = ry 
3 of tee weal ie hendil ng ready-cut | YOU FURNISH dry, ventilated quarters They are extraordinarily detailed, 
rials umber, aside of course from the for the shoats during bleak winter—and #0 a en Pp iw re ae 
the cutting which has already been nature will increase the hardiness of your ‘s_ceuien sume cen ne 
and taken into account, and the local herd ; ge 
now but telling arguments that most ; een rm etapa 1 ey me 
uild- ready-cut house concerns are in the YOU FURNISH a well balanced corn Sah dae auaie at ie en There 
_ West and do not allow either for ration in a self feeder—and nature will are columns set up. Experience 
able the cold New England climate or : a 
at — ; set the market day a month or two earlier. shows that people are less able to 
for the rigid building specifica- . visualize columns than almost an 
this tions that prevail in most New Nature is ever alert to do her full share— “er acchiniaes Ga 
wed England towns and cities. if you'll do yours. guess columns to be either oven 4 
erto 
The Wisdom of Using Good ¥ , or smaller than they are, and then 
ive House Plans “The Yard of Quality and Service” get warm about it. 
own Many of the arguments center sou wate — a 
on the unwisdom of attempting to R dd L b C , ¥ 
d it get along in house planning and u um er ompany _Out in the yard and in easy 
heir building without the assistance of view of the street are two garages 
and some person or concern skilled in FRED KENNEDY, MANAGER of popular designs, bearing large 
ould such matters: signboards showing the lump-sum 
for : ye takes just as much lumber == rage! — ne — ~ 
ork; 0 build a poorly arranged house , a lowa) retailer, 2%Y to the good fortune Of 10ca- 
etor as a convenient one. It requires _ ene ane ae The Thad Ge oe o‘bisnen peclee” tion this yard looks more like a 
nish more labor and takes longer to western yard than do most New 
» of build a complicated building than a simple one. dealer who advertises a service, they must look England lumber concerns. Most of them 
not Easy housekeeping details, scientific lighting to themselves with more care than a man with occupy old sites where they have been for 
s it and ventilating, proper furniture spaces, con- a beltful of gold dust traversing the Santa Fe generations. Many are eramped for space and 
and venient room arrangements, handy closets, trail in the palmy days of the road agent. find themselves unable to expand, so they must 
llow economy of floor space, accessibility of all home This mixture of ignorance and fear, combined necessarily crowd pretty closely together and 
rket ‘departments,’ simple and complete plans and in endless gradations, is a pitiable thing and utilize every foot of ground. The Berkshire 
the specifications, these are the most essential de- one very hard to overcome. When one adds ‘plant is an immense one and it has the appear- 
tails of a real home.’’ New England conservatism he is faced with a ance 4. being Brot — — out = a 
most difficult task, and Mr. Butler confessed metric lines. It is extraordinarily good look- 
, Economy in Using the Proper Wood that he was disappointed and somewhat dis- ing; trim and orderly; apparently a good place 
sont And again: couraged that his years of effort had seemingly to work and a place where work can be done 
vere ‘¢, . . in building a house, lumber must made so little impression. He showed me a_ easily and efficiently. : 
past be selected for three totally different functions. pencil sketch of a house made by some ac- Mr. Butler stated that Pittsfield was not 
the ‘‘There is the framework, which requires quaintances. They had asked him asa friend building as many houses as it should, and he at- 
has strength above all else. to have it drawn up, just as they had designed _ tributed this rather largely to a lack of concerted 
tive ‘‘There is the outside finish, demanding it, so they could get a building permit. It effort in making the financing of houses possi- 
pore a durability under exposure to the weather. seems that detail drawings are necessary for ble. He stated that he had succeeded in getting 
‘‘And the inside trim, where the need is for this purpose. The house was to be built as an individuals to finance twenty-five second mort- 
ge a wood properly seasoned and prepared, that investment. The floor plan was as amateurish gages just to relieve the pressure a little, and 
of will ‘stay put,’ and that will be attractive when in proportions as could well be imagined. The at the time of my visit he was making progress 
ata; stained or will take and hold paint or enamel. kitchen was as narrow as an old-fashioned hall in getting a second mortgage company organ- 
rial ‘For each of these functions, certain woods and extended clear across the back of the house. ized. 
men are especially adapted. The stairway was in the dining room and left [Next week the Realm will explain the prob- 
fac- ‘‘For some, cheaper woods will give as good that room only about eight feet wide. It lem of a New York yard in selling to people 
sup- service as more expensive species. In other in-- looked all right to these people on paper; but who build for economy and fear that style in 


stances, cheaper woods can be used only at 


could they have seen the house built according 


homes is expensive—En1tor. ] 
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ECONOMICAL AND ATTRACTIVE RETAIL SHED 


The accompanying illustrations show a floor 
plan of the shed of the Kendallville Lumber 
Co., of Kendallville, Ind., a cross section thru 
the alley where the lumber is stored and a 
layout of the yard and cement storage ware- 
house. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that 
the alley shown in the floor plan of the shed is 
paved thruout with cement and that all lum- 
ber is unloaded and carried to pile on gravity 
conveyors. A car is spotted on the side track 
at the rear of the shed and lumber unloaded 
directly, from the car to the gravity conveyors, 
and thus sent to the pile upon which it is to 
be placed. In order to get the right pitch to 
the conveyor permanent wooden horses of dif- 
ferent heights have been made. Each horse has 
a number and upon the cement alley at the prop- 
er spot this number is marked. Consequently 
when the conveyors are taken down it takes 
very little time to set them up in the proper 
place and to get the whole system in working 
order. 

The shed is well lighted by means of skylights 
and also a series of windows in the side. E. H. 
Sabrosky, treasurer, is particularly enthusiastic 
about the bay window of the private office 
which juts out into the alley. Mr. Sabrosky 
ean sit at his desk in the private office which is 
in the bay window and can see the front en- 
trance and, by turning his head, the entire 


doors for the use of the conveyor. The horses 
which we use may not be the best type, but we 
built them hurriedly and one point which I 
would like to bring out is, every horse is num- 
bered and its location painted on the concrete 
floor, which makes it a very quick job to set up 
a section of the conveyor. If we have several 
cars within a short time we do not take the 
conveyor down, but if we do not ‘receive any 
lumber for some time we usually take down the 
conveyor and put the horses away in their 
proper place. e do the same with the con- 
veyor used in the cement storage building. 








‘“We have considerable open storage along 
the inside of the side track, which accommo- 
dates lath, cedar shingles, brick, tile, posts; in 
fact, we have plenty of room for any of this 
class of material directly opposite the side 
track. We have no conveyor for unloading any 
of these materials as they are unloaded directly 
from the car to the ground. 

‘*Regarding the cost of unloading the vari- 
ous materials, we can say that we unload lum- 
ber at 70 cents a thousand feet. This, we 
think, will cover the most unfavorable condi- 
tion under which lumber would be unloaded; 
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length of the alley. The door leading to the 
general office is generally kept open and this 
gives him general visual supervision of prac- 
tically the entire yard and office at all times. 

The company has enclosed its entire yard 
with a fence, the only outlet to which is the 
front entrance. Everything is checked before 
it leaves the yard and it is thought that in 
this way very little material leaves the yard 
without being paid for or charged. 


One side of the shed is devoted to piles of 
boards, while upon the other side dimension and 
small timbers are placed. Large timbers are 
stored in a small shed at the end of the storage 
building or cement warehouse. In commenting 
upon the arrangement of conveyors and the 
excellent results from them, Mr. Sabrosky said: 


_ ‘*As shown on the sketch, we set up our grav- 
ity conveyor on either the lumber side or the 
dimension side of our alley, whichever the case 
may be, and run it directly to the ear door. 
You will note we have built two small doors 
next to the large rear entrance door. We roll 
the large doors past and then open the small 






This open ground extends back 205 From 
Rear End “of Shed and is !!0’ wide 


The Space along this side will be available for Future 
Shed Expansion 


= Sees kt A ee Oe 
Layout of the Yard of the Kendallville Lumber Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
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what I mean is, we receive considerable lum- 
ber of which every board must be stuck. Be- 
sides, our volume has not been great enough to 
have regular men in our employ to take care 
of unloading. We pick up common labor when 
we have anything to unload and you realize 
that not every Tom, Dick and Harry can pile 
lumber the way we like to have it piled. We 
aim to stick all dry boards every tenth course 
and all dry dimension the same and _ this 
keeps the piles looking nice and even. I note 
what you say regarding unloading and piling 
lumber in a shed at 40 cents a thousand feet. 
This is a very low price dnd can be accomplished 
on only a few cars during the year. For in-' 
stance, if we have a car of dimension that 
contains only two or three items, nice and 
dry, it can be unloaded at 40 cents by two real 
good men. With our method we always use 
three men in unloading lumber, one in the car 
and two piling. We find one man can push 
out more lumber than two men can pile right. 
However, we know at 70 cents we are unloading 
lumber at 30 to 50 cents a thousand feet cheap- 
er than most yards. We have read of several 
yards and talked with managers who claim it 
costs them close to $1.25 to unload their stock. 
I personally know it cost us that at one yard, 
as we had to unload all materials into wagons 
and haul them into the yard, using two men in 
the car and two men in the yard. 

‘*With the use of the conveyor, we are un- 
loading lime at 16 cents a ton, cement at 2 cents 















































Floor Plan of Office and Lumber Shed 
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a barrel, and plaster in the same proportion. 
We unload material directly from car to the 
ground on our open storage very cheaply; red 
cedar shingles at 3 cents a square or thousand; 
brick, 70 cents a thousand and other material 
in like proportion. 


‘At one end of the storage building you will 
notice a space where we store our long dimen- 
sion and timbers. This is under the main roof 
of the storage building, with the pile girts 
dropped down to just a little above the ground. 
This is enclosed in front with two rolling doors, 


making it appear like the balance of the storage 
building.’’ 

ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND per- 
sons visited the Colorado national forests last 
year. 





NEWS AND 


Benefiting From Public Celebration 


Freeport, Inu., Oct. 23.—The world famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debate, which was held in this 
city Aug. 27, 1858, was recently celebrated 
here. One of the salient features of the cele- 
bration was a gigantic parade, without ques- 
tion the greatest ‘ever witnessed in this part 
of the State and by far the most attractive 
and interesting ever viewed here. The streets 
and sidewalks along the line of march were 
crowded to overflowing. Men, women and chil- 
dren from all sections of northern Illinois were 
eager to see the many attractive floats. It was 
a procession that will 
never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 
About. seventy-five 
floats were entered by 
the commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns locat- 
ed in this territory. 
The J. H. Patterson Co. 
was fittingly represent- 
ed by a very attractive 
float, showing a com- 
parison of model homes 
of 1858 and 1922. A 
log cabin with the pro- 
verbial rail fence repre- 
sented the abode of the 
pioneer of 1858, while 
that for 1922 consisted 
of a modern bungalow 
home with pergola, bird 









POINTERS FOR 


is a fiber of wool-like texture, and looks some- 
what like human hair. Human hair itself is 
the most efficient insulator known to science, 
sheep’s wool coming next to that, while ‘‘Bal- 
sam-Wool’’ is said to be a close third. The 
fibers are cemented together between two layers 
of tough kraft paper, thoroly treated with 
asphalt and neither perforated nor stitched so 
that its cover protects the fiber from moisture 
and enables it to retain its insulating efficiency. 
Chemical treatment has been given the fibers to 
make them fire resistant. This wood product 
has, of course, none of the animal odors that 
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bath and lattice work 


fence, with an automo- Progress in home building as shown in the float of the J. H. Patterson 


bile standing in front 
of it. Progress has 
been rapid in the improvement of home design. 
This float attracted unusual attention and was 
the subject of conversation by groups of people 
all along the line of march. 


Wood Wool Blankets for Homes 


Profit for the lumber retailer is the message 
of the Wood Conserving Co. of Cloquet, Minn., 
in placing a new wood insulating material on 
the market. That there is good sale for the 
product is proved by experience in marketing 
it in Minneapolis and St. Paul, in competition 
with all other brands of insulating material, 
for home owners are becoming more and more 
aware of the economy of insulation. The coal 
bill may be reduced 30 percent or more by the 
use of proper insulating material, so that at a 
time of high coal prices and threatening short- 
age of fuel this product should find easy accept- 
ance among home builders. It pays its own way 
and adds to the comfort of the home and its 
healthfulness. 

‘*Put a Wool Blanket on Your Home’”’ is the 
slogan adopted for ‘‘ Balsam-Wool,’’ which is 
distributed to the trade at present by the Thomp- 
son Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis. It is a 
material that comprehensive tests by the bureau 
of standards at Washington, D. C., proved to 
be next to sheep’s wool in insulating value, but 
offered at about one-fifth the price. Its insulat- 
ing value, in fact, is equivalent to that of two 
inches of solid oak lumber. The reason is that 
each square foot of ‘‘Balsam-Wool’’ contains 
millions of dead air spaces, these preventing the 
circulation that would conduct heat or cold. 
Therefore, a blanket of this material in winter 
will keep heat in and cold out, and in summer 
will prevent heat from penetrating and so keep 
the interior of the house cool. Besides being 
an insulator, ‘‘Balsam-Wool’’ is also a sound 
deadener, and for this purpose can be used 
be'ween floors or in interior walls. 

**P-leam-Wool’’ is made from the bark of 
trees that have been used in making pulp. It 


Co., in the recent celebration of the Lincoln-Douglas debate 


attract vermin, so that it forms a blanket that 
is unusually clean and wholesome. 

‘*Balsam-Wool’’ comes in compact, quilt-like 
form, one-half inch in thickness and made up in 
rolls of a size convenient to carry in a retail 
stock. There are two widths, the 17-inch con- 
taining 130, and the 32-inch 250 square feet. 
The 32-inch width is put around the building, 
instead of up and down, being applied to the 
studding underneath the box sheathing. The 
17-inch is used between studding, being held in 
place by lath nailed over its edges. This ma- 
terial is light and easily: handled, a thousand 
square feet (four rolls of the 32-inch) weighing 
only 250 pounds; and of course, it puts no 
strain on the framing. When in place it will 
not sag, sift nor settle, even if subjected to 
constant jarring, for it is held firmly between 
its two covers. 

The flexibility of ‘‘Balsam-Wool’’ enables 
it to be laid in a wide variety of ways. It can 
be compressed to extreme thinness, and can be 
cut and trimmed to size easily, so that around 
all framing timbers and openings it will fit 
snugly. For calking purposes, loose ‘‘Wool’’ 
is provided, so that cracks and joints can be 
sealed, with the result that the home is provided 
with what is practically a continuous blanket. 

The success achieved by ‘‘Balsam-Wool’’ in 
eliminating waste of tree bark and in fact 
using such waste to eliminate the gigantic waste 
in coal for heating residences will surely interest 
all lumbermen, for thus another wood product 
proves its superiority in home building. A sample 
of ‘‘Balsam-Wool’’ can be obtained on request 
from the Wood Conversion Co. of Cloquet, Minn. 


A Good Book for Retailers 


Recent scientific research by its technical de- 
partments, the Forest Service, fire underwriters, 
regional associations of lumber manufacturers 
and architects, has practically revolutionized 
the various forms of wood construction, ac- 
cording to announcement by the National Lum- 


RETAILERS 


ber Manufacturers’ Association. To mention 
only one phase of the progress that has been 
made, it is calculated that the fire hazard on 
a frame house of uptodate construction has 
been reduced 50 percent. Nevertheless the 
majority of frame houses are erected in com- 
plete ignorance of recent developments and in 
the same, unscientific, uneconomical and im- 
provident way that they were generations 
ago. 

To meet this condition of unused knowledge 
the association’s technical and research de- 
partment, in collaboration with the. Struct- 
ural Service Bureau of Philadelphia, will 
issue a series of uniform publications which 
will be an orderly digest in interesting form 
comprehending all the available information on 
this subject. At present there is no one place 
where a builder, engineer, architect or home 


,owner can find a summary of modern knowledge 


of wood construction. It is seattered thru the 
technical periodicals, trade brochures, proceed- 
ings of societies and associations ete. The 
series will be in several parts, of a number of 
chapters each, under the general title of ‘‘ Lum- 
ber and Its Utilization,’’ and will ultimately 
appear in book form. They will be carefully 
prepared, well printed and adequately illus- 
trated. There will be no advertising matter or 
propaganda and it will be entirely presentative 
of facts and principles relating to the proper 
uses of wood in construction. The distribution 
will be without charge, tho only upon request 
after the first chapter, from persons likely to 
make use of the data. 


Complete Homes Exposition 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 21.—The Cali- 
fornia Complete Homes Exposition, at Lake- 
shore Highlands, Oakland, Calif., has attracted 
thousands of visitors from San Francisco and 
other cities during the last three weeks. The 
‘fown your home’’ spirit has been stimulated 
and an uplift has been given to the building 
campaign in the San Francisco Bay region. 
The uses of redwood, Douglas fir, white and 
sugar pine and other woods have been demon- 
strated in the construction of the ten model 
homes in their permanent locations to the best 
advantage. While other expositions have been 
held in auditoriums, the gardens, grounds and 
scenic setting here add greatly to the effect. 
The interior finish, decorating, furnishings and 
electric fixtures have been demonstrated by ex- 
perts in a way that has been an education to 
many visitors. Prof. Jakway, of the University 
of California extension department, delivered a 
series of talks on interior decoration. 


Special days increased the attendance and the 
management was complimented upon its enter- 
prise, and had the endorsement of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, the Real Estate Board, 
Builders’ Exchange and other organizations. 
Oct. 22 is Central California Day. The mayors 
of Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto and Fresno 
and the city manager of San Jose have been 
invited as guests. An additional week will be 
devoted to demonstrate the proper way to fur- 
nish and equip modern homes from 5-room 
bungalows to 2-story dwellings. The redwood 
home has attracted much interest, showing the 
adaptability of redwood to both exterior and 


interior uses. 
SEBS EBEBEZABAZABAAG: 


THE AMERICAN FARMER’S BUYING POWER in 
July, 1922, was rated at an index figure of 69 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as against a base of 100 in 1913, and the 
peak of 118 in 1918. In January, 1922, it was 
rated at 65. 
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USE OF FORMS IN RETAIL COLLECTIONS 


On its front cover last week the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published excerpts from a number 
of letters received from retailers in. response 
to a request sent out from this office for in- 
formation as to what methods they had found 
most successful in handling their credits and 
collections. Mention was made in last week’s 
article of certain forms which had proved of 
value to the retailers using them, and it was 
stated that some of these would be described 
in a later issue. 

As a basis for credit it is very necessary that 
exact information regarding the buyer, pro- 
posed dates of payment ete., be had.* For secur- 
ing this data a simple but very useful form 
is used by the Lee Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., R. E. Montgomery, president and gen- 
eral manager, writes concerning it as follows: 

We are using a form which we believe is useful 


and which can be employed to advantage in any 
locality. If salesmen are as careful as they should 





LEE LUMBER COMPANY 
Stee ani (énsseevevce VCORUPBCLOr 
Sbinteve sib bean Bit 282 ...Owner of record 
BeOG BODRGIONR 6 iikise 45 s0snspeeese are 
Nature of improvements.............- 
If loan made for building, with whom 
DUEOUREWOUT Ws skenes elas oe scese eee es 


When are payments LO DO MAUGT ...<<.0.000s 


HOW SOCUPORT . ...ccswcscve 5 usits pcs ee abe 
Who made bond?....... EN ee 


Who will order material?............ 


No deviation will be permitted 
without written consent of an offi- 
cer of the company, and no extra mate- 
rial will be furnished unless satis- 
factory arrangements are made. 


A simple form used by the Lee Lumber Co., 


—— Tenn., for securing credit informa- 
on 





be to learn all of the facts connected with a trans- 
action there is little danger of ultimate loss. Fre- 
quently, however, contracts are entered into with 
wean and indefinite terms, and in such cases mis- 
understandings are likely to arise, and collections 
be made slow and uncertain. 

There is no easy road in the collecting game, 
but unquestionably close attention will accomplish 
more than any kind of scientific proposition that 
can be devised. 


The form referred to by Mr. Montgomery is 
used in all transactions except those with old 
customers who have standing credit and whose 
methods are familiar to the company. It is 
multigraphed on a letter-size sheet, 844 by 11 
inches. A reduced reproduction of this form 
appears on this page. 


A Duplicate Contract Form 


A sample of a duplicate contract form used 
by the Amherst Lumber Co., Amherst, Ohio, is 
sent by R. Lee Menz, secretary and treasurer 
of that company, who writes: 


In nearly every case where a bill of lumber is 
sold we use the accompanying contract form, in 
duplicate, in which is given all the essential par- 
ticulars, particularly stating the terms of sale, 
time and method of payment etc. A discount of 2 
percent for cash if paid on the 10th of the month 
following delivery is offered to encourage prompt 
payments. The advantage of taking the discount 
and the saving effected thereby is thoroly explained 
to impress = the customer a definite under- 
standing of the terms. We consider this point a 
very important part of making the sale. Bills and 
statements of all open accounts are sent out on 
the first of each month. A duplicate of the state- 
ment is made for use in following up the account. 
Delinquent customers are written letters to hurry 
payments. A memorandum is made of promises 
to pay, expiration of lien rights etc., on a daily 
calendar, to be taken care of at the proper time. 

For very slow accounts we have had good results 
from using a series of form letters written on 
letterheads printed with the name of a collection 
agency, requesting payment to avoid extra costs 
that would ensue if placed in the hands of an 
attorney. 

A record of credit ratings of customers is kept, 
especially the slow accounts, to guard against sell- 
ing those who are not satisfactory credit risks. 


The contract form referred to by Mr. Menz 
is printed on a sheet 8% by 18 inches, white 
paper being used for the original and yellow 
for the duplicate. A reduced reproduction of 
the form appears on this page. 


‘‘Business Worth While, Worth Watching’’ 


The above slogan appears on all the station- 
ery of the Kent Lumber Co., Kent, Ohio, of 
which concern C. V. Gough (who also is head 
of the Gough Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio) is 
president. ‘‘It is our war cry,’’ writes Mr. 
Gough. Just how it is put into execution is 
told by Mr. Gough, as follows: 


The first thing that enters into a question of 
credit is: Has a man any backing to warrant the 
forcing of. your collection, and will the property 
be worth what your bills for material amount to, 
in case of a foreclosure? Then, morally, is the 
man a fit subject for petty sales? We limit our 
petty sales to a very few, and those are people that 
we know are right. 

We do considerable credit business, and we have 
a mortgage form which the customer and his wife 
must sign before they can have credit and material. 
We treat the account as zoe would treat a note, 
and on these forms we stipulate the amount that 
they may want or are ~~ at the time, and the 
form also provides for further purchases within 
five years. If a man wants credit we put it up to 
him that he can have credit on the same terms 
that he gets money from a bank. If he does not 
see fit to protect us in the matter of credit, that 
ends the transaction. - 

We give 2 percent discount for payment within 
ten days, and to contractors 2 percent on the pre- 
vious month’s bills up to the 10th, and 1 percent 
up to the first of the following month. We charge 
7 percent on every dollar that runs longer than 
60 days, and we collect this interest too. All our 
stationery has our terms and conditions printed 
thereon so there can be no misunderstanding, 

I have foreclosed on these mortgages in Indiana, 
when in business in that State, as well as in Ohio, 
and they have stood the test in the lower courts. 

The time to decide your credit agreement is 
when making the sale. I find that by coaching 
our help how to talk this matter over with custom- 
ers, and putting it up to them squarely, very few 
take any exception to it. 

On house bills where contractors are building. 
we have a collector, who is one of our highest paid 
men, look up the legal conditions of the property, 
and we draw our conclusions as to what will be 
the final settlement. Under this program we have 


about the same amount of work to perform that 
the ordinary merchant has under the old methods 
of collecting, possibly a little less, but we do find 
that we get the money for our merchandise, and 
that the interest we collect more than pays the 
expenses of the collections, and that our bills are 
met more promptly. 

Under this form a man can mortgage his equity 
on contract lots, and it gives you the same rights 
in a foreclosure as he has, whereas with a me- 





THE KENT LUMBER CO. 
Kent, Ohio 


The prompt payment of this bill reduces 
the cost of your building. 


SAVES YOU DISCOUNT AND INTEREST 
It enables us to buy lumber cheaper and 
run business on less money. 
Our terms are the same to each and every 
one, and must be adhered to. 


TERMS 
LUMBER—Local orders and small amounts, 
net cash. 
Estimates and bills amounting to 
$50.00 and up, 2 percent discount 
if paid within ten days from deliv- 


ery. 
Net 40 days, 7 percent interest after 
30 days if not paid before the 40 
days. 
TAKE NOTICE 
All lumber will be delivered strictly C. O. 
D. if definite arrangements are not made with 
the management at the time order is placed. 
Bills not paid in 40 days from delivery 
will be liened and $1.75 added to your bill 
for labor and register fee. 
C. V. GOUGH, Pres. 
56¢ Collector’s Fee Will Be Charged for Each Call 
The Kent Lumber Co., Kent, Ohlo, prints these 


terms of sales on the back of its statements 
and order forms 





CONTRACT 


THE AMHERST LUMBER CO. 
Lumber, Sash, Doors & Millwork, 
Amherst, Ohio. 


DRO sles ain aleve were 
Rea ener ks eediicee Wane nee ue eeokoeees 


You are hereby authorized and directed to deliver to our order, in quantities and according 


to sizes specified, the following goods: 


MME tsi LEO sos des aie erste e OS Vass e ee 5 shelalgleste MIEN: cara erecs oie 6d, 4 oo orounaree es aeeweislee pe hevacaiai ee 
NORIO 00 si 105% 4:5 sisal ee Sa cease iee sibieldeies Sic MO MECED co: 4 95:6 sscce Rowe's c.0 69 'tsb 6 Sew satleeee 
SIN sg ois 55s BV Rae Sieeiea tie sua outUNea Mone Wame \Of Owner. «0.205 se pialp lero ararela aa eres we 
POON ich tee atta cman RL eT ee ....Name of Architect...... pieteisse nde eee ante 
Purchasor’s Order NO... 606s cesses ae 

Quality Article Description Each TOTAL 
Pewmea:—Above Qoeds, £. Oi Bicsvccscccvsccsvesvevecvesvsscvcdevtecsneavcecsssscsceesseasece 


1. We agree to receive said goods, and remit the sum of.... 
OB os Kanedécace wens v4 bs¥ekenbcdkonem 
or legally drawn Trade-Acceptance or Bankable 


saweesdecnne sp cq 


seer reer er seer eres eeeseseeeeeseeeeeee?e 


Note, icineccnénnncannanns 


2. We further agree that should payment not be made within 30 days from date of ship- 
ment, we will pay interest at the legal rate on the amount due from the expiration thereof until 


date of payment. 


3. You shall not be held for loss or damages arising from delays in delivery or other causes 


beyond your control. 


4, All payments and settlements shall be made to and with you direct, and not to or with 


any agent without your written authority. 


5. This order is given and agreement made subject to the approval of Home Office in Am- 


herst, Ohio. 


6. No verbal modification of this agreement shall be binding upon you. 
7. No deductions from the amount specified herein shall be made without your written au- 


thority. 


8. This order is not subject to cancellation after work on it has been started. 

9. We hereby declare that we are fully authorized to make this contract; that we have 
complied with all legal requirements; that our President, Secretary or Business Manager, are 
empowered to execute the terms of this agreement. 


Accepted under the above conditions :— 


Tr ere -THE AMHERST LUMBER CO. 


ESV AOVGGE OL 5 6 siete bies'siiare siaiunadates atbrnelebieiad 6416 
|) See Smpiyta stems 
THE AMHERST LUMBER COMPANY 


rere rE oer weeeeee salesman. 


This contract form, executed in duplicate, Is used by the Amherst Lumber Co., Amherst, Ohio, In 
«alll iiei all transactions except with old customers whose credit is firmly established 
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chanic’s lien he can beat you out of all your 
material. 

When all is said, done and digested, a dealer 
must go into his credit details at the beginning, 
instead of taking chances, 


The bills and statements of the Kent Lumber 
Co. all bear the printed ‘‘50 cents collector’s 
fee will be charged for each ecall.’’ 

The mortgage form referred to in Mr. 
Gough’s letter is a specially worded mortgage 
deed, conveying title to whatever real estate is 
described therein, to the Kent Lumber Co. It 
contains the following provisions: 


The condition of this deed is such, that whereas 
gy eer has purchased certain mer- 
chandise and is about to purchase merchandise, 
labor etc., on open account from the Kent Lumber 
Co., this mortgage is given to secure the payment 
of an account in the sum of $...... » held by the 
grantee against the grantors .........+-.... for 
merchandise sold by grantee to said grantors; also. 
to secure such additional sums as said grantors 
may hereafter become indebted to grantee for at 
any time prior to the release of this mortgage and 
within five years from date hereof, for any mer- 
chandise of any kind sold, money loaned or any 
other contractual liabilities of said grantors to 
grantee. 

The above account shall become due and col- 
lectible sixty days from date, and all future lia- 
bilities of every nature above specified shall become 
due and collectible at the end of the calendar 
month in which incurred. The above account and 
all future obligations of whatever nature hereby 
secured shall bear interest at the rate of seven 
percent per annum from date incurred respectively. 
An extension of time of payment will not release 
liability of grantors. 

It is agreed that any unpaid liabilities of the 
grantors, to any lien claimant, also any and all 
taxes, special assessments or charges, may be paid 
by the grantee, if not paid when due, ‘and the 
amount so paid together with eight percent inter- 
est thereon, shall become a part of indebtedness 
hereby secured. It is further agreed that until all 
of the said liabilities are paid said grantors will 
keep all legal taxes, special assessments and charges 


against said premises paid as they become due and 
will Lae the building thereon insured for the 
benefit of the grantee as its interests may appear 
and the policy assigned and delivered to the grantee 
to the amount of the insurable value thereof, and 
failing so to do mortgagee may procure said insur- 
ance and the cost thereof shall be secured by and 
included in this mortgage. It is agreed that the 
grantee does not, by accepting this mortgage, waive 
its rights to material man’s lien for any sales 
hereby secured, but expressly reserves its rights 
thereto as fully as tho no mortgage had been 
taken. In case of foreclosure of this mortgage, 
mortgagee may procure all necessary abstracts of 
title and the cost thereof shall be covered by the 
lien of this mortgage and included in the recovery ; 
and the grantors expressly agree to pay all said 
sums of money without relief from valuation and 
appraisement laws. 


Form Letters and Stickers 


A considerable number of retailers have writ- 
ten the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the effect 
that they find the use of form letters, stickers 
attached to statements, or written or stamped 
notations thereon, effective aids in making col- 
lections. A. M. Pope, manager of the W. M. 
Simpson Lumber Co., Allendale, Ill, sends 
copies of four letters which he has found 
effective, ‘‘No. 4’’ being the ‘‘ace’’ in point 
of results obtained, tho of course not applicable 
in all cases. Here is the series: 

1. Danger! This means that we can not run 
our business on credit. We have got to have cash 


to keep going. We again ask you to settle your 
account at once. 


2. Some time in the month of ...... you asked 
us to favor you with credit of sixty days. We 
were glad to let you have the credit. Now we are 
going to ask you to return the favor. We are 
short on ready cash to meet our bills. We are 
sure you will help us out by sending check by 
return mail. 


3. Please attend to this at once, as your account 
is getting old. 


4. I will see you within the next few days to 
buy some hay on your account. 


As to results, Mr. Pope says: ‘‘ Letter No. 2 
has brought us extra good results, but No. 4 
beats them all, as the farmers do not like 
to sell their hay except to stock buyers, There- 
fore they come in and settle their accounts 
at once.’’ 


The Harris Lumber Co., Loveland, Colo., uses 
a series of small stickers, printed on paper of 
different colors, which it attaches to statements 
sent out. These stickers read as follows: 


1. Your attention is respectfully called to this 
account, which no doubt has been overlooked. An 
early settlement of same will be appreciated. 


2. Please give this account your immediate at- 
tention.. It is long past due and settlement must 
be made without further delay. 


3. Every courtesy has been extended you regard- 
ing payment of this long over due account. Un- 
less it is taken care of at once it will be placed 
the usual channels for collection provided by 
aw. 


Concerning the use of these stickers, and its 
collection methods in general the Harris com-- 
pany writes: 

We have had pretty good success with stickers, 
used in the sequence indicated by the numbers. 


We also make use of a personal letter reading as 
follows: 


“Your account is ...... months old and we have 
used every means possible to try to get you to take 
care of same, but 7 have paid no attention and 
now we are compelled to do that which we most 
dislike to do—start suit to collect what is right- 
fully ours. Please appreciate our desire to treat 
bar fairly and let us have your check by return 
mail,” 

Sometimes we set a certain date on or before 
which payment will be made or we will start suit 
at that time. 

These letters will bring them in if there is any- 
thing at all that will s their manhood. 


‘ 





MORE THINGS 


Do you simply smile and look pleasant when 
a buyer—usually a farmer—goes ‘‘shopping’’ 
in your yard, seeking choice, clear pieces, of 
course at the price of common, or do you re- 
mind him that no way has yet been discovered 
of making a tree produce only knotless lum- 
ber? Anyway, you probably have a fellow 
feeling for the writer of the following letter, 
which was submitted in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S recent contest on the subject 
‘*Would you want your boy to be a retail lum- 
berman?’’ The letter is from J. A. Lloyd, 
manager of the Keota Lumber Co., Keota, 
Iowa, and reads as follows: 


‘Righteous indignation is indeed the result 
when a ‘tired farmer’ comes into the yard 
after a few common boards and begins to tear 
down the pile, looking for ‘a little better board,’ 
which perhaps may be the bottom one, and 
then kick because we fail to give him a C 
select for a No. 3 common, and kick, too, on 
the price; then drive off, telling you to charge 
it and that he will pay when he sells his corn. 
Most likely at the time he buys the lumber he 
is only cultivating the corn. Then in three or 
four months he finds that he has more lumber 
than he needs; consequently he has picked over 
the boards, using the best ones, and after the 
discarded boards have lain around for several 
months he returns them, expecting full credit. 
This happens two or three times daily in most 
yards,’ 


Samsons Needed to Handle Cement Sacks 


__ Where did the cement manufacturers get the 
idea that retail lumbermen and their employees 
enjoy juggling 95-pound cement packages? It 
may be good for their muscles but it is bad 
for their dispositions, especially on a hot sum- 
mer day, when a heavy, dusty bag of cement is 
not the most enticing object in the world to 
grapple with. Besides, there are other objec- 
tions to the overweight package, as evidenced 
by the following ‘‘kick’’ from Kampf & Mur- 
phy, Stanford,’ IlL.: 

‘We desire to eall your attention to the 
contrast between the 80-pound plaster sack ana 
the 95-pound clumsy, overheavy and easily 
burst cement sack. The cement package is 
too heavy for the average man to handle with 


THAT BOTHER THE RETAILER 


reasonable ease; it bursts if dropped any con- 
siderable distance; the farmer is always dis- 
gusted with it, and many other workmen who 
are not of the strongest are greatly incon- 
venienced by it. 


‘*Kighty pounds as a unit is adaptable to the 
old rules of estimating, and is the right size, 
is it not?’’ 


‘Instability of Wholesale Prices’’ 


A considerable number of retailers voice 
their complaints that the frequent fluctuations 
leave them ‘‘up in the air’’ with their custom- 
ers, and express the wish that some means might 
be found for stabilizing prices to a greater 
degree than now prevails. The views expressed 
in the three letters that follow are typical of 
others: 


‘One of the bad features of the lumber busi- 
ness is the instability of prices,’’ writes E. 
Anderson, manager of the Home Builders Co., 
Chicago. ‘‘This condition is caused primarily 
by the manufacturers’ failure to base their 
prices on cost of production. The actual worth 
of lumber ought to be taken into consideration 
in arriving at the selling price, which is not 
the case at present. No retailer should expect 
the mills to sell him below cost, nor be com- 
pelled to buy his lumber at exorbitant prices. 
The retail trade as well as the manufacturing 
and wholesaling branches of the lumber in- 
dustry would be decidedly benefited by more 
uniform and stable prices. The advancing of 
prices when building activity is brisk has a 
very distinct tendency to retard building opera- 
tions, and therefore is a detriment to the lum- 
ber industry as a whole. This drawback could 
be overcome to a great extent if the mills 
would guarantee certain prices for definite 
periods, say four months at a time. Take some 
of the guesswork and uncertainty out of the 
retail lumber business by establishing definite 
cost prices.’’ 


J. W. Montgomery, manager Montgomery 
Lumber Co., Bolekow, Mo., writes: ‘‘The worst 
thing that we have found about the retail lum- 
ber business as a vocation is that you can not 
promise your customers anything as regards 
prices. For example, in July, 1921, we bought 


No. 1 dimension for $28.50 to $31 a thousand. 
In July, 1922, we bought the same dimension 
for $34.75 to $38.75 a thousand. In 1922 we 
had a premium shingle costing $5.01, and now 
the same shingle costs $6.26. You can not 
promise your customers anything.’’ 


Frank Dostal, local manager at Vining, Iowa, 
for the Home Lumber Co., writes: ‘‘The hard- 
est thing that I have to contend with at the 
present time is to keep my retail prices up com- 
pared with the wholesale prices as they advance. 
This is all because my competitors are selling 
at the old prices, and then when the stock has 
to be replaced it costs almost as much as it was 
sold for. I believe in keeping the retail prices 
equalized with the wholesale prices at all times. 
A dealer who will not get his prices up when 
the cost prices are soaring will be a very sick 
man when the prices drop and find him with 
high priced goods on hand, while if he keeps 
up with the market at all times he will not feel 
the effect so hard when the decline comes.’’ 


The Returned Material Nuisance 


‘‘The most aggravating thing connected 
with the active management of a retail lumber 
business is returned material,’’ writes C. K. 
Million, secretary-treasurer Wayne Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Delavan, Ill. ‘‘Ninety-five percent 
of it is damaged by weather, handling, live 
stock, tobacco juice, using for scaffolding ete., 
yet the customer expects credit for first cost. 
This may not be one of the most complex 
problems of the retail business, but when it 
crops up is the time that is hardest for me to 
keep sweet.’’ 

Writing on the same subject George W. Gib- 
son, yard foreman for the North Missouri Lum- 
ber Co., Hamilton, Mo., expresses himself as 
follows: 

‘*Speaking in general terms we know of no 
other business so free from objectionable fea- 
tures as is the retail lumber business. Still, 
it has its drawbacks. One of the worst things 
we know about the retail lumber business is the 
established custom of allowing the customer 
to return to the yard all unused material. We 
do not know just when nor how this proposition 
of returned merchandise originated. All we 
know concerning the matter is that it is here 
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and that it is a source of loss and worry to the 
dealer. 

‘<This matter would not be so serious if all 
customers were honest and acted in good faith 
in this matter but such is not the case. Some 
customers take good care of the material they 
receive from the yard and when the job is com- 
pleted they return the unused material in good 
condition. This however is the exception and 
not the rule. It is not an unusual thing to re- 
ceive as much merchandise from this source 
during the day as the sales of the yard for the 
day amount to. Ninety percent of the material 
so received is badly damaged and a large per- 
cent of it is worthless. In many cases it be- 
comes necessary, in order to make satisfactory 
settlement with the customer, to credit back 
this damaged material at full purchase price. 
It is almost impossible to send material out 
on the job and receive the same back into the 
yard without damage to same. We do not 
know of any other line of business entertaining 
a policy of this nature regarding their merchan- 
dise. The clothing merchant, the shoe mer- 
chant, and the hardware merchant do not take 
back stock after it has been worn or misused. 
Why should the lumber dealer do so? 


‘<Tf the merchandise returned nuisance must 
be continued by the retail lumber dealers, why 
not fix a reasonable handling charge on mer- 
chandise so returned? This would be just and 
fair to all concerned and would not work any 
hardship on either party to the transaction. 

‘*Tt is impossible to keep a high grade stock 
of merchandise in first class condition without 
loss to the yard under the present system of 


allowing customers to return to the yard all 
and any material for credit not used on the 
job, as is now the policy of all the yards in this 
locality. 

‘Conditions are gradually becoming better in 


the retail lumber business, but they will not 
be perfect until the custom of allowing cus- 
tomers to return merchandise to the yard at 
will, regardless of condition, is either greatly 
modified or done away with entirely.’’ 
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PROGRESS IN BUILDING AND LOAN MOVEMENT 


American Lumberman, Chicago, I1l. 


I want to compliment the American Lumberman for the great support 
it has given the building and loan associations of the United States. 
I am sending you a copy of the last proceedings, which shows that 
during the past year they have increased their membership over 
eight hundred and forty-six thousand and I attribute this wonderful 
success to the great co-operation of the American Lumberman and 
other national organs for supporting the co-operative savings and 


This has been thoroly appreciated by the building and loan 
Men like (the late) J. R. Moorehead and Frank A. Chase, 
of Kansas City, have done a wonderfully constructive work for Amer- 
Yours very truly, 


Editor American Building Association News. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1922 


Henry S. Rosenthal, 











FACTORS AFFECTING THE LUMBER MARKET 


HammonpD, La., Oct. 23.—Before leaving 
Hammond a few days ago for a short business 
trip to Cuba, V. A. Stibolt, assistant sales 
manager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., pre- 
pared and sent out to all of that company’s 
salesmen a bulletin discussing general business 
conditions, their influence on the lumber market 
and setting forth very clearly the policy of the 
company in maintaining a price list which 
while reflecting a fair value for lumber where 
no specifications are made by the customer as 
to preferential shipment, at the same time will 
serve as a balancing factor in preventing a 
runaway market. Mr. Stibolt' is one of the 
closest students of economic conditions in the 
country and his views as to the lumber market, 
present and prospective, no doubt will be read 
with much interest by lumbermen everywhere. 
His bulletin to his salesmen in part is as fol- 
lows: 

There is no question but that our country is 
facing an era of prosperity. This is reflected in 
the bank statements from the various Federal 
Reserve districts. Deposits are-everywhere on the 
increase. For this reason money is cheap and is 
seeking borrowers. Plans for development will 
be acted upon and we may expect to see home 
building, already so favorable, everywhere extended 
and the purchase of machinery and supplies by 
industrial plants reach a volume recently unknown. 
This again will reflect favorably thru the medium 
of industrial business for the lumber trade. 


Every Sign Points to Progress 


During the last two years the consumption of 
lumber in the South has been much below normal. 
In the future, so far as the South is concerned, 
every sign points to pregress. The tariff bill, no 
matter what may be thought about it from other 
standpoints, is by far the most beneficial to raw 
materials of the South ever proposed. The short- 
age of cotton, with improved facilities for finances, 
mean a better market and a better price for the 
cotton grower. Tobacco prices are good and for 
the first time in two years there will be money 
to spend in the South; money to supply the es- 
sential things which people have been temporarily 
doing without. 

We desire to quote as follows from Brookmire: 
“The present conditions indicate there will be no 
major down turn in softwood prices for at least 
the next five months; nor in hardwood prices for 
the next seven months, This forecast is thoroly 
consistent with the normal market indications at 
this time. For the time being the transportation 
situation naturally “vershadows all other factors 


in the lumber market, and while here and there 
this will result in a lull in the order volumes, yet 
the underlying strength is sufficiently great to 
justify belief that these movements will not be 
accompanied by any marked price concessions. 
While some indications are that building itself 
will play a much less important part in lumber 
next year than it has this year, it seems fairly 
safe to say that increased railroad and agricultural 
buying will fill up any gap that may thus develop 
in demand. Our prophecy is that, on the whole, 
it would seem the part of wisdom for buyers to 
cover requirements thru next spring wherever pos- 
sible.” 
Favorable Factors for Continued Demand 


So much for the opinion of business experts. 
The writer’s own analysis of the situation can be 
summed up briefly as follows, especially with refer- 
ence to the demand for lumber for the coming six 
months and the consequent reflection of this con- 
dition upon prices. 

The favorable factors, as we look upon the 
situation, that will tend to create a continued de- 
mand from buyers are: 

1—The existing car shortage, which will con- 
tinue for not less than six months, taking the 
mills as a whole. 


2—The lack of stocks in the possession of the 
retail yards. 


8—The immense volume of railroad buying 


which confronts us at the present time. 


4—The reports of continued expansion of build- 
ing and the industrial activity. 


Other Factors to Be Considered 


Against these favorable factors we have to. con- 
sider the following: 

1—The temporary withdrawal of building ac- 
tivity, due to the. winter season. 

2—The desire of the mills to reduce their in- 
ventory by the first of the year. 

You may very readily discount the unfavorable 
factors for the following reasons: 

1—The mills will not be able to obtain cars to 
ship enough lumber to reduce their inventories. 
The only way they can reduce their inventories 
is to quit producing, which would further tend to 
create a shortage of lumber the coming spring. 

2—If you will for a moment consider the lum- 
ber situation as reflected by the weekly barometer, 
as issued by the Southern Pine Association, you 
will note that recent barometers indicate a con- 
siderable overproduction ; but if you will go back 
over your barometers for the year and add the 
figures indicating average production and compare 


same with the average orders received, you will 
very plainly see that the mills are just now be- 
ginning to catch up with the orders booked. In 
other words ; a good many readers of the barometer 
make the mistake of judging national conditions 
by each individual barometer, whereas a _ true 
student of affairs will take into account not less 
than six months’ production in making his con- 
clusions, 


Spring Business Looks Promising 


In conclusion, for this subject we may safely 
state that we are confronted with indications 
pointing to a very successful spring business in- 
deed and it is up to each one of you individually 
to impress this thoroly upon your customers; to 
request your customers to review their require- 
ments for spring business now and to place orders 
not later than Nov. 15 for their early require- 
ments. 

Our price lists, as published, reflect our ideas 
of the very minimum prices we will accept for our 
lumber, and continuing our past policy, we have 
not issued a new price list for we felt that our 
list as published would serve as a balancing factor 
in preventing a runaway market and, further, be- 
cause we still believe it reflects a very fair value 
for lumber where no specifications are made by the 
customer as to preferential shipment. We have 
always been extremely antagonistic to the practice 
of raising price lists in order to stop sales, and 
you will agree that it is a dishonest practice and 
puts fictitious values on lumber. 

We have told you in previous bulletins that 
where we show no stock available you were not to 
sell it and we still require that you adhere to this 
policy. You are still at perfect liberty to say to 
your regular customer that we will be unable to 
furnish the stock he requires but our price would 
be about “$..... ” could we furnish it. In this 
way you will build up the confidence of your cus- 
tomer in yourselves and our organization. 

Of course, the above does not apply to orders 
covering timbers or finish since the mills cut such 
material to fit the orders on file and such orders, 
of course, must be controlled by their acceptance 
thru this office. 


TRADE Commissioner F. W. Allport, Vienna, 
Austria, reports that lumber prices are steadily 
rising in Austria, and the practice is growing 
of making sales only in foreign currency. There 
is a tendency on the part of some sellers to 
cancel old contracts when the buyer has been 
unwilling to adjust the contract price to take 
up the depreciation in the crown since the time 
the contract was made. 
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LETTERS FROM THE MAIL OF A WHOLESALER 


[These letters are supplied by a widely known 
and popular wholesale lumberman. While the 
names used are fictitious, many wholesalers and 
manufacturers, as well, will recognize the ques- 
tions covered as of frequent occurrence in their 
business. If these letters turn the light of pub- 
licity on these transactions and help to solve the 
problems, the writer of the series and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will feel that a distinct ser- 
vice has been rendered to the industry. Watch 
coming issues for other “letters from the majl 
of a wholesaler.” Comment on them from 
readers is invited—Epitor.] 


CurIcaGo, Sept. 27, 1922. 
THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We have written you several times 
about the shipment of our order for 4/4 No. 1 
common sap gum, our No. 3,318. We understand 
from the railroads here that embargoes are lifted ; 
ears are more plentiful in the South; we are re- 
ceiving cars from other points, and therefore see 
no reason for further delay on our order. We 
therefore insist upon immediate shipment of this 
order as we need the stock. Unless you can wire 
us car number by Oct. 2, we will buy the car from 
a mill that will ship it and will charge the dif- 
ference, if any, to your account. Yours truly, 

BILTRITE FURNITURE Co. 





New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 30, 1922. 
THE CLEAR CREEK LUMBER CoO., 
Clear Creek, Ala. 

Gentlemen: We enclose letter from the Biltrite 
Furniture Co., showing they are up against it for 
4/4 No. 1 common sap gum. This is our order to 
you No. 4,352. Will you please see what you can 
do toward getting a car and getting this order 
forward. Yours truly, 

THE HiGH GrapE LUMBER Co. 





CLEAR CREEK, ALA., Oct. 2, 1922. 
Tur HIGH GRADE LUMBER CO., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: - I have your letter of Sept. 30 en- 
closing letter from your customer, the Biltrite 
Furniture Co. His name may be Biltrite but he 
does not write right. A letter like this gives me 
a pain. It is easy enough for the Biltrite Furni- 
ture Co. to sit back in his easy chair and dictate 
to some pretty girl about what he is going to do. 
And then you in turn sit back the same way and 
pass the buck to me. After struggling with a 
sawmill all day, and struggling in vain with the 
agent for cars I have to sit down by a dingy lamp 
at night and peck away with my own clumsy and 
tired fingers to answer you. Since I have started 
I am going to answer you at some length, and you 
may pass this on to your friend Mr. Biltrite. He 
talks about charging you up with a possible loss. 
This is absurd and ridiculous. I suppose your 
contracts as well as mine are all booked subject 
to the usual clause covering strikes etc. If we 
have not had a strike during the last ninety days, 
I would like to know what we have had! So tell 
your friend Biltrite to charge his difference up to 
the boys who caused this trouble, or to the South- 
land railroad, because I am just an innocent sut- 
ferer and would like to find someone to whom I 
could charge my losses and collect them. 

There are, as you know, several mills here and 
one wholesaler. We had a meeting of the shippers 
and appointed the wholesaler, Mr. Goodlow, of the 
B & Better Lumber Co., secretary, to correspond 
with the railroads and anybody who could help us, 
in an effort to get cars. I am enclosing you copy of 
his last letter to our general agent. You might 
follow this up and tell him you are also interested. 
I suggest you send this letter together with the 
copy I am enclosing. to your customer with the 
suggestion that unless I, as your shipper in this 
case, soon get some relief, charging anything to 
me will be folly, for I will be past the place where 
any charges to me can be collected. To make it 
plain I will be broke. 

So if you fellows have any influence left, and 
want to use it to good advantage, instead of 
charging me up with anything get me some cars. 
Yours in a tight, 

CLEAR CREEK LUMBER CO. 
A. L. Brown. 
Railroad letter per copy. 





New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 3, 1922. 
THE BILTRITE FURNITURE Co., 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Before replying to your letter of 
Sept. 27 we put it before our mill connection at 
Clear Creek, Ala., with whom we have this order 
Placed. We enclose their reply, together with a 





letter to their railroad showing what they are up 
against. We presume business in a large city like 
New Orleans or Chicago goes on about the same, 
and we can not realize what a mill out on a local 
line is up against until it is put before us 
definitely as in this case. We are at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Brown doing what we can to assist 
him. Meantime we are placing your order with 
another mill in the hope of getting a car promptly 
at one or the other. 

Your suggestion to place the order elsewhere and 
charge us with any loss you sustain is not accept- 
able to us at all. Not at all. You may cancel the 
order if you wish, but we assume no liability in 
the matter, because we are doing everything we 
can to get it forward. We need to get the cars 
across our books just the same as Brown needs to 
get them actually on his switch and loaded, and 
unless we get them we will be in the same shape 
as he. This seems to be a time when we want to 
work together to help each other in a trying situa- 
tion instead of charging something up. 

Yours truly, 

THE HiegH Grape LUMBER Co. 


CLEAR CREEK, ALA., Oct. 2, 1922. 
H. L. MARSHALL, 
General Superintendent Transportation, Southland 
Railroad Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: Referring further to the car situa- 
tion in Clear Creek: We acknowledge receipt of 
your letter in reply to ours of the fourteenth, 
hut the situation is not improving any; it is drag- 
ging on from day to day just about the same. You 
know a man can hold his breath only so long and 
then he dies from suffocation. 

I am attaching letters from Frank Schmidt and 
Hood Chair Co., which are just illustrations of 
what we are up against. You will note Hood 
says: “Please cancel order since we are unable 
to wait for those shipments to be made. We 
placed orders in Knoxville yesterday to take care 
of us, which we can have shipped at once.” 

My observation is that cars are at junction 
points and firms who are fortunate enough to be 
at junction points are at present getting cars. I 
am not stating this from hearsay, but from actual 
observation and experience; in our wholesale de- 
partment we buy stock around over the country 
and we are able to get cars from our shippers in 
Montgomery, Selma, Meridian, Mobile and such 
points with a reasonable degree of satisfaction. But 
the fact stands out that local points on the South- 
land railroad are suffering out of proportion to the 
general situation. ‘The cars that are available are 
not equitably distributed. 

Now Clear Creek is a producing point. We do 
not get sufficient loads in here to do us much good, 
and we should be supplied from junction points 
with a string of empties every day. This town is 
one of your best producing points in this whole 
section of the country. I know of one month 
when it produced more freight than Mobile, and 
to be neglected the way it has been since the 
strike is a dern shame, and is not what we should 
reasonably expect as regular, consistent, all the 
year round shippers on your line depending on 
you alone for our outlet. 

As stated in my previous letter, I know you 
are doing what you can; but you do not know a 
local condition unless it is brought before you. The 
mills here have gone the limit; the few cars they 





‘are getting are not sufficient to relieve the situa- 


tion and unless some consistent relief is received 
promptly every producing mill in this town will 
have to shut down again, throwing fifteen hundred 
men out of employment that at best live from hand 
to mouth and when their jobs are gone they are 
right up against starvation. 

I assure you that I am not stretching things 
for effect, but I am stating the cold facts. My 
own firm, which handles the hardwood output of 
the mills here, has been able to ship only one car 
since July 1. I am sitting by and seeing my busi- 
ness gradually fade away because outside of ap- 
pealing to those who may possibly help me get 
cars. I do not know what else to do. I can not quit 
because I have the bear by the tail and can not 
turn him loose. 

I therefore submit this letter in conjunction 
with ours of the fourteenth, in the interest of 
the carload shippers of Clear Creek, appealing to 
you to do something decisive and immediate for 
the relief of this situation. 

I might add, tho of course it may be mere idle 
discussion, there has been one meeting of the ship- 
pers discussing the wisdom of using what resources 
they have left to build a north and south road 
connecting us with some other road and junction 


. point so we can have two ways from which to 


draw in times of pressure and car shortage like the 
present, because there is no question but what the 


junction points are getting the preference and the 
local points are suffering; and our contention is 
that we are entitled to an equitable distribution. 
I submit this in all earnestness for your serious 
consideration and assufe you of the appreciation 
of these shippers for some decisive action for our 
relief. Yours truly, 
THE SHIPPERS OF CLEAR CREEK, 
L. C. Goodlow, secretary. 





GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 30, 1922. 
THE HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We would like to know how you 
find the car situation at your different mills, and 
what you think of the market for the remainder of 
this year. Give us your frank opinion as you 
have always done. We are asking this informa- 
tion from several of our wholesale and mill friends 
to. enable us to determine our policy for the re- 
mainder of this year. Thanking you for a prompt 
reply, we are, Yours truly, 


THE KNOCKDOWN TABLE Co. 





New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 2, 1922. 
THE KNOCKDOWN TABLE Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of Sept. 30 is received 
and we are glad to give you our opinion for what 
it is worth. The lumber market at present is con- 
trolled largely by the car situation. We are en- 
closing you copy of letter we have just received 
from one of our mill connections. As long as this 
condition exists prices are going to remain firm, 
or go higher, for the simple reason that if mills 
can not ship they will not continue booking orders, 
Factories run short and in their anxiety to get 
stock they offer a premium to the mill fortunate 
enough to ship; thus upholding prices. While the 
car supply from now on will gradually improve, 
we do not look for a return to normal during.this 
year. From a shipper’s side, it will probably be 
best that the supply does not become plentiful too 
fast. A flood of cars at present would demoralize 
the market. A reasonable number, gradually in- 
creasing, is what is most to be desired, and what 
we anticipate. Stocks are increasing at the mills 
but not enough to be alarming, and the surplus 
will soon be absorbed in an active market. 

Prices are, on the whole, satisfactory to the 
millman, with the exception of low grade hard- 
wood. The millman can make out very well at 
present prices; but items like No. 2 common gum, 
No. 2 common B. poplar, No. 3 common oak and 
other hardwoods are entirely too low. This con- 
dition, however, will gradually right itself as the 
surplus low grade stock from 1920/21 is used up. 
The mills are now sawing a better grade of logs 
and getting away from and using up their low 
grade stock as much as possible. 

As far as we can see you will make no mistake 
in placing your orders at this time. Yours truly, 

THE Hien Grape LUMBER Co. 


SERB EBABBEERABAAE: 


SOME TIPS FOR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


Under present conditions the lumber manu- 
facturer is glad to get any sort of a car even if 
it has a foot of dirt in it which has to be re- 
moved at the expense of the lumber company. 
Very frequently after refuse has been removed 
from cars, the bottoms are wet and dirty, and 
if finish or good common lumber is put on the 
bottom, it will be anything but nice looking 
when taken from the car. Some manufacturers 
have overcome this condition very successfully 
by scattering a little sawdust on the floor of 
the cars. This sawdust is clean and keeps the 
lumber from becoming dirty thru contact with 
the floor. The method: is economical and prac- 
tically nothing is added to the weight of the 
shipment. 

The lumber manufacturers are finding it more 
and more profitable to dispose of waste. A 
number of southern pine producers, particularly 
those of soft texture wood, are now finding it 
possible to sell all finish which is 20 inches and 
longer. However, around every sawmill a cer- 
tain amount of low grade flooring, siding and 
the like develops which can not be sold. One 
company has discovered a good method for 
disposing of such odds and ends. A special 
machine has been installed in the planing mill 
and small squares are run from material of this 
kind. These squares are % of an inch wide 
and 23 inches and up in length. Sash and door 
houses purchase them. 
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GIVES VIEWS ON EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 21.—There is little 
prospect of any large demand for American 
lumber for Europe at present a¢cording to 
L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork 
Logging Co., who returned to Tacoma yester- 
day after a two months’ trip abroad. Mr. Mur- 
ray returned just in time to preside at the 
Pacific Logging Congress convention of which 
he is president and which will be held here next 
week. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Murray, Mr. Murray 
visited England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. In comment- 
ing on his trip he said: 

We can not hope to sell much American lumber 
in Europe under present conditions. Business is too 
poor and the Scandinavian and German timber is 
about all that they use. ‘There is some building 

oing on in England and also in Belgium, and in 
Goreeny I saw 100 carloads of lumber in one 
freight yard, but in general there is little demand. 
There is quite a sale for our doors and sash, but 
even here the steel doors and sash are getting most 
of the orders. We can not expect much business 
from Europe for some time. 

Business in general is in bad shape abroad. 
Belgium is doing very well and has almost com- 
=. rebuilding the devastated areas, and Hol- 

nd made so much money during the war that she 
is well off despite the present business depression. 
In other countries things are not good, and Italy 
especially seems in a bad way. 
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SHINGLE MEN DISCUSS MARKET CONDITIONS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 21.—Lyle 8S. Vincent 
displayed the qualities of a presiding officer 
at Wednesday’s luncheon of shingle whole- 
salers and manufacturers; and in particular, 
he brought out a satisfying illustration of the 
height of diplomacy, conducted a discussion of 
embargoes, car shortage, transits and space 
famine in the intercoastal trade. There was a 
market discussion in which practically all pres- 
ent took part, the feature being that there had 
been ‘‘necessity buying’’ ever since June, but 
practically no yard stock buying at all. It 
was shown that wholesalers were getting orders 
for all the stock they could ship; also, that in 
so far as there was any dealing in transits, 
wholesalers had been forced into it. Arthur 
Bevan, assistant secretary of the shingle branch. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, read a 
letter from W. I. McKee, of Quincy, IIl., set- 
ting forth that if the shingle wholesalers and 
manufacturers want to continue in business, 
‘*there must be stability of prices, as well as 
uniform packing.’’ 


DISCUSS CLOTHESPINS AND SHINGLE STAINING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21.—W. C. McMaster, 
of the John McMaster Shingle Co., enlivened 
yesterday’s luncheon of the Seattle Lumber- 
men’s Club, by sketching the entry of a 
clothespin factory into the limelight as a new 
west Coast industry. He told how Jim Daugh- 
erty and an associate had made an unsuccess- 
ful venture at Sedro-Woolley, and then had 
moved their plant to Blackwell’s Point, near 


Everett, after having interested Joe Irving,’ 


the well known logger, in the project. At first 
there was no market, and the backers of the 
enterprise were just about ready to throw up 
the sponge. Then along came the representa- 
tive of a jobbing house in Los Angeles, Calif., 
who agreed to take the entire output for the 
next three years. The clothespin plant is 
equipped with automatic machinery, is run- 
ning steadily, and is turning out its product 
at considerable speed. The wood used is alder, 
which is highly rated as the material for clothes- 
pins. 


The manufacturers present at the luncheon 
also interchanged views on experiments in 
staining shingles with fire resistant stain as 
they come from the kiln. 


‘‘I saw some fancy red shingles the other 
day,’’ remarked President Ed R. Hogg to 
Ralph Clark, ‘‘and they bore the brand Bloedel 
Donovan.’’ 


‘‘Sure,’’? answered Ralph, ‘‘we have been 


doing that for about a year, and it is working 
fine.’? 


‘¢A mill in Aberdeen is experimenting with 
the same thing,’’ remarked Max Wyman. 

‘‘Oh, you fellows ought to come to the shin- 
gle manufacturers’ luncheon once in awhile, 
and find out what’s doing,’’ remarked Sher- 
man Johnson. ‘‘This stain proposition is be- 
ing tried out successfully, particularly at 
Everett, and it seems to be here to stay.’’ 


CAFETERIA SOLVES FEEDING PROBLEM 


WEstTwoop, CALIF., Oct. 21.—It is somewhat 
of a problem in all lumber operations of mag- 
nitude to arrange for the proper feeding of 
a large force of men. It is true that many 
sawmill towns have restaurants or eating houses. 
but these as a general thing are not equipped 
to care adequately for several hundred persons 
at once time. In this connection, therefore, 


PLEDGE SUPPORT TO ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Tacoma, WAsH., Oct. 21.—Nearly 70 percent 
of the $25,000 fund for advertising Tacoma 
as the lumber capital of America has been 
raised by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, ac- 
cording to the report made by President A. H. 
Landram at the regular meeting of the organ- 
ization Oct. 18. The committee which is tak- 
ing the subscriptions has received contribu- 
tions from every one of the Tacoma firms 
solicited and expects to have the remainder of 
the amount raised by next week’s meeting. 

The big advertising campaign is receiving 
the hearty support of Tacoma merchants and 
business men who have in many cases volun- 
tarily offered subscriptions and asked for ad- 
vertising matter to distribute among their 
eastern connections. The Tacoma club’s new 
emblem, which will appear on all the advertis- 




















Cafeteria of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. 


the novel manner in which the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. provided eating facilities for its West- 
wood employees will no doubt prove interesting 
and helpful to other concerns that are faced 
with this same problem. The foundation of 
the system is the use of the cafeteria method. 
The average cost to the men is less than 40 cents 
a meal, and the operation shows a small margin 
of profit to the company, instead of the usual 
large loss which results from table board, and 
complaints on the food served or the size of 


the portions are so few that there can be no ~ 


doubt as to the success of the system. It is 
applicable only to the plant crews, of course, 
as distinguished from the loggers. 

The cafeteria building, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is 120x128 feet. It is 
located within two blocks of the plant gate 
and has a seating capacity of seven hundred 
men at one time. It is equipped thruout with 
the most modern electrical cooking appliances 
and is well ventilated and lighted. The cafe- 
teria is so arranged that two lines of customers 
may be served at once, the work being expedited 
to such an extent that within twenty minutes 
from the blowing of the quitting whistle all of 
the customers are served and eating, and within 
thirty-five minutes the room is nearly deserted. 
By requiring each man to pay for what he takes, 
whether he eats it or not, the factor of waste 
resulting from uneaten food is reduced to a 
minimum. Every effort is made toward giving 
the men the most substantial foods at a price 
to fit their pocketbooks. The manager or his 
direct representative is always on hand to re- 
ceive complaints and suggestions, and the cafe- 
teria patrons are urged to take their grievances 
immediately to him, and they are assured of 
prompt, courteous and fair adjustment. 

The club restaurant is provided for the men 
who desire a little higher grade of eating place. 
During one week no less than 1,050 meals a 
day were served there. A wide range of food 
is offered, music furnished at frequent intervals 
and everything possible is done for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the patrons. The two 
institutions provide meals to suit the taste of 
every class, at prices which are calculated to 
fit the purses of their varying customers. The 
Red River Lumber Co. stands behind both of 
them and in event of dissatisfaction of anyone 
with their management recourse to the resident 
manager or officers of the company is always 
open. The result is a satisfied crew, and no big 
deficit for the operation to absorb. 


ing matter, is regarded as one of the best things 
of its kind ever prepared in Tacoma. In re- 
sponse to the numerous requests for cuts of 
this emblem for use on stationery and printed 
matter the club authorized President Landram 
to expend the amount necessary to furnish the 
cuts, 

The club adopted an amendment to the by- 
laws under which applications for membership 
must be passed on by the board of trustees be- 
fore being approved. 

Diseussion of the car shortage closed the 
meeting. It was the unanimous opinion that 
the Puget Sound district is receiving the worst 
of it from the railroads who this year are 
favoring other sections of the West in the dis- 
tribution of cars. 


The club also decided to support the move- 
ment for the construction of a new road along 
the waterfront, the old trestle road being closed 
on account of its bad state of repair. Several 
of the mills are cut off almost entirely from 
road connections with the city because of this 
condition and for this reason are without fire 
protection from the city apparatus. 
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PLAN TO CONSERVE FIR TREES FOR PARK 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 21.—In the hope 
that ways and means will be devised for the 
conservation of thirty acres of fir trees at 
Chuckanut Summit, near Bellingham, Mayor 
E. T. Mathes has called a mass meeting for 
next week. The trees, numbering about five 
hundred, are owned by the Samish Bay Log- 
ging Co., and it will begin logging them on 
Dec. 1 unless the community contracts to buy 
them for $33,000, at the rate of $10 a thousand 
feet. The financial burden will have to be 
borne entirely by the people of Bellingham, 
apparently, as efforts to get $16,500 from the 
State parks committee, made by Vice President 
J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, have failed, the committee reporting 
that it has insufficient funds. It is Mr. Dono- 
van’s belief that if the trees are preserved 
they will prove as attractive to tourists eventu- 
ally as the redwoods near Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Another lumberman interested in saving these 
trees, which parallel one of the Northwest’s 
main highways, is William McCush, president 
of the Christie Timber Co., who is a member 
of the ways and means committee. 
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COMBINATION RAIL AND WATER RATES 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21. 
—Every lumberman inter- 
ested in the intercoastal 
trade has remarked with a 
feeling akin. to, astonishment 
the steadily widening zones 
roughly indicated as_ the 





A shipment of Ohio tiling is headed for its destination at 
Helena, Mont., having been scheduled to go by rail from factory 
to Philadelphia, Pa., thence by intercoastal route to Seattle, and 
finally to proceed thru back-haul to point of ultimate delivery. 


in- surveying terms, the 
back-haul meander is being 
steadily pushed toward the 
interior from both coasts. 
How ean there be a weak 
market for fir, inquires a 
studious and competent ob- 








region of back-haul. This 
territory has been increasing thru the move- 
ment of eastbound, and also of westbound 
freight, until now it may be said with consid- 
erable accuracy to embrace fully a third of 
the area of the United States, and more than 
half its population. On the Atlantic coast the 
back-haul zone now includes New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and that portion 
of Texas extending from a point in the north- 
ern boundary southwestward to San: Antonio. 
On the west Coast, the back-haul reaches, as 
indicated, as far east as Helena, Mont., includ- 
ing Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, California, Oregon 
and Washington. The people in the territory 
described can now be served by combination 
rail and water rates. 

Momentarily, lumber is cramped for space. 
The reason for it has been set forth many times. 
In a word, general cargo has cut down the 
movement of lumber considerably, but some of 
these days, it is confidently expected, transpor- 
tation lines will come to their senses, and will 
evolve a policy whereby general cargo rates 
will be lifted to the point that the business 
will be profitable. 

Last year, general cargo rates, for both east- 
bound and westbound traffic, were effective 


along the range of $12 to $18 a ton; but this 
year, since the rate war went into effect, they 
have dropped to only $6 a ton. 

An astonishing thing is that when the $12 
to $18 rates were in effect there was no saving 
either way. Today, shippers are taking advan- 
tage of the back-haul, and a conspicuous result 
is simply this: Intercoastal lines are probably 
taking twice as much general cargo eastbound 
as they did a year ago, and have necessarily 
forced a reduction in the space available for 
lumber shipments. At the same time, the lines 
are probably bringing twice as much westbound 
general cargo as they did a year ago. A factor 
entering into and vitally affecting this traffic 
is that twice as much time is required to load 
and unload: general cargo as a year ago, re- 
sulting in delays to westbound sailings. 

This is not all, the difference in time, in the 
intercoastal trade for a vessel sailing light and 
for one deeply laden will run as high as eight 
days on a trip. As a final result, each liner is 
taking less lumber than it did a year ago and 
is not making trips nearly so frequently, there- 
by effecting a double cut of lumber space. Ac- 
cordingly, shippers can now figure out an ever 
broadening back-haul territory, where a year 
ago there was only a little string along the 
Atlantic coast and merely an inconsequential 
line on the Pacific coast. As might be stated 


server of this situation. A 
year ago metropolitan New York was absorb- 
ing all shipments, practically, from this coast; 
but this year Pennsylvania is coming strong 
for fir lumber, and for hemlock too, making 
for a broader market. Up to the present mo- 
ment, the car famine has kept southern pine 
out of Atlantic coast territory. A reliable pub- 
lication sets forth the fact that lumber stocks 
on the north Atlantic coast are lower than 
they have been in thirty years. The space 
situation on the west Coast is such that 
it is doubtful if the volume of lumber moving 
from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 will be as great as that 
of last year for the same season. Last year, 
the west Coast was loading six to eight tramp 
steamships monthly, but this year there is hard- 
ly a tramp in sight. Probably there will be an 
average of only one every six weeks from Sept. 
1 to Jan. 1. 


The question is, when will general cargo 
rates come back? And the answer is, when 
more vessels enter the service; and they will 
enter the service undoubtedly when the rates 
advance to the point where steamship men can 
make money. 


When that time comes, there will be more 
space available for lumber. Meanwhile, lumber 
experts engaged in the intercoastal business are 
keeping close tab on America’s back-haul. 





PLANS ELABORATE DISPLAY AT TOLEDO SHOW 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 21.—Such encouraging 
results have been received from the exhibit of 
the Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, at the Central States Fair 
& Exposition, Aurora, IIl., that the organiza- 
tion will make a far better and more elaborate 
display at the forthcoming National Farmers’ 
Exposition to be held in Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 7 
to 15. A conspicuous feature will be a model 
colonial home which the association has just 
purchased from _ the 
National Retail Lum- 


galvanized product, and the new copper bearing, 
galvanized nail. All told, the exhibit now in 
preparation by Secretary R. S. Whiting and his 
assistant, Arthur Bevan, will be the most com- 
plete ever placed before the public. 

Mr. Whiting has just received a letter from 
E. 8. Todd, chairman of the forestry building 
committee, of the Central States Fair & Ex- 
position, paying a high compliment to the 
activities of the association. The letter states 
that if all the manufacturers who exhibited 
at the Aurora Forestry Building had taken the 





ber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. This 
beautiful cottage, in- 
cluding the background, 
occupies a space 30x22 
inches. The structure is 
built of cedar siding, 
and the roof is of cedar 
shingles, the siding be- 
ing gray and the roof 
red. In addition, the ex- 
hibit, which will be 
handled thru the cour- 
tesy of the Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co., 
will embrace the well 
known stained cedar 
panels, displaying vari- 
ous grades of shingles. 
There will also be an ex- 
hibit of shingles taken 
from a roof after forty- 








one years of service, Model of Colonial Home to Be Exhibited by Shingle Branch, West Coast 


along with the nails. 

There will be photo- 

graphs of the logging and milling features of 
the industry; and a section of a cedar log re- 
vealing color variations and annual rings, along 
with amount of sap and nature of the bark— 
bringing out the fact that red cedar shingles 
are manufactured from the entire log. The 
shingle booth at the fair will be made especially 
attractive thru a supply of fresh and fragrant 
cedar foliage for decorative purposes. There 
will be a good supply of literature and an 


exhibit of the shingle nails recommended by. 


the association, including the cut iron, heavily 


Lumbermen’s Association 


same care of their exhibit and had given the 
same close attention to the public, the effect 
on the lumber business in general would have 
been much greater. 


"Rae eaeaeaaas: 


THE INANE INJUNCTION ‘‘Be careful, and 
don’t take any wooden nickels,’’ often be- 
stowed by way of farewell appears to have some 
justification. Perhaps they do make ’em after 
all. Anyhow, the Wood-Nickels Co. is in busi- 
ness at Bristol, Tenn. 


CANADIAN :DOLLAR ABOVE PAR 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 21.—At the luncheon 
of wholesale lumbermen Thursday, Roy A. 
Dailey, secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, recounted experiences 
while on a recent visit to Vancouver, B. C. At 
the close of the meeting, he said: 

Here’s something of real interest. At a luncheon 
up there the other day I put down an American 
dollar to -_ for the meal. Much to my surprise, 
R. S. Underhill ‘“‘called” me, remarking: 

“Here, you blooming Yankee, two cents more, if 
you please. Don’t you know that the Canadian 
dollar is above par?’ 

So it is, for a fact. You will remember that 
about a P gem ago our money 2 there was going at 
about 15 percent premium. ow the situation is 
executing a rather remarkable “ ’bout-face.” 

‘¢Just remember that the Canadian dollar 
is two cents above par,’’ cautioned Harry I. 
Worth, of the Worth Lumber Co., who pre- 
sided at the luncheon. ‘‘This information may 
be worth while to some of you who deal in 
lumber on the other side of the line.’’ 


NEW COMPANY OPERATING OREGON PLANT 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—The Bridal Veil 
_Timber Co., of Bridal Veil, Ore., is the name 
of the new organization now operating the 
plant of the former Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
This plant, after being idle for the last two 
years, is now operating full time under the 
management of A. M. Hagen. The officers of 
the newly organized company are: W. B. 
DuBois, president; H. A. Holland, vice presi- 
dent; J. J. Donovan, secretary; Robert H. 
Noyes, treasurer; and A. M. Hagen, manager. 
The plant is located at Bridal Veil on the main 
line of the Union Pacific railway, and along 
the Columbia Highway, about sixty-five miles 
east of Portland. With the exception of the 
last few years, when it has not been operating, 
it was for many years one of the principal 
factors in the Portland fir manufacturing dis- 
trict. Mr. Hagen, the new manager, was for 
many -years with the Booth-Kelly Lumber UCo., 
of Eugene, Ore., and for the last three or four 
years was the general superintendent of the 
Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. of Onalaska, Wash. 
He has a wide reputation in Pacific coast lum- 
ber circles as an efficient operator. 
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Lumber Movement for Forty-one Weeks* 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Production Shipments Orders 
Sitar? Pie GRGBOCIRUION . 9 .0i65. 5.6 0.6005 5.00690 5 warsat oie eo 2,923,006,928 2,765,778,220  2,839,184,119 2,873,138,548  2,999,677,429  2,918,255,571 
CEA Es) oc cutee siccdbcicawo dw brane seb Se wink ws hese Rose 75,646,607 70,838,619 56,511,730 86,764,311 60,865,552 94,472,400 
NS eS eae IN Ce aN ace Smee ay Ae we 2,998,653,535  2,836,616,839  2,895,695,849  2,959,902,859 3,060,542,981 3,012,727,971 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.........-cceeceeees 3,279,474,996 2,033,780,304  3,152,991,655  2,136,567,713  3,189,282,396  2,167,861,616 
POOR oa), in Bue ob. g Sunaie 6 BRING bite ig ik in Rie we PRONE ROE 104,712,382 65,025,043 77,577,202 63,792,927 74,914,860 77,456,366 
OS Re Snes SF ee Ee Ce Te mA A 3,384,187,378  2,098,805,347  3,230,568,857  2,200,360,640  3,264,197,256 2,245,317,982 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........e.e.0.- 916,117,000 583,455,082 983,666,000 531,910,728 997,450,000 533,175,000 
EOE os, iio BW bhies + 2544 soins Sonsini ome wamnee 29,676,000 14,432,000 15,766,000 17,300,000 15,900,000 22,700,000 
co ey ee ret tere eR RY EL 2 ce 945,793,000 597,887,082 999,432,000 549,210,728  1,013,350,000 555,875,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn...... 364,841,000 265,638,000 254,377,000 186,082,000 555,968,000 358,822,000 
COMA. <5. Rg up tieicthlner lee 2h ots Sib Fw Ale o bir alee bo Wain mie oe No Beport 4,751,000 No Report 4,848,000 Not Reported 4,322,000 
EE A ath ae SRO REA ily oh ERY as SA hak Bare, SAP NPE rir oe 270,389,000 190,930,000 é 363,144,000 
Californiaé. RMOAwO0d sABBGCIBTION «cn cescccccccscceeesess 307,144,000 218,746,000 279,463,000 151,935,000 293,208,000 139,496,000 
POE NEN, JN hs Wis oa eae ew s 6 bbe we Sw os es oy wh one ee ete 9,741,000 7,856,000 6,305,000 4,543,000 8,731,000 5,389,000 
ier) chy nk a vidas sal able AS SO baba eo waeehegAas 316,885,000 226,602,000 286,368,000 156,478,000 301,939,000 144,885,000 
North Carolina Pine Association: .....6...scccccscccvcees 328,766,915 242,735,182 325,549,972 230,926,760 325,760,727 225,879,464 
IRR > 2a a sacs 6 th callous sa xis eo rosin Wotinln wth Ww ge Bie Rives mS Sl 601, 10,222,100 7,094,795 9,514,617 7,161,033 11,320,893 
RRO So ar co Sis pars she tiene be SS ee 5 etiam 335,368,000 252,957,282 332,644,767 240,441,377 332,921,760 237,200,357 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association.............. 80,927,000 80,925,000 113,382,000 71,049,000 104,292,000 63,886,000 
RO RE) ovine bao oe sees a0 VS ER Eas FON eee tase tees 1,852,000 1,705,000 y600,000 2,629,000 2,220,000 ~ 2,571,000 
Pt) (coe Sb caves ies cites Mickie catie see ouee kee 82,779,000 82,630,000 115,982,000 73,678,000 106,512,000 66,457,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 352,031,603 No Report 323,555,500 No Report 323,402,000 Not Reported 
PR BEE oe a cp ateth he eaes Yb be eee Nae heh Ses 6iones bes 9,024,956 No Report 10,489,739 No Report 8,590,000 Not Reported 
ORE. cc 5.2 alse pha ws SAN ei an Si a emine eae 5 ewes.) Wane 361,056,559 334,045,239 331,992, 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipment and Orders).......... 237,254,030 174,929,762 176,944,466 189,391,855 178,382,445 218,231,659 
Total for Forty-one Weeks (Cut, Shipment and Orders)... 8,789,563,472  6,365,987,550  8,449,113,712 6,371,001,601  8,967,422,997  6,625,607,310 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Aug., 1922 on on = 
Hardwo00dS ....cccccccceceecscrevevccsseessvecssces y000 ‘ot Reported 
DEMS A. | Ook $0 0g4 be SURE b Rak ot oe ootkavaae 39,881,000 125,179,000 39,481,000 90,649,000 ot Reportea Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)...........+.... 8,918,845,472 6,491,166,550  8,568,241,712 6,461,650,604 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Oct. 14. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. =P 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SeaTTLE, WAsH., Oct. 21.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Oct. 9 to 14 inclusive, as recorded by the sales reporting department of 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, were: 





—Orders—- Prices————_—_ we —Orders— Price 

V. g. flooring, 1x4”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 1x6”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 

SR Ral shim ataeanlitsn «saints 2 11,000 2 $57.00 $52.00 $5.00 No. 2 and better......... 60 394,000 7 42.00 38.00 4.00 

ee 46 236,000 ¢ Wee “C200 f80 Ma. S 2.22... 06sic.. 0... 9 46,000 4 39.50 36.00 3.50 
Sige RRP EERE: 20 173,000 aw ee 4 seane 

sv BO siti anaxnrmnsnndesns 7 21.50 14.50 — 7.00 

a g. a, ws 5 aie: cae eal WU, Soi tretonnesniiente neni 12 41,000 7 21:00 15.00 6.00 

°@ Apeeetienpreptiggnene 64,000 4 38.00 34.00 4.00 woe a ae 

6” No. 2 and better : UE veewnaesen-neseos sae CR 8 2250 19.00 3.50 

| eee gener 35,000 . a, fe, a Te asi scesytotaiiarens 47 131,000 7 23.50 20.00 3.50 

Ceiling, 5%x4”— il, spekidouiiiedinenen 32 65,000 6 23.50 20.00 3.50 

No. 2 and better........... 41 174,000 5 39.00 35.00 4.00 2x6-8, 22-95 20 2I2TIIIIT 20 48,000 8 26.50 20.50 6.00 

3 Sa ona EN Feukah 11 57,000 5 37.00 30.50 6.50 RE Seances 4 10,000 2 27.00 22.00 -~—-5.00 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative 
statistics for September, 1921 and 1922, based 
on the reports of same twenty-two member 


mills: 
September, September, —Increase—- 
1922 1921 





Feet Pct. 
Production... 13,528,000 8,404,000 5,124,000 61 
Shipments.... 13,707,000 10,354,000 3,353,000 32.4 
Oragers. ..2.6 12,467,000 10,356,000 2,111,000 20.4 
END MoNTH— 
Unfilled orders 24,186,000 11,612,000 12,574,000 108.3 
BEOCKS. ..0%5% 26,050,000 30,048,000 *3,998,000 *13.3 
*Decrease. ‘ 


Average Value of }$x2!/4 Clear No. 1 and Factory 
F.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


September, September —Increase— 
1922 1921 Amount Pct. 
Prine s sk wees $82.83 $66.34 $16.49 24.9 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 21.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical 
report for the week ended Oct. 14: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 





No. of of pro- estimated 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 9,741,000 100 12,700,000 
Shipments ... 15 6,905,000 71 9,000,000 

Orders— 
Received ... 14 8,731,000 90 12,000,000 
On hand.... 14 62,797,000 kits 86,000,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 
15 mills 14 mills 
Northern California* ...... 2,660,000 3,167,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,390,000 4,212,000 
ee eee 33,000 0 
PR 5S a chess coN ease 1,519,000 671,000 
EIN Etc Sao wianin se baat ao 03,000 681,000 
J | er ees eee 6,905,000 8,731,000 





*North and south of line running thru San Luis 
Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of figures appearing in the 
table at the top of this page. Orders and 
shipments are shown below as percentages of 
production: 


During During 41 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 

Oct. 14 Oct. 14 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 

Southern Pine ........ 132i 7 97 

bs a. ee 1390 Ott GB 95 96 
Western Pine ......... 37 53 564 106 107 
California Pines ....... >. ee. Fae *70 *152 
California Redwood.... 14 65 92 90 95 
No. Carolina Pine...... 26 107 108 99 99 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 19 140 120 140 129 
Northern Pine ........ 116 8§=695 93 92 
96 102 


74 5 
**California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association report not received in time for this 
compilation. 
*For forty weeks only. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21.—For the week 
ended Oct. 14, 139 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Feet 
Production ... 104,712,882 8% above normal 
Shipments ... 177,577,202 4% above orders 
fg re 74,914,860 28% below production 


New business— 
Water delivery— 


RMRPRTUPULADS 95.6 65 0)e os eng sk ele 19,914,374 
es See are 9,490,486 
Total water (39% of total)....... 29,404,860 
PREAA 1 d t) POMES bo Wi 50109-6080 sbeebs 6pm 45,510,000 
OURS OUOED: 6 6ibic cos 84 3:00 eee wre 74,914,860 
Shipments— 
Water delivery— 
BORNE 6 bos Sekt wsceen 23,680,418 
OI ipa isa aa cde sea oes 7,696,784 
Total water (40% of total)....... 31,377,202 
BEN A NI 6 55. 6.5.5 2's 00a p 56,o.0 54 Gm 46,200,000 
OCA BHIDIRONUS: ois ccescsescccce 77,577,202 
Unfilled orders— . 
POOTIGHUIC ~CALBO | 6.6.6 ooscieio st ccewee 118,074,262 feet 
COO at See eee Sees een y See 69,720,529 feet 
BROGE  oiosca ose pio Rew eds be sa Ree 7,750 cars 








North Carolina 


NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 23.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures reported by thirty-nine mills for the 
week ended Oct. 14: 


Feet 








Percentages of 
Production Ship- Last 
Nor- Ac- ments Week 


Production— mal tual 
Actual . 9,040,029 88 
Normal.. 10,290,000 

Shipments. 9,245,120 90 102 


Orders ... 8,661,033 84 96 94 95% 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 14 from 
forty-one mills: 


—Percent of— 
Pro- Ship- 
Cars Feet duction ments 
Production. . arta 33,238,000 a. 
Shipments... *766 19,141,000 57.59 
Orders— 
Received ... 709 %+17,725,000 53.33 92.60 
On hand.. 3,574 489,350,000 stoke abo 


*Of these totals, local sales were 36 cars, con- 
taining 741,000 feet. 

+Local orders are not included, as in case of re- 
tail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 


Bookings for the week by forty identical 
mills are 80.39 percent of bookings for the 
previous week. 





Statistics on California Pine Sales 
appear on page 74 





IN A STUDY OF DATA concerning 22,000 
criminals that had passed thru the penal in- 
stitutions of the State of New York it was 
found that only four out of the entire number 
were college graduates. 
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A “BILLET” MILL FOR MANUFACTURING SMALL LOGS 


(Cancluded from front page) 
tremely compact and efficient shape. Everything 
about the mill is done mechanically, if it is pos- 
sible to do it in that way. One of the accom- 
panying illustrations shows a floor plan of the 





Logs decked ready for manufacture in the “‘billet’”’ 
mill at the plant of the Southern Lumber Co. 
They go up the log chute In a stream, as may 
be seen. The illustration gives a good idea of 
the size of logs manufactured in this way 


mill. In making the drawing no attempt was 
made to dimension it, the purpose being to show 
the arrangement. After the log is split by the 
circular saw installed in the log chute, the 
slabs drop to the transfer chain and go to the 





horizontal resaw. If the slab after coming 
thru the resaw needs to be resawn once more, 
it is dropped upon ‘‘A,’’ which drops the slab 
upon ‘‘B’’ and from ‘‘B’’ it goes back to 
‘*C’’ when the slab is in position to go thru 
the resaw once more. The operation from ‘‘A’’ 
to ‘**B’’ to ‘‘C’’ is entirely mechanical. 
Boards go from the resaw to the edger and 
from the edger drop upon a transfer chain 
which takes them thru a soda dip. This soda 
dip, so far as the tank is concerned, is similar 
to an ordinary dip but it has a large wheel 
which turns and thoroly immerses the short 
length lumber in the solution as it passes thru. 

A surprisingly large amount of good lumber 








is secured from these small logs. Many of 
them have a good many knots, but as a rule 
these knots are sound and firmly fixed in the 
wood. Concerns which are specializing in the 
marketing of every possible piece of lumber 
are finding these mills very ieffective. There are 
a multitude of uses for such matérial, other 
than as car roofing. Much of it is suitable 
for box making and for crating, while the 
balance is disposed of for the almost innu- 
merable uses to which short length lumber may 
be put. One southern company alone adds more 
than 10,000,000 feet to its annual production 
by remanufacturing slabs and by manufactur- 
ing lumber from logs in a ‘‘billet’’ mill. 
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Floor plan showing layout of the “‘billet’’ mill of 
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the Southern Lumber Co. No attempt was made 


to dimension the drawing, it being given herewith to show the layout and illustrate the 
fact that everything which can be done mechanically is done that way. Slabs which have to 
pass thru the resaw a second time drop from“A” to “B”’ to “‘C”’ mechanically 





AUSTRIAN LUMBERMEN STUDYING AMERICAN LUMBERING 


Hugo Bruckmann and Baron Richard 
Groedel, both of Vienna, Austria, recently vis- 
ited Chicago. They are making a trip thru 
the lumber producing regions of the United 
States to see and study American sawmill and 
logging machinery in operation. Mr. Bruck- 
mann is manager and chief engineer of G, 
Topham & Co., of Vienna. This company has 
been building sawmill machinery since 1853. 
Baron Groedel is one of the principal timber 
owners and ‘lumber manufacturers of Central 
Europe. 

Until recently labor has been so cheap and 
plentiful in Central Europe that labor saving 
machinery was not needed. For example, when 
a log was wanted in a mill twelve to twenty 
men would pick it up and carry it in. 

Mr. Bruckmann has built in Central Eu- 
rope perhaps fifty sawmills from his own de- 
sign. He expresses the opinion, based upon a 
preliminary examination of mills in this coun- 
try, that American machinery can be used to 
very good advantage thruout Central Europe. 
He does not believe, however, that European 
manufacturers can manufacture essential ma- 
chines, but that American sawmill machinery 
manufacturers will have to export them. Such 
items as boilers, line shafts and live rollers can 
be manufactured to advantage in Austria, but 
band mills, edgers and similar equipment would 
have to be made in this country. The belief 
is quite generally held in Central Europe that 
American machinery does not work econom- 
leally. Mr. Bruckmann says, however, that 
from inspection he believes the exact contrary 
to be the case, and is of the opinion that it is 
more economical than the machinery used in 
Central Europe, considering, of course, that 
operations are carried forward in America at 
greater speed than is the case in his country. 

Very few new sawmills have been built in 
Central Europe since the war. What few mills 
have been built have been equipped almost en- 
tirely with second-hand machinery. The mills 
vary in capacity and produce 10,000 to 450,000 


feet a day. In some countries of Central Eu- 
rope manufacturing is active at this time. In 
Poland, for example, much lumber is being 
produced and a good market is being enjoyed. 
Much of this lumber is going to England. 
Baron Groedel owns a great deal of timber in 
Poland and has several large sawmills in that 
country. His holdings, principally spruce, com- 
prise 80,000,000 cubic meters, which converted 
into board feet is approximately 34,000,000,000 
feet. However, in figuring contents of logs in 
Poland, the exact content is figured and no al- 
lowance is made for waste. Consequently 34,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber as scaled in Poland 
will not produce 34,000,000,000 board feet, in- 
asmuch as out of this total the waste in manu- 
facture must come. 


In Roumania the lumber business is good, 
except for the fact that in that country a 
most acute car shortage is being experienced. 
As a matter of fact, where operations may 
be carried on at this time, the car shortage is 
the most serious matter which must be con- 
tended with. Cars were destroyed during the 
war and have never been repaired or replaced. 
Baron Groebel also owns timber in Roumania, 
Asia Minor and in other places in Central 
Europe. 


Sawmill Operations in Central Europe 


In Central Europe practically all of the 
sawing is done by gang saws. The gangs are 
of varying sizes, ranging from 12 inches up. 
Logs, on the whole, are not so large as on the 
Pacific coast, but in diameter at least will com- 
pare well with many being sawn in the South 
today. In the spruce timber being sawn by 
Baron Groedel in Poland, the logs run 24 to 
36 inches in diameter, some smaller and some 
larger of course being encountered. As a gen- 
eral rule, two logs only are obtained from each 
tree, these logs rarely being longer than 16 
feet. When the logs are sawn they are taken 
directly into a mill and put thru the gang 
saw without squaring up. This practically 


finishes the operation of lumber manufacture. 
Some sawmills have planers but most of the 
lumber is shipped rough because it goes from 
one country to another and, if it is planed, the 
duty is prohibitive. Where planing is done 
at the sawmills, the board is either surfaced on 
one or two sides or else dressed and matched. 
It is seldom that a board is ever dressed on the 
edges. Where boards are just to be surfaced 
it is customary to take off not more than - 
inch in the planing and sometimes not more 
than 7 z-inch is removed. In stock which is 
dressed and matched the back usually has only 
gz-inch removed, while the face side has #- 
inch removed. The speed of the planer is gen- 
erally not in excess of 80 to 100 lineal feet a 
minute for softwoods. Square headed knives 
are largely used in the planers and, where fine 
work is required, five sets of knives are usually 
employed. 

Hours of labor vary considerably in the dif- 


. ferent sawmills. Prior to the war twelve hours 


were the rule; now, however, in the larger 
centers where organizations comparable to our 
labor unions are firmly established, 8-hour 
shifts are worked. In the mills, however, which 
are in more isclated sections ten hours are be- 
ing worked and in some cases eleven. The 
efficiency of labor, however, is very low and the 
socialistic tendencies of a great many of the 
people make it very difficult to keep up the 
mills’ production. 


IN HIS latest cable report, Commercial At- 
tache Chester Lloyd Jones, at Paris, states that 
the demand for lumber from the United States 
is even duller than during the preceding months, 
altho much lumber is coming from Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany. According to a state- 
ment by Senator de Lubersac, Germany is ex- 
pected to furnish 1,500,000 cubic meters of 
wood as reparations during 1923. Reconstruc- 
tion in the devastated regions has been stimu- 
lated by imports of -materials from Germany 
under the Wiesbaden and other agreements. 
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EASTERNERS SEEK UNIFORM GRADING RULES 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—One of the most 
important matters which has engaged the at- 
tention of eastern lumbermen in recent years 
is now arousing earnest discussion among re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers alike. 
It is the long mooted question of uniform 
grading rules for eastern lumber. Recent 
activities of the United States secretary of 
commerce, and State action to secure uniform 
lumber grading rules which shall have the 
authority of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts behind them, have brought the issue to 
a head. Both producers and distributers of 
eastern lumber are now agreed that a satis- 
factory solution must be found if the lumber 
trade is to forestall the arbitrary formulation 
by State authorities of lumber grading rules 
that may be unfair to many and entirely satis- 
factory to none. 

The director of the State bureau of stand- 
ards has been given authority by the State 
legislature to formulate and publish lumber 
grading rules which shall be officially recog- 
nized in the event of any disputes that may 
arise between buyers and sellers of lumber. He 
has agreed that if the various branches of the 
lumber trade can get together and recommend 
reasonably satisfactory grading rules he will 
accept them; otherwise he will formulate and 
establish official grading rules himself. For 
many weeks prominent lumbermen have been 
working hard to set up satisfactory standards, 
but they are still far from a solution. Repre- 
sentatives of the retailers want grading rules 
which-the producers insist are unreasonably 
strict and impracticable. Representatives of 
the manufacturers have proposed grading rules 
which the retail lumbermen declare to be entirely 
too loose and unfair to the consumers. Repre- 
sentative wholesalers are working hard to re- 
concile these divergent viewpoints and to secure 
uniform standards that shall be as satisfactory 
as possible to the greatest number of all 
branches of the lumber trade, as well as to 
lumber consumers. 

Eastern lumber organizations now officially 
engaged in the effort to solve the problem are: 
The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Lumber Trade Club of 
Boston, and the eastern spruce manufacturers, 
who are informally organized without any offi- 
cial association name. They are represented, 
respectively, by a committee composed of the 
following prominent eastern lumbermen: Wells 
Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; J. H. Miskel, of the Green & Wood 
Lumber Co., New Bedford, Mass.; E. D. Saw- 
yer, of the E. D. Sawyer Lumber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Walter Parker, of the St. John 
Lumber Co., New Brunswick, Canada. 

This committee has had several meetings, has 
worked hard and its members have discussed 
the matter with many of their associates, but 
it has not yet been able to reach a unanimous 
decision on any of the many grading rules that 
have been proposed. At its last meeting, in 
September, at the office of the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co. here, it was agreed to meet again early 
next month, when each member of the com- 
mittee is expected to have worked out a set 
of grading rules which shall incorporate his 
own ideas modified, to the extent he considers 
reasonably acceptable to his associates in his 
particular branch of the lumber industry, to 
meet the requirements of his associates in the 
other branches of the trade. 


Producers Object to Retailers’ Rules 


In the meanwhile a group of retailers has 
worked out a set of ‘‘rules for uniform survey 
and grading of eastern pine, spruce and hem- 
lock produced in the New England States, 
eastern Canada and the Maritime Provinces.’’ 
These rules have been submitted to the director 
of the bureau of standards, tentatively approved 
by him, and he has notified the lumber trade 
that they will be officially approved by him if 
the various branches of the trade regard them 
as reasonably acceptable. Objection has been 
made to them, however, particularly by repre- 
sentatives of the producers of eastern lumber, 


as too strict in some features and not suffi- 
ciently explicit in other details. 


Rules Recommended by Retailers 


As a basis of discussion and for the general 
information of members of the trade handling 
eastern lumber, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been requested to publish these rules recom- 
mended by certain retail dealers and now offi- 
cially before the State authorities. They are 
as follows: 


In construing and applying the following rules 
the number and extent of defects allowed are un- 
derstood to be proportionate to their damaging 
effect upon the stock under consideration. Defects 
other than those enumerated herein as standard 
defects must nevertheless be considered as equiva- 
lent defects by the surveyor in determining the 
grade. In preparing these rules the purposes for 
which each grade may be used have been considered 
in determining the number, size and position of 
the defects which it may contain and still be satis- 
factory for the use intended. 

The grade shall in each case be determined by 
the number, character and location of the defects 
visible in any piece. The defects herein allowed 
are intended to describe the poorest piece any 
grade may contain. Each grade is intended to in- 
clude all lumber between the next higher and the 
next lower grades. 

Bright sap shall not be considered a defect in 
any of the grades provided for or described in 
these rules. 

All boards, either rough or dressed on two sides, 
shall be surveyed on the best side to determine 
the grade. Those surfaced on one side shall be 
surveyed on the dressed side, 

All lumber shall be surveyed and graded as to 
its full lengths and widths unless so marked by 
the shipper as clearly to indicate that a portion of 
= - aces has been omitted to allow for 

efects. 

In the measurement of all edge lumber fractions 
exactly on the one-half foot shall be given alter- 
nately to buyer and seller ; fractions below the one- 
half foot shall be dropped and those above one- 
half foot shall be counted to the next higher figure 
on the board rule. A piece tally in feet shall be 
made of all lumber measured. All lumber of 
standard grades and thicknesses shall be tailied 
face or surface measure, and this tally shall be 
the number of feet, board measure, of one-inch 
lumber. If the lumber is thicker than one inch, 
one-quarter or one-half shall be added where the 
lumber is 1% or 1% inches thick, If the lumber 
is 2 inches or thicker, the surface measure shall 
be multiplied by the thickness. All lumber less 
than one inch thick shall be tallied face measure. 
When strips or stock widths are measured, a tally 
showing widths and lengths must be made. 


Defects 


In grading eastern pine, spruce and hemlock 
the following shall be considered as defects: Im- 
perfect manufacture, knots, wane, splits, shakes, 
rot, gum seams, stained sap, pitch pockets or 
streaks, and worm, grub or knot holes. 

For the oe of these grading rules the fol- 
lowing shall be considered as standard defects: 


fa} One sound knot 1%4-inches in diameter. 
(b) Two smaller knots equal in extent or dam- 
age to one 14-inch knot. 

(c) Worm, grub, or knot holes equal in extent 
or damage to one standard knot. 

(d) One yw not diverging more than one inch 
to a foot and not longer in inches than the surface 
measure of the piece in feet. 

(e) Wane, in excess of that which will dress 
off in planing, shall be considered as one standard 
defect if one-inch in width and one-sixth the 
length of the board or its equivalent at one or 
both ends. A greater or lesser amount of wane 
shall be considered in like proportion. 

f) Pitch pockets shall be considered as equiva- 
lent to knots of equal size in any grade. A pitch 
pocket showing on both sides of the piece shall be 
=e as equivalent to a knot hole of equal 
size. 

(g) Imperfect manufacture such as poor sawing, 
torn grain, loosened grain, skips in dressing, wane, 
broken knots etc., shall be considered defects and 
will reduce the grade according to their effects 
upon the use of the —. 

(h) Gum seams, pitch streaks, stained sap, sea- 
son checks, shake or rot shall be considered as 
defects in proportion to their damaging effect upon 
the piece under consideration. 

(i) Burls that do not contain knots or unsound 
centers shall not be considered defects. 

(j) Ordinary season checks such as may occur 
in lumber properly covered shall not be considered 
as defects. 

Eastern Pine 


Eastern pine shall be 8 feet and upward in 
length, 4 inches and upward in width, and shall 
be graded as follows: Clear, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
barn; box and culls, 

Clears may have one standard knot or its equiva- 
lent in pitch pocket, together with not more than 
5 percent stained sap. No wane except what will 
work out in dressing. May allow 10 percent of 
8-inch widths if absolutely clear; all other 3-inch 
widths to be graded as culls. 

No. 1 barn may have two standard knots or their 
equivalent in pitch pockets, some wane and stained 


sap, and shake which does not extend thru the 
piece. 


No. 2 barn may have three standard knots, so 
located as not to impair the strength of the piece, 
or their equivalent in pitch pockets. Also some 
wane, stained sap, and shake which does not ex- 
tend thru the piece. 


No. 3 barn may have two branch knots in addi- 
tion to all defects allowable in No. 2 barn. 

Box may have wane extending one-third the 
length of the piece, or one lit extending not 
more than two feet from the en . in addition to all 
defects permitted in No. 3 barn. 

Culls shall include all pieces too poor for above 
grades. 

Eastern Spruce 


BOARDS 


Spruce, one inch in thickness, shall be graded 
as clear; No. 1; merchantable; No. 2; and culls, 

Clear and No. 1 spruce, one inch in thickness, 
shall be 6 feet and upward in length and 3 inches 
and upward in width, provided, however, that 
there shall not be more than 10 percent of 6-foot 
— and 15 percent of 38-inch widths in any 
one lot, 

Clear shall be well manufactured, square butted, 
and free from all defects except slight wane and 
slight stain both of which will dress off in planing. 

0. 1 shall be well manufactured, square butted, 
may have slight wane and slight stain, and a few 
small, sound knots equivalent to four %-inch knots 
if - located as to permit cutting up with little 
waste. 

Merchantable spruce, one inch in thickness, shall 
be well manufactured, shall be 8 feet and upward 
in length and 4 inches and upward in width, but 
there shall not be more than 10 percent of 8-foot 
lengths or 4-inch widths in any lot. In addition 
to the defects mee in No. 1 grade it may 
have wane equal to 44-inch diagonal on a 1x6-inch 
—12-foot board, which will dress off in planing, 
joining, or in matching. Some stained sap, tt 
otherwise sound, shall be permissible, but this | 
— shall be free from large, coarse, or loose 

nots, worm or knot holes, gum seams, shakes, 
splits and rot. 

No. 2 spruce shall be well manufactured but shall 
permit any one of the following defects: Firm rot 
on one side, split extending not more than two 
feet from end, large and loose knots, stain, or one- 
third shake. All boards to be at least two-thirds 
nailing sound. 

Culls.. All boards falling below above grades 
shall be classified as culls, but must be sufficiently 
firm to hold together when properly handled, 


Spruce More Than One Inch In Thickness 


Spruce over one inch in thicknegs shall be graded 
as clear; No, 1; merchantable; No. 2; and culls. 

Clear and No. 1 shall be 8 feet and upward in 
length, and 5 inches and upward in width pro- 
vided that there shall not be more than 10 percent 
of minimum lengths and 15 percent of minimum 
widths in any lot. Allowable defects same as 
those permitted in clear and No. 1 one-inch spruce. 

Merchantable shall be sound, strong lumber, well 
manufactured, free from shake or shell that would 
materially impair its strength and from loose or 
rotten knots, worm holes, large gem seams, or rot, 
2x3-inch, 2x4-inch, and 3x4-inch shall be 8 feet 
and upward in length. Larger sizes shall be 10 
feet and a in length. Shorter lengths shal? 
be included in No, 2 grade. 

No. 2 shall be sound, well manufactured, and 
suitable for all ordinary construction purposes 
without waste. In addition to the defects allowed 
in merchantable it —e also have sound and tight 
knots approximately -inch in diameter in 2x3- 
inch, 2x4-inch and 38x4-inch and proportionately 
greater in the larger dimensions; spike knots that 
do not materially weaken the piece; wane, not 
over one-third the thickness of the piece, 114-inch 
wide on face up to 6 inches and 1%, inches wide 
on face 8 inches or wider, extending not more than 
one-third the length of the piece or a proportionate 
amount for a shorter distance on both edges. 

Culls. All below above grades shall be classified 


as culis. 
Eastern Hemlock 

Hemlock shall be graded as merchantable; No. 
2; and culls. 

Merchantable boards shall be 8 feet or more in 
length and 5 inches or more in width. Dimension 
lumber 2x3-inch, 2x4-inch, and 38x4-inch shall be 
8 feet or more in length and larger sizes shall be 
10 feet or more in length. 

Merchantable shall be sound and free from loose 
knots, wane, splits, rot or shake which would im- 
pair its strength. 

No. 2 boards may have wane, shake, dry rot on 
one side, and splits extending not more than 2 feet 
from end, but must be nailing sound. 

Culls. All hemlock lumber below above grades 
shall be classified as culls. 


Reasons for Objections 


Practically all the eastern lumber manufac- 
turers and the majority of the wholesalers are 
opposed to these rules as published above. They 
want specific, explicit and unmistakable rules, 
if any, and they also believe these grading 
rules now before the State authorities are too 
strict in some particulars. 

Expressing the viewpoint of the producers 
and wholesale distributers of eastern lumber, 
Wells Blanchard, president of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
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also a lumber manufacturer himself, said: 


I think the great majority of those now engaged 
in the distribution of eastern lumber will agree 
that the official establishment of generally recog- 
nized grading rules will be a seed thing for the 
industry as a whole. There are some manufactur- 
ers who are not particularly interested in the 
establishment of grading rules. They feel their 
lumber is as well manufactured as is practicable, 
and they experience no difficulty in finding plenty 
of customers glad to buy all they can produce. 
They are inclined to “let well enough alone’ and 
to maintain a passive attitude until there is danger 
of the adoption of grading rules which might be 
really injurious to them. 


Under present conditions there ‘are not any 
really authoritative grading rules for eastern lum- 
ber. We all have our own ideas, and a buyer is 
often inclined to find a lot more culls in a cargo 
or carload than the seller put in when he made 
the shipment. This is likely to be pretty expensive 
for a weak kneed wholesaler. If one of the 
licensed surveyors is called in he can only depend 
on his own judgment and what he happens to con- 
ceive to be the general practice of that particular 
community. He is employed and nag by the buyer 
of the lumber. When you remember that we have 
to allow 33% percent discount on culls and that 
what the manufacturer will allow for culls is 
usually much less than some large buyers will in- 
sist to be culls, you will see that it is 
apt to be pretty expensive for the 
wholesaler. 


Grub holes: No. 
Black beetles:. No—unless dress off. 
Pitch pockets: 
Stain: No—unless dress off. 
Dote: No. 
No. 1 


Manufacture: DIS smoothly to standard. 

Wane: OK if DIS. 

Rot: No. 

Gum seam: No. 

Shake: 0. 

Checks: Season feather check OK. 

Knots. %-inch diameter or any if one side 
clear. 

Knot holes: No. 

Grub holes: No. 

Black beetles. Permitted one side. 

Pitch pockets: OK. 

Stain: Permitted one side. 

Dote: No. 

No, 2 


Manufacture: ,,-inch to the inch—scant thick- 
ness so as to dress to standard 44-inch scant width. 
Wane: % length of stick—3 square edges equal 
in width and thickness. 


Rot: No. 
Gum seam: No—but allowable in 6x8-inch or 
bigger. 


Shake: No—but allowable in 6x8-inch or bigger. 
Checks: Season 1/12 length—feather check OK. 


MANUFACTURER BUYS RETAIL YARD 


CoLUMBIA, Miss., Oct. 23—H. L. White, 
president of the J. J. White Lumber Co., of 
this city, and of the Helen White Lumber Co., 
of Clyde, Miss., has purchased the retail yard 
at Yazoo City, Miss., formerly owned by W. 8S. 
Dolton Lumber Co., and will operate there 
under name of the H. L. White Lumber Yard. 
Mr. White is well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a manufacturer of 
southern pine lumber. He has recently pur- 
chased several large tracts of timber land in 
the Pearl River Valley and near Hillsdale, giv- 
ing to his mills approximately 225,000,000 feet 
- some of the finest longleaf timber in the 

tate. 


(SREB SBAAAAZAZAS 


CANNING PLANT MAKES GOOD 


ELIZABETH, La., Oct. 23.—Started last spring 
as an adjunct to the work of the Industrial 
Lumber Co. in developing the land around 
Elizabeth, the Industrial Canning Plant, owned 
by the lumber company, is right 
now busily engaged in putting in 





Not Fair to Small Retailer 


Besides, it is not fair to the small 
retail yard to accept lumber as it is 
billed and shipped, and consequently 
to pay considerably more for the 
same sort of lumber, than the large 
retailer who shaves down his aver- 
age cost by his own system of grad- 
ing at the expense of the seller. The 
same sort of lumber should be graded 
the same everywhere, and the price 
should be the same. With uniform 
and officially recognized grading rules 
for eastern lumber this is what we 
would have. 

I think most of my associates agree 
that it is desirable to establish more 
radical division of eastern spruce 
into grades than merely merchantable 
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The receiving platform of the Industrial Canning Plant, Elizabeth, La. 
Porto Rican yams being graded for fresh shipment and for canning 


and culls. We should have a grade between mer- 
chantable and culls, as there is much lumber which 
now is classified by some buyers as culls altho 
they sell it for all general building purposes and 
get just about as much for it as they do for their 
fully merchantable grade. It also is suggested 
that we have a clear and No. 1 grade of spruce, 
including the finest lumber that is even better than 
the merchantable grade, and this would sell for 
about double the price of the ordinary merchant- 
able grade. Culls might sell for about the same 
discount as at present and the new grade, between 
merchantable and culls, for about 10 percent off. 


A proposed set of grading rules which ap- 
pear to be generally satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers as well as to wholesalers, and which 
have not been seriously objected to by some 
of the retailers who have looked them over, 
will be considered at the next meeting of the 
grading committee early in November. They 
are as follows: 


Clear 


Manufacture: Dress smoothly to standard. 
Wane: OK if dress off. 

Rot: No. 

Gum seam: No. 

Shake: No. 

Checks: Season feather check OK, 
Knots: No. 

Knot holes: No. 


Knots: OK—except branch knots of whole 
width and half thickness. 

Knot holes: No. 

Grub holes: 1 in each 6 feet b. m. 

Black beetles: OK. 

Pitch pockets: OK. 

Stain: Sap stain no defect. 

Dote: No. 

No. 3 ' 


Manufacture: %-inch to inch—whole length; 
¥%-inch to inch one edge—if other side correspond- 
ingly thick 14-inch to inch—1/6 of length. 

Wane: % length of stick—2 square edges equal 
in width and thickness. 

Rot: 1/12 surface one side. 

Gum seam: % length if not open. 

Shake: 1/6 length if not open. 

Checks: 1/6. 

Knots: OK. 

Knot holes: One %-inch hole in each 6 feet 


m. 

Grub holes: One in each 1 foot b. m. 

Black beetles: 

Pitch pockets: OK. 

Stain: OK. ‘ 
Dote: OK if dress off or 1/12 surface 1 side. 


Culls 


All other lumber not included in the above 
grades, 


> 


MASONS AND CARPENTERS are paid 6 to 8 
bolivars ($1.16 to $1.54) a day in Venezuela. 


Lh 


its fall pack of sweet potatoes. 
The company believes that in order 
to get the right kind of farmers 
on its lands it must provide them 
with a market and consequently 
fresh vegetables are shipped regu- 
larly and a considerable part of 
the crop is canned. Contracts were 
secured to ship this fall about thirty 
ears of sweet potatoes, both fresh 
and cured. The canning plant also 
handled beans, cucumbers, cabbage, 
peppers and beets, many success- 
ful crops having been secured this 
year. Everything about the plant 
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Handling sweet potatoes in the Industrial Canning Plant, Elizabeth, La. 
Note white caps, aprons and gloves. No stock is touched by hand 


is kept spick and span in the most uptodate, 
sanitary manner. The workers are provided 
regularly with white gloves, caps and aprons, 
and all of the vegetables are packed in cans 
without being touched by the hands of the 
workers. The accompanying illustrations give 
a comprehensive idea of the plant and how 
carefully the vegetables are handled. 


TO CUT OHIO HARDWOOD TIMBER TRACT 


Grove City, Pa., Oct. 23.—Anderson & 
Davidson, a lumber manufacturing concern of 
this city, composed of H. L. R. Anderson, of 
Grove City, and C. M. Davidson, of Jackson 
Center, Pa., recently purchased a tract of oak, 
chestnut and black walnut timber which is 
estimated to cut over 3,000,000 feet. Eighty 
percent of this timber is oak and the tract 
is located in Holmes and Coshocton counties, 
Ohio, on the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus rail- 
road. Three circular sawmills are being put 
into operation in this tract of timber and the 
company expects to complete cutting the timber 
in eighteen months. 
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A Perpetual Inventory System for Hardwood Producers 


WARREN, ARK., Oct. 23.—The Bradley Lumber 
Co., of Warren, which conducts a very large 
business, handling not only southern pine but 
all hardwoods produced in the South, carries a 
perpetual inventory of stock in the yard that 
works out very nicely and enables the company 
to tell at all times just what sto¢k it has on 
hand and wheré it is located. 


In the first place, every alley has a number 


held to be sufficiently close for practical pur- 
poses. 


Hardwood Logs Washed Before Sawing 


Originally the Bradley Lumber Co. cut 
nothing but pine and consequently there was 
a pond in connection with the sawmill. Now, 
however, it saws more hardwood than soft 
wood and as a result a derrick had to be 
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Home being built by R. Fullerton, of the Bradiey Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


Each room is to be 


finished in a different species of wood and finish of each room will be selected by different 


foremen at the plant 


which is painted on the tram at each end of 
the alley. Each pile foundation is then given 
a number, the odd numbered piles being on 
one side and the even numbered on the other 
side. Thus the location of any pile is definitely 
fixed, and as the pile numbers are painted 
plainly on the foundations, any pile can be 
found as easily as a house number on a 
street. 

For keeping track of the stock in the office, 
ecards are used. A sample card is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. These cards are 
filed in the simplest sort of filing cases. One 
case is devoted to each wood and the cards 
in it are filed as follows: First, the color; then 
the grade, then dry stock, then 90 days dry, 
then 60 days dry, then 30 days dry and last, 
green. The divisions are marked by guide cards. 

If the planing mill foreman wants some 
particular stock to work for an order, the per- 
petual inventory drawer is opened and the 
dry file is looked thru until the right stock is 
found. This card is then taken out of the 
file and the stock is loaded up and notation 
made on the card when it is returned to the 
office. 


A duplicate set for cards is kept but this 
duplicate set is filed numerically; that is, pile 
1 in alley No. 1 is the first card, and pile 
2 in alley No. 1 is the second one and so on. 
Thus the one record can be checked against 
the other if necessary. 

At the Bradley Lumber Co.’s plant all the 
stock is piled by contract. As soon as a pile 
has been completed its content is estimated 
by a tallyman. The names of the pilers are 
given and a ecard is made out. Careful track 
is kept of piling and no man is paid unless 
the piles have been tallied. The cards arranged 
in numerical order are usually employed in 
making out the pay of the pilers. The totals 
on these cards must, of course, check with the 
totals on the other cards. If there is a differ- 
ence the matter is easily checked up, for on 
each pile the contents and grade are also 
marked. In this way pilers have no opportunity 
of ‘‘putting anything over.’’ No attempt is 
made to keep a perpetual inventory of material 
in the sheds or in the planing mill. This ma- 
terial is estimated once a month and that is 


installed to transfer hardwood logs to the log 
slip chain. When this derrick was installed, 
it was decided that all hardwood logs should be 
thoroly washed in the pond by the derrick be- 
fore being put upon the log slip chain. One 
of the accompanying illustrations shows the 
derrick washing an oak log. This simple device 
saves many a saw during the course of a year 
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Perpetual inventory card used by the Bradley 
Lumber Co. 


and does a good deal to inerease the output. 
R. Fullerton belieyes that hardwood operators 
generally would be greatly benefited by using 
a pond to wash their logs in, thus freeing them 
to a large extent of gravel and such materials 
which play havoc with saws. 


Building an Attractive Home 


Not far from the mill, but in a very charm- 
ing location, R. Fullerton, or ‘‘Bob’’ as he is 
generally known, is building a very attractive 
home. The accompanying illustration shows it 
in course of construction. It will be doubly in- 
teresting to lumbermen because of the fact that 
each room is to be finished in a different wood. 
The method decided «upon for choosing the 
finish was to instruct each foreman to select the 
finish for one room and then to take entire 
charge of getting the finish together and into the 
house, to others being committed the responsi- 
bility for other rooms. Naturally the different 
foremen are exercising great care in doing this 
work and the various kinds of finish when com- 
pleted will be as attractive as it is possible to 
make them. Incidentally all the closets will be 
lined with Tennessee red cedar. 


BUYS OREGON TIMBER AND SAWMILL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KANSAS CrTy, Mo., Oct. 26.—Announcement 
was made today by William C. Bowman, that 
the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. had purchased 
the sawmill and 100,000 acres of timber land 
near LaGrande, Ore., from the George Palmer 
Lumber Co., of LaGrande. N. H. Ashby, of 
Kansas City, has been placed in charge of op- 
erations. ‘The mill will be put into operation 
immediately. 


SHIPPING BOARD'S FOREIGN SERVICE 


_WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—W. J. Love, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, calls attention to 
the exceptional service which the shipping board 
is now giving cotton, grain and timber ship- 
pers from New Orleans to Liverpool. This 
service is under the management of Trosdal, 
Plant & LaFonta. Since its inception with the 
sailing of the steamer West Wauna on Jan. 30 
there have been eighteen sailings exactly on 
scheduled dates, or twice monthly. The serv- 
ice will continue on this basis. Mr. Love points 
out that the steamers making these semimonthly 
sailings remained in loading port an average of 
8.3 days. Their steaming time from port to 
port was 15.5 to 20 days, so that the.time con- 
sumed from date of arrival at loading port to 
arrival at discharging port was in all cases 
considerably less than 30 days. This is con- 
sidered excellent time for cargo vessels. 
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at Bradley Lumber Co.’s sawmill washing oak log before placing it on log haul-up 
Washing hardwood logs at this plant saves many a saw during the year 
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National Retailers Consider Building Finance, 
Costs, and Training of Apprentice Woodworkers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Preceding the 
formal opening of the sixth annual convention 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which began its three days’ meeting at 
the Hotel Winton Wednesday afternoon, the 
first chapter of a film drama entitled ‘‘Life’s 
Collateral’’ was shown. This instalment dealt 
with the fortunes of two young men, one of 
whom invested in an automobile and the other 
in a home. , The other two chapters of the film 
are to be shown tomorrow and Friday. 

The opening session of the convention was 
called to order by President John E. Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., at 2 p. m. Prayer was of- 
fered by W. W. Bustard, D. D., pastor of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, of Cleveland. 
The Cleveland Male Quartette sang several se- 
lections. 

President Lloyd spoke briefly and extempo- 
raneously. He said that it seemed to him that 
there is now more need for lumbermen’s or- 
ganizations—local, State and national—than 
ever before. The large membership and con- 
sequent increased strength of the National Re- 
tail Association bring increased responsibility, 
and the organization should consider seriously 
what it is going to do for the lumber industry. 
The traffic bureau of the association at Wash- 
ington, under Frank Carnahan, traffic manager, 
is doing splendid work, but there is almost no 
limit to what it might accomplish with ample 
support and backing from the membership. It 
ean help wonderfully in straightening out trans- 
portation tangles, getting cars etc. The Inter- 

. insurance Exchange also should be backed up to 
the limit, as it is furnishing reliable insurance 
on an economical and efficient basis. Members 
should take out their insurance thru the ex- 
change. ‘‘We need and must have the support 
of our members all along the line and all thru 
the year,’’ said Mr. Lloyd. ‘‘It is not enough 
to attend meetings and vote for officers. Your 
active and continuing interest is needed. 


Retailer Is a Fixture in His Community 


He said that retailers have heretofore had to 
take a secondary place, but that the time is 
coming when retailers will have the first place 
in the industry, as they should have, as they are 
the ones that come into direct contact with the 
ultimate consumer. The retailer is a fixture in 
his community, owns property there, and pays 
taxes thereon. He is entitled to 100 percent 
distribution of the lumber used in his commu- 
nity. This is only one of the things that the 
retailer should aim at and work toward, along 
lines that are right and sane. Too many retail- 
ers are content to sit back and let business that 
they are rightfully entitled to get away from 
them. Look thru the advertising pages of the 
periodicals and see the numerous advertisements 
of wood substitutes. It is up to the retail lum- 
ber merchants to build up their business. 

One of the great weaknesses of associations 
is that members expect the organization to func- 
tion effectively in their behalf, but fail to give 
it adequate financial support. ‘‘ Many retailers 
will cut a slice off their estimates in order 
to get an order away from a competitor,’’ said 
Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘ but will hang back when it comes 
to paying $25 or $50 for support of their asso- 
ciation. Your association can do almost unlim- 
ited things if properly backed. You should get 
behind not only the National but your State 
and local associations. Each has its proper 
field. If you want to see the association work 
carried on as it should be you must contribute 
more money for the work.’’ 

In closing Mr. Lloyd touched briefly on the 
subject of standardization. ‘‘As a member of 
the committee having this matter under con- 
sideration,’’ said he, ‘‘it is my desire to repre- 
sent, not any particular section or sections of 
the country, but the retail business as a whole, 
but it is necessary that the retailers should get 
together and agree on what represents the lum- 
ber industry. 
standardization, but we must consider what the 


I believe that there should be 





A report of the Thursday afternoon and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will appear in the Nov. 4 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EpitTor. 











consumer needs, rather than what he wants, as 
he often doesn’t know what particular wood, 
grade, thickness etc., is best for his particular 
purpose. ’” 

Treasurer John Claney, of Chicago, next pre- 
sented his report, which showed the finances of 
the association to be in healthy condition, with 
a good cash balance in the bank. 


Great Need for Planing Mill Apprentices 


The program provided for three open forum 
discussions during this session, the first being 
on ‘‘ Apprentices for Planing Mills,’’ which was 
conducted by Franklin S. Dickey, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Dickey said that he recently had occa- 
sion to visit a planing mill in his section, and 
found that the man who had been employed the 
shortest term had been there 28 years, while 
the oldest employee, in point of service, had 
been there 40 years. The youngest mechanic 


in the plant was 55 years old. This, said Mr. 
Dickey, is a serious situation, revealing the 
fact that young men and boys are not taking up 
Last year, during a 
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strike in the planing mills, he had advertised 
for men and had employed 200 as a result. This 
year, with no strike but with a great demand 
for workmen, he had again advertised in the 
same mediums, but received only thirteen re- 
plies, and from those was able to hire only 
three men, showing the great dearth of quali- 
fied planing mill mechanics under normal con- 
ditions. This is partly due to labor union re- 
strictions upon apprentices, and partly to 
parents encouraging their sons to follow ‘‘ white 
collar’’ occupations instead of learning trades. 
The problem has been attacked in Pittsburgh 
by establishing at once in the public schools a 
course in woodworking, where boys may receive 
three hours’ training daily for three years. The 
training they receive does not make them full 
fledged mechanies, but it lays a good founda- 
tion, and what is almost as important, it 
‘sells’? the boys on the idea of entering the 
woodworking trades. 

E. Bruce Hill, of Pittsburgh, Pa., said that 
he had tried some of the boys from the school, 
with good results, and he felt that if lumber- 
men in other cities would help to start similar 
courses of instruction it would go far toward 


solving the problem of the shortage of wood- 
working mechanics. 

A. Y. Lesher, of Philadelphia, Pa., said that 
he thought one of the chief reasons for the 
shortage of young men in the woodworking 
trades was that they could secure better wages 
in the automobile and other industries. In his 
opinion, the only way to make the wood- 
working trades attractive to young men is to 
pay higher wages, putting the added cost of 
production on the selling price of the goods. 

Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., said 
that it is a sad thing to go into the average 
planing mill—almost like going into a grave- 
yard. To run a business almost entirely with 
old men is not the right way. Trade training 
schools in Birmingham give promise of helping 
the situation. 

Oscar Lampland, of St. Paul, Minn., said 
that tne Twin Cities also have vocational train- 
ing schools, which have this year turned out 
their first graduates. Two of them are em- 
ployed by his concern, and are giving excellent 
satisfaction. Instruction also is given in brick- 
laying, and a course in plastering is to be added 
soon. 


Financing Home Building 


A symposium on ‘‘ Financing Dwelling Con- 
struction’’ was next on the program. This was 
conducted by W. 8S. Dickason, of Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Dickason referred feelingly to the death, 
on Tuesday, of James R. Moorehead, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
saying that the lumber industry owed Mr. 
Moorehead a great debt of gratitude for his 
untiring labor in promoting the building and 
loan movement. 

‘*The building and loan association,’’ said 
Mr. Dickason, ‘‘is the best method ever devised 
for providing money for the financing of 
homes.’’ He asked all lumbermen present who 
were officers, directors or stockholders in a 
building and loan association to rise. Almost 
one-half of the audience arose, which Mr. Dicka- 
son characterized as a splendid showing, but 
urged all lumbermen to get behind the move- 
ment and do all in their power to promote the 
establishment of strong associations in their 
communities. 

A general discussion followed, participated in 
by a large number of retailers, the consensus 
being that the building and loan association is 
the retail lumberman’s best friend and ally, and 
should be fostered to the limit. 


Stopping Leak in Retail Business 


The discussion of the subject, ‘‘Stopping a 
Big Leak in the Retail Lumber Business’’ cen- 
tered around a report presented by J. A. Mahl- 
stedt, of New Rochelle, N. Y., chairman of, the 
cost accounting committee. He said that the 
installation of a cost accounting system by his 
firm had discovered leaks in every department 
of its business, the plugging of which had saved 


‘ten to one hundred times the cost of putting in 


the system. He advised every retailer in the 
country to put in a cost accounting system that 
will accurately tell him what it costs to handle 
his business, from unloading from the cars to 
delivering to the customer. Accurate cost knowl- 
edge helps not only the dealer but the public, 
as it tends to eliminate waste and thereby lower 
the cost to the consumer. The committee rec- 
ommended that every dealer use a cost system, 
and endorsed the systems furnished by the Ohio 
and the Northeastern retail lumber dealers’ as- 
sociations, or such other systems as have proved 
satisfactory to associations in other parts of 
the country. This recommendation was referred 
to the resolutions committee. The general dis- 
cussion which followed revealed a strong sen- 
timent in favor of adopting a single uniform 
system, rather than having some members use 
one system and some another. 


Committees Are Named 


President Lloyd then announced the person- 
nel of the committee on resolutions, as follows: 
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Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa.; J. M. Daniels, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. ; 
E. D. Luhring, Evansville, Ind.; Thornton Estes, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Edgar Cummings, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich. 

The president then announced that Mr. Dicka- 
son would name two other committees, one to 
prepare a suitable resolution on the death of 
James R. Moorehead, and the other to be the 
building and loan committee. 

The first named committee consists of Find- 
ley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio; B. E. Lines, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; George Wilson-Jones, Chicago; 
Paul 8S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y. 

The building and loan committee consists of 
Edward J. Hamilton, Newark, N. J.; Frank J. 
Wallace, Elizabeth, N. J.; Fred Lowry, Detroit, 
Mich.; Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Thursday fore- 
noon session opened with a report of the traffic 
committee, presented by L. L. Barth, with 
regard to car shortage. The report said: 


It is manifestly unfair to receivers and shippers 
for carriers to permit undue detention of cars held 
for speculative purposes. We have not deemed it 
advisable to push the penalty case any harder on 
account of the railroad strike, knowing that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had its hands full 
with other matters, but we now have this matter 
in hand and trust that good results will be ob- 
tained very shortly. For the last sixty days your 
committee has been extremely active in the matter 
of car supply to the mills and movement of lumber 
to retail yards, which has been seriously delayed. 
Trafic Manager Carnahan has filed several peti- 
tions with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the name of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, calling attention to the lack of 
transportation for the movement of lumber. We 
feel that our activities have already had beneficial 
results, but conditions thruout the winter will re- 
quire the constant efforts of all to see that lumber 
is not overlooked in the fight for transportation. 


Makes Statement on Transportation 
Mr. Barth called on Edward Hines, who 


has just returned from Washington, for a brief 
statement regarding transportation. Mr. Hines 
said that while at Washington, he had taken 
up with R. H. Aishton, president Association 
of Railway Executives, the subject of priori- 
ties and endeavoring to make him feel that in 
the public interest lumber should be given 
priority. ‘‘I also discussed with him the de- 
laying of cars in transit and reconsigning of 
cars,’’ said Mr. Hines, ‘‘showing him that 
great damage is being done the public thereby. 
At the conclusion of this part of the inter- 
view, Mr. Aishton said he was sold on the 
proposition, Later in a conference with Sec- 
retary Hoover and Mr. Aishton, the latter 
asked what he could do to help the transpor- 
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tation situation. I suggested calling a meeting 
consisting of railway executives and repre- 
sentatives of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and this association, and 
he said he would do so at an early date, and 
I suggested that a committee be appointed to 
represent this association. At the same time 
he asked that a resolution be passed by this 
association and sent to all members asking them 
to order full carloads, thus utilizing full carry- 
ing capacity of all cars, whereas many now 
are being loaded to only two-thirds or three- 
quarters capacity.’’ 
Expects Increase in Lumber Loadings 


Next came a discussion on freight under- 
charge claims conducted by Traffic Manager 
Carnahan. Incidentally Mr. Carnahan said 
that a recent investigation showed that the 
South was not getting its proportion of cars, 
car loadings in that section showing decreases 
compared with 1921, against increased load- 
ings in other parts of the country. On the 
strength of that showing he has asked on be- 
half of the association that more cars be sent 
into the South. As a result, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called a conference of 
Southern lines at St. Louis Oct. 10 and it de- 
veloped that the southern lines were able to 
haul 50 to 100 percent more cars, so far as 
motive power was concerned, but were handi- 
capped because their own cars had been sent 
to other parts of the country and they had 
been unable to get them back. Mr. Carnahan 
said that he thought that carloadings of lum- 
ber would show some increase from now on. 


Rating Mills as to Service on Shipments 

The question of a shippers’ rating bureau was 
presented by 8. S. King, of Dayton. Presi- 
dent Lloyd asked Mr. King to step on the 
platform, but he declined, saying it had been 
demonstrated in recent years that kings were 


(Continued on page 77) 





WESTERNERS DISCUSS BETTER LOGGING METHODS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WaAsH., Oct. 25.—The thirteenth 
session of the Pacific Logging Congress began 
its four days’ -deliberations on better logging 
methods and other topics of vital interest to 
the industry, in the beautiful auditorium of 
the Scottish Rite Temple. Despite the usual 
indifference towards the routine of a first day’s 
work, there was a good attendance. Motion 
pictures are playing a large part in this year’s 
congress, setting forth in vivid manner. prac- 
tical logging methods in actual operation. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., welcomed the 
delegates to Tacoma. ‘‘Tacoma, the lumber 
capital of America, welcomes the visitors to 
the congress,’’ said Maj. Griggs. ‘‘ We believe 
we are fitted to the designation of the lumber 
capital as no other city can show the same num- 
ber of mills that center here and the same out- 
put of woud products.’’ Maj. Griggs pointed 
out the value of the congress in the solving of 
problems for the entire industry. ‘‘Our prob- 
lems melt away when talked over across the ta- 
ble,’’? he said. ‘‘Let us avoid politics and 
frankly discuss the great questions which con- 
front the entire industry.’’ 

L. T. Murray, Tacoma, president of the log- 
ging congress, in his characteristic, brief man- 
ner, opened the convention. He discussed the 
hopes and aims of the organization. In part, 
he said: 

It was hoped until a short time ago that we 
would have the privilege of listening to an open- 
ing address by George S. Long, and it is with 
great regret that I have to inform you that owing 
to an enforced absence in the East, Mr. Long can 
not be with us. Speaking as a citizen of Tacoma, 
it is an extreme pleasure for me to welcome you 
as members of the thirteenth session of the Pacific 
Logging Congress to our city. The loggers and 
lumbermen of Tacoma are especially pleased at the 
opportunity to have you as our guests and we are 


going to do the best we can to take care of you 
while you are here. An example was set by San 


Francisco last year in its wonderful hospitality 
to the members of the Pacific Logging Congress 
while attending the twelfth session, and it is Ta- 
coma’s aim not to be outdone. 

The territory embraced within the membership 








A complete report of the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Logging Congress will 
appear in the Nov. 4 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 








of the Pacific Logging Congress produces over 33% 
percent of the lumber products of the United 
States. It is my belief that within a little more 
than ten years this organization will represent over 
50 percent of the total production, owing to the 
diminishing supply of timber in the other lumber 
producing regions of the United States, coupled 
with some increase of lumber production in these 
ed we The lumber industry stands third in the 
usiness of the nation, and its products and by- 
products play extremely important parts in the 
every day life of the country. I do not believe 
there is any other industry in the United States 
with as large a percentage of its production repre- 
sented in one organization, particularly for the 
purpose, you might say, of better production. The 
results of better production in our case are not 
only reflected by lowering of costs thru improve- 
ment of methods and equipment etc., from time to 
time, but the time is already here when better 
production is going to have a whole lot to do with 
practical conservation and _ reforestation. Fire 
prevention on the Pacific coast is one of our great- 
est problems today, and it occupies a very im- 
portant place on our program. 


Secretary George M. Cornwall, of Portland, 
Ore., outlined in detail the accomplishments of 
the logging congress of the past and the pro- 
gram of the present meeting. He urged hearty 
discussion of all subjects by the entire attend- 
ance. ‘*The Price of Progress’’ is the name 
of a moving picture production of the operation 
of the Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore., 
which was an interesting part of this morning’s 
program. D. E. Stewart, manager of the Big 
Creek Logging Co., was on hand to answer all 
technical questions regarding the operations as 
shown on the screen. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened with a 
motion picture of a wooden logging railroad in 
Sweden. President Murray started the discus- 
sion on yarding and loading units. R. W. 
Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co., and Cutler 


Lewis, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., expressed 
the opinion that units on sleds were more effi- 
cient than units on cars. P. A. Wilson, of 
Wilson, Brady (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., and 
President Murray defended units on wheels. 

Ed. English, the veteran logger of Lyman, 
Wash., stated that his company had both kinds 
of units and that the units on wheels averaged 
about 24,000 feet a day more than those on 
sleds. ‘‘Loading Long Logs’’ was discussed 
in a paper written by Paul E. Freydig, Linn- 
ton, Ore. W. A. Erwin, of the Big Creek Log- 
ging Co., told of loading long logs with a 
boom. Mr. Erwin’s remarks were received with 
applause when it was brought out that he had 
averaged 5,000,000 feet a month with one side 
for more than a year. Roy Welch, Carlisle- 
Pennell Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash., told of - 
the advantages of swivel bunks for hauling 
long logs. The logs are loaded from the bunk 
of one skeleton truck to another. This new 
method was illustrated by lantern slides. 
‘*Producing Wood Fuel’’ was discussed by P. 
A. Wilson, Vancouver, B. C. He showed how 
cull logs could be used to advantage, giving the 
cheapest fuel possible. His wood is sawed and 
split in a wood yard with a steam drag saw 
and steam splitter and hauled back to machines 
in wood cars. This subject produced much 
valuable discussion which showed that the old 
policy of using good logs for woods fuel has 
disappeared. 

James O’Hearne, Mount Vernon, Wash., in- 
troduced the subject of wire rope and was fol- 
lowed by representatives of wire rope manu- 
facturers. 

The day’s program was rounded out with 
the Y. M. C. A. welfare dinner, which has be- 
come an annual event. J. J. Donovan, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, was toastmaster, and 
Stephen I. Miller, dean of the college of busi- 
ness administration, Univergity of Washington, 
was the principal speaker. Other speakers were 
Norman Coleman, of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, and Parson Simpkin, of 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 
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Loggers in Annual Discuss Methods and Costs of 
Skidding, Track Laying and Other Woods Work 


New Or.EANS, LA., Oct. 24.—The Southern 
Logging Association began its twelfth annual 
convention in the Grunewald Hotel this morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. President Oscar Marsan in- 
vited Rev. C. E. Wier, of Algiers, to deliver the 
invocation. 

In his address President Marsan directed 
attention to the agitation for State and national 
forestry. He said that while it may appear 
that loggers who cut down trees have little in- 
terest in growing them, it is nevertheless true 
that they will be called upon to perform some 
of the preliminary work of reforestation. Grow- 
ing trees, he said, can have no other purpose 
than to provide lumber for the uses of civilized 
society. Reforestation, therefore, is but a 
means of perpetuating the lumber industry. 
President Marsan closed his address with a 
brief summary of the interesting numbers on 
the program. 

Secretary Boyd then read his report as secre- 
tary-treasurer, showing that the association had 
enjoyed a healthy year financially and emerged 
with a comfortable balance. 


' President Marsan then plunged into the dis- 
cussion of log cutting and scaling by calling 
upon Alfred Sears, of the Joseph Rathborne Co., 
Ponchatoula, La., to lead off. 


Mr. Sears’ operation is cypress, mixed with 
a little hardwood. He pays 45 cents for cut- 
ting cypress, 25 cents for hardwood, and uses 
skidders which handle 50,000 apiece. . Wages 
range from 25 cents to 50 cents an hour. Right- 
of-way men get 12 cents a foot; steel laying 
gang, 25 cents an hour. He pays 12 cents for 
deadening, which is done preferably in May, 
June and July. Trees deadened during those 
months suffer little from worms, he finds, and 
sap is not so likely to blue. He uses Doyle 
scale and scales at the mill. Cost from stump 
to pond averages around $4, Average cost of 
spur track building, is 85 cents a thousand and 
average haul is six miles. 

George Cousins, of Louisiana Cypress Co., 
Harvey, La., finds April, May and June best 
months for deadening; trees have leafed and 
sap has come up by that time. If the rainy 
season sets in at that time, however, he stops 
deadening, provided he has sufficient trees on 
hand. The rainy season increases the risk of 
damage by worms. 

R. Lee Bass, Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La., 
asked if it is.essential to deaden cypress. Presi- 
dent Marsan answered: ‘‘Yes, if you want a 
fine, clean sap grade.’’ 

J. B. Kelley, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, 
La., gave it as his experience with cypress that 
if the log is brought in as soon as eut—not 
floated—worked up into lumber and piled with 
plenty of air space, the lumber doesn’t spoil, 
tho it will blue-stain if not given plenty of air 
space. 

J. F. Kidd, DuBois Lumber Co., Miss., told 
of handling several millions of feet of logs 
which lay out for months because of overflowed 
track and mill shutdown. They were sprayed 
with coal-oil as protective treatment. When 
the logs finally reached the mill the logs were 
as sound as the day they were cut. He cuts 
by contract, at 75 cents a thousand, logs are 12, 
14, and 16 feet long. He scales by the Doyle 
tule. Cutters furnish everything and scaler 
gets $125 and board. It is a hardwood opera- 
tion and he skids with teams from a mile to a 
mile and a quarter. Stumpage is so small that 
It doesn’t pay to build branch railroads. He 
takes all fractions and scales inside of both 
barks. 

J. R. Bivens, Louisiana Sawmill Co., Glen- 
mora, La., pays 40 cents for cutting, furnishes 
oil and filing. Logs are 24 to 60 feet long. He 
Scales from top end and behind the saws, using 
Doyle-Scribner scale. He gets 18- to 20-inch 
stumps, and keeps about 12,000 logs ahead of 
skidder, enough to run three weeks. Average 
cost from stump to mill is $3.90 for the last 
nine months, the hauls being twenty miles to 


the mill. Good log cutters average about $4 
and knock off at 1 or 2 o’clock. Logs average 
264 feet, and the average overrun is 20 percent. 

Mr. Woods, of R. W. Wier Co., Wiergate, 
Tex., pays 37 cents for cutting, and scaling ete. 
brings it to 50 cents. He scales in woods. He 
tries to keep 4,000 logs ahead in the woods, 
with 12,000 logs skidded. He reports no trou- 
ble with worms, and minimizes damage from 
pulled logs by cutting an underchip. He op- 
erates twenty-two pairs of saws. 


J. S. Lee, Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La., pays 45 cents for cutting and about 52 
cents for gum; allows 16-foot log for jump- 
butt, and furnishes filer and scales in woods. 
Sealers get $3.50 and $4. He uses Doyle rule, 
runs eighteen saws and keeps two or three days 
ahead of skidder. Woods scale overruns mill 
seale a little. He tries to check thé seale be- 
hind scalers about once a week. 


.Mr. Bivens asked if there was anybody pres- 
ent whose woods scale does not overrun mill 
scale. 

Mr. Trotty, of Denkmann Lumber Co., 
thought the overrun was natural. The mill 
sealer, he suggested, has his own interest at 
heart, watches closely for hollow logs and other 
defects which get by in the woods, and takes 
out for them. He thinks it natural that there 
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should be 12 to 15 percent difference between 
woods and mill seale. He runs 6 to 10 saws, 
pays 40 cents for skidder logs, 50 cents for 
teaming logs and 65 cents for hardwood. Com- 
pany furnishes filer and pays sealer. 

J. B. Givens, of H. Weston Lumber Co., Log- 
town, Miss., pays by the piece for cutting, 6 
cents. He cuts 24- to 40-foot logs and uses 
Doyle-Seribner seale, scaling as sawed. He 
runs twelve saws; men average $3 and knock 
off at 1 or 2 o’clock. He gets 12- to 18-inch 
stumps. He reports labor rather scarce. 

Several members reported trouble in getting 
logs of prescribed lengths, due to carelessness 
in the woods. Mr. Sears explained his method 
of dealing with that trouble. Each man, he 
said, has a separate brand and every log is 
branded. When a wrongly cut log turns up at 
the mill, the men responsible can be traced by 
its brand and they are fined for their careless- 
ness. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


President Marsan convened the assembly 
promptly at 2 p. m. and the printed program 
was followed to the letter so that shortly after 
4 o’clock the first day of the convention was 
adjourned after a very valuable day of ad- 
dresses and discussions. 

Continuing the discussion of log cutting in 


various styles of logging operations, the chair- 
man requested R. W. May, of the Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Garyville, La., to describe the system 
in vogue at that plant, noted for its scientific 
handling of all such matters. In response Mr. 
May took from his pocket a compact little 
volume which is known at the Garyville oper- 
ation as the company ‘‘bible.’’ The book is 
the ‘‘Organization Chart and Instructions 
Relative to Operations of the Lyon Lumber 
Company,’’ issued Jan. 1, 1922. Since orig- 
inally drawn up the rule book has been re- 
vised repeatedly. The work covers all the 
mill and forest departments, but Mr. May 
confined his attention to those clauses de- 
voted to timber cutters, saw filers, log sealers, 
and the rules for cutting both pine and hard- 
wood logs. All those rules he read and then 
replied to questions put to him by the associa- 
tion. One of the points raised was to what 
extent it would be possible, as ordered by the 
rules, for the feetage of each log to be marked 
on the small end or if that was impossible on 
the butt of- the log. Some claimed it was 
nearly 100 percent impossible in the case of 
pine logs. Mr. May said it would not run 
above 20 percent. Another point raised was 
what is the proper procedure in the case when 
for reasons of defective logs it is necessary 
to jump-butt the logs. Most of the concerns 
appear to be allowing the cutters for a full 
16-foot log in such cases. 


Rules for Cutting Pine 


The following rules for the cutting of pine 
logs attracted a good deal of attention: 


Trees over 62 feet long, reasonably straight, 
should have the first cut 49 feet long. Trees over 
49 feet and not exceeding 60 feet in length should 
have the first cut 16 feet or 32 feet, unless the tree 
is over 36 inches in diameter, in which case the 
first cut should be 14 or 16 feet, leaving the re- 
mainder of the tree in its full length. 

Trees smaller than 36 inches that are reason- 
ably straight and not over 49 feet long should be 
left their full length. 

On all logs that are cut 12-, 14- or 16-foot 
lengths allow 3 or 4 inches extra. On all logs cut 
24 feet long and not over 32 feet allow 6 to 8 
inches extra. On all logs cut 38 to 48 feet allow 
ba - 12 inches extra for proper trimming of the 
umber. 


This exactitude in the cutting of logs to ex- 
act length in the forests brought forth a con- 
trasting system as applied by W. M. Me- 
Gowan, of Chapman, Ala. Mr. MeGowan said 
that doubtless conditions over his way were 
somewhat different but that they paid no at- 
tention to lengths in the woods. Trees were 
cut down whole. They cut by the tree and in 
such a way that very little skill was required 
in scaling in the forest. The entire tree be- 
comes a single log and is hauled to the mill 
where all the subsequent cutting is’ done ac- 
cording to the existing needs. If an order is 
to be filled for a certain material the logs are 
eut for filling the order to best advantage. 


. He did not see how it was possible to cut logs 


to advantage away from the mill, altho it was 
apparent from the association discussions that 
such was done by nearly all the mills repre- 
sented. His concern paid 12 cents for cutting 
trees, giving 300 feet and over and 6 cents 
for smaller trees. It did not jump-butt logs 
under any circumstances and used all the tree 
for lath, shingles or fuel. 

Conditions similar to those at the Alabama 
operation were reported by Mr. Pennington, 
of the W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., of De 
Funiak Springs, Fla. 

Before passing to the next speaker Secre- 
tary Boyd read a report from Attorney H. H. 
White, of Alexandria, La., announcing that 
the Louisiana statute declaring the Scribner- 
Doyle seale to be the official scale in this State 
had been declared unconstitutional, on the 
grounds that no such scale existed in fact. 
The non-use of that scale had been the cause 
of some litigation and uncertainty in Loui- 
siana and its abolishment has opened the way 
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for contractual use of other systems of log 
measurement. 


Bonding Log Scalers 


The advisability of bonding log scalers also 
was touched on lightly and those concerns 
that were using the system declared its moral 
effect was very important. There had been 
no instances where recoveries under the bonds 
had been necessary, but the fact that the bond 
was up had its effect on any who might be 
inclined to go wrong. Mr. Wier, of the Wier 
Longleaf Lumber Co., was especially inter- 
ested in the bonding plan and made further 
inquiries as to cost per thousand dollars and 
as to the proper amount under which to hold 
the sealers and saw boss. 


Recording Logging Operations 


The next regular speaker was J. B. Kelley, 
logging manager of the Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La., who explained the system in 
vogue at his plant by which the logging man- 
ager knows every moment the progress of the 
work. This study was illustrated by charts 
and diagrams illustrating the system of black 
boards used by the company in keeping its 
work recorded up to the day at hand. Mr. 
Kelley said in part: 

In the office of the logging manag-r of the Lyon 
Lumber Co. at Livingston, La., where the camp 
is located, is a blackboard 9x12 feet, carrying a 
daily progressive map of the entire operation, 
which is kept up with different colored chalk. A 
drawing of this blackboard is now before you. 
Different markings and symbols enable us to show 
on the chart at all times the exact location of each 
skidder, loader, new location of spurs, right of way 
cut, steel laid, timber cut, logs load d, steel taken 
up, cut-over lands, grading, poling, dunnage, pro- 
posed extensions and terminals of main line and 
spurs, portions of tract to be logged with teams 
etc. A section of the board is set aside for a dailv 
record of timber cutting, showing in one column 
the number of logs cut and in the next the feet- 
age, while another section keeps a daily record of 
the number of logs skidded, the number of logs 
loaded and the number of cars of both pine and 
hardwood logs loaded. Another section is a record 
of logs on track ahead of skidders with the number 
of logs there should be. 

Mr. Kelley spoke also with almost reverence 
of the Lyon Lumber Oo.’s ‘‘bible’’ and paid 
tribute to 8. M. Bloss as the mind chiefly de- 
serving of praise for the book. Mr. Kelley 
himself was the inventor of the chart and 
black board system. 


Mr. Kelley was followed by Alfred Sears, 
of the Joseph Rathborne Lumber Co. at Pon- 
chatoula, La., who said that much of the value 
of an accounting system is due to the stimulus 
it affords to efficiency. The logging superin- 
tendent who is conversant with the details of 
costs for which he is responsible has the in- 
formation needed to work for improvement. 
He then explained that the Joseph Rathborne 
Lumber Co., Ponchatoula, La., has the fol- 
lowing different accounts with the logging de- 
partment: Logging equipment; joint main 
line construction, so called because it is op- 
erated in conjunction with the Williams Lum- 
ber Co.; joint main line maintenance; branch 
line construction, a separate account being 
kept with each branch line; branch line main- 
tenance; deadening; separate accounts for 
felling cypress and hardwood; logging labor; 
logging supplies, and logging repairs. Briefly 
Mr. Sears explained the costs charged to each 
account. 


Increased Costs Due to Personnel 


The afternoon’s session was then closed by 
one of the most impressive and interesting 
talks of the day, that of Dr. W. G. Baird, who 
is in charge of the physical condition of the 
3,000 employees of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Dierks, Ark. Dr. Baird who was an army 
surgeon and acquired the habit of handling 
health matters among massed men is a lively 
speaker and a man of action and energy. Re- 
ferring to the great increase in the costs of 
production, Dr. Baird said that it is due 
wholly to personnel, that is to the men who ac- 
tually perform the labor. The size of the divi- 
dend check, he said, depends primarily upon 
the efficiency of the men on the payroll, and 
this includes everybody from the superintend- 
ent down. The army, he said, paid only $1 or 


$1.10 a day for its men, but it examined them 
beforehand to determine their fitness. Log- 
gers do the same with their mules, but pay 
little attention to the physical condition of 
the men they hire. 


‘*Every employee in the industry,’’ the 
speaker said, ‘‘is either an asset or a liabil- 
ity. If for any reason due to ill health, phys- 
ieal defects or domestic affairs, an employee 
slumps off in his power of production, that 
soon he becomes a liability and contributes 
materially to the lessening of the dividend 
check.’’ He then said that the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., thru D. V. Dierks, has de- 
vised a system of physical examination which 
is far reaching in its effect, ‘‘increasing not 
only the company’s revenue but also saving 
many dollars annually for the employees.’’ 
Dr. Baird then quoted statistics to show that 
the savings in time due to keeping men phys- 
ically fit and on the job amounted in a single 
year to nearly $50,000, compared with the year 
immediately preceding. 


A number of questions were shot at the 
physician from all parts of the gathering 
which he _ answered 
quickly and clearly. Be- 
fore adjournment Secre- 
tary Boyd asked how 
many mills were using 
the physical examination 
of their men as a sine 
qua non of employment. 
Eastman, Gardiner & 
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Co., and the Finkbine 
company had found such 
a method most profit- 
able. When the assem- 
bly was further asked if 
all concerns employed a 
company physician, the 
entire gathering an- 
swered yes. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The greater part of the Wednesday forenoon 
session was devoted to a discussion of track lay- 
ing participated in by many logging specialists. 
The recital of their experiences and practices 
was-varied with the quizzing to which they were 
subjected by their fellow members in the audi- 
ence, 


John Trotti, of the Denkmann Lumber Co., 
Norfield, Miss., said that in track laying he gets 
four rails up and four down per man. He does 
not use a track laying machine. The cost is 25 
cents a rail a man, when using 58- and 60-pound 
steel. He uses red oak ties that last 2 years, 
laying 18 to each rail and spiking 12 of them. 
The company is now operating in a hilly coun- 
try, working on gravel soil which is easy for 
track laying. 

C. Vanderecook, of the Long-Bell Co., Quit- 
man, Miss., said that he tried a track laying 
machine but discarded it because he found that 
he could make more rapid progress with hand 
labor. He gets 4 rails up and down for each 
man, spiking all the ties on the main line ana 
alternate ties on spurs. He uses sap pine ties 
that cost 8 cents each and hardwood ties that 
cost 11 cents each, delivered at the track. He 
lays the spurs 1,000 feet apart, thus making 
the average skidder haul 500 feet. He said one 
trouble with the track laying machine was that 
it left the rails at curves and this caused delays. 


Mr. Woods of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., 
Wiergate, Tex., uses a track laying machine, 
getting 5 rails up and down per man, with a 
crew of sixteen. The cost, he said, including 
maintenance of machine, averages 38 cents a 
thousand feet of logs. Pine ties cost him 11 
cents and oak 21 cents. 


John Penton, W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla., also uses a track layer, 
and because of the scarcity of labor in his dis- 
trict, he said, he did not see how he could get 
along without it. The machine has given him 








no difficulty in jumping the track, even at 
curves. 

V. C. Langley, Wausau Southern Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., also uses a track laying machine 
with a crew of 15 men, and gets 5 rails up and 
down per man. He also operates a rail straight- 
ening machine, which is giving satisfaction. 

P. A. Quinn, of the Headley Pine Co., Uni- 
form, Ala., uses a track laying machine with 
a crew of 12 men and gets 5 rails up and down. 


W. S. Satchin, White-Grandin Lumber Co., 
Slagle, La., employs Mexican labor and gets 4 
rails up and down per man. E. H. Stevens, of 
the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss., 
uses a track laying machine and gets five rails 
up and down per man. 

E. P. Cassedy, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La., uses three track laying ma- 
chines of different types. One is a Bell, an- 
other is of his own design and the third is a 
combination car. These are used to suit vary- 
ing conditions. He averages 50 rails a machine. 
He pays 10 cents for 2-side sap pine ties and 
spikes every other tie. The grades run as high 
as 10 percent. He uses the combination car on 
the hills and the section crew puts in the 
switches. 

I. R. Corkern, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss., operates a 
Bell machine and gets 80 rails up and down a 
day. He is operating in a level country and 
has little track trouble. The crew puts in the 
switches. He uses the task system. Pays 7 
cents each for sap pine ties. He allows the 
crooked rails to accumulate and straightens a 
lot of them at one time. 

J. M. Givens, H. Weston Lumber Co., Log- 
town, Miss., uses a Kilby machine with a crew of 
12 men. He gets 5 rails up and down per man 
by task work. He said he tried day work for six 
months but the average was lower than with 
task work. He has had no trouble with the ma- 
chine jumping the track. The cost, he said, in- 
cluding everything, averages 72 cents a thou- 
sand feet of logs. He pays 10 cents for 2-sided 
heart ties and 20 cents for 4-sided heart ties. 
He lays 56-pound steel and allows two rails for 
putting in switches. For straightening rails he 
uses the Emerson rail bender. 


8. J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Trustees, Wig- 
gins, Miss., also uses a Kilby machine with a 
crew of from 12 to 14 men and gets 4 rails up 
and dewn on day work. He is now building a 
new main line which interrupts transportation 
and causes delays. The men take up track one 
day and lay track one day. He makes no al- 
lowance for switches and he uses slab ties. All 
grading is done by contract, the stumps being 
blown. He lays rails two miles ahead of the 
skidder and his spurs average 10,000 feet. He 
said that he straightens crooked rails as they 
accumulate, but finds it not practical to have 
that work done in the machine shop. 

E. A. Soper, of the Appallonia Lumber Co., 
Tallahatchie, Miss., uses a machine and the task 
work system, getting 4 rails up and down per 
man. The cost of the steel work is 26 cents a 
thousand feet of logs. He favors the task work 
system wherever it can be used. 

J. R. Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., uses a Bell track laying machine 
with a crew of 21 men and gets 5 rails up and 
down per man. He uses 4-sided ties, paying 15 
cents for sap and 20 cents for heart. He half- 
spikes the track. The average cost of steel 
work, he said, is 30 cents a thousand. He 
borrowed Mr. Langley’s rail straightening ma- 
chine, with which he straightened from 50 to 60 
rails a day. He formerly used an eccentric 
straightener of his own make, but found it 
slow. 

Mr. Langley at this point explained that he 
first saw a machine of this type in Birmingham. 
He got blueprints and had a machine made in 
his own shop, which he runs with a 6-horse- 
power gas engine. 

J. S. Lee, of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La., uses a Bell machine with a 
crew of 12 men on task work. He gets 6 rails 
up and down per man. The men knock off at 
about 2 o’clock. He pays 17 cents for hewn 
heart pine ties and lays 18 to the rail. Track 
laying cost averages 25 cents a thousand. He 
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has an electrically driven machine for straight- 
ening rails. 


Use of Spark Arresters Discussed 

V. H. Sonderegger, superintendent forestry 
division Louisiana Conservation Department, 
discussed spark arresters required by _ the 
Louisiana law as a means of preventing forest 
fires. These devices, he said,-not only perform 
valuable service in protecting second growth 
timber but experience with them has convinced 
lumbermen that they are money savers. He 
cited one case where a company apparently had 
lost more than a million feet of logs from fire in 
one year. After installing spark arresters and 
instructing crews to keep watch the destruc- 
tion of logs by fire the following year amounted 
to only 15,000 feet. It developed, however, that 
the company had been imposed upon by padded 
logging scales and that fires apparently had 
been instigated to avoid detection. Another 
company, Mr. Sonderegger said, objected to 
screening its ash pans, but finally agreed to 
try it out. Last spring this company reported 
it did not lose a single bridge, whereas, prior to 
the screening of the pans, several bridges had 
been destroyed by fires started by sparks from 
ash pans, 

Experience shows, Mr. Sonderegger con- 
eluded, that ‘‘spark arresters are nothing but 
cheap insurance and in twelve months will save 
you more than twice their cost of installation.’’ 
Mr. Sonderegger was called upon to answer 
numerous questions regarding approved types 
of spark arresters and methods of installation. 

C. Vandercook, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Quitman, Miss., said that he would welcome a 
fair and all-right spark arrester law in Missis- 
sippi but that his company does not particularly 
need it for the reason that it uses spark proof 
ash pans and stacks. It also carries insurance 
on logs and enforces very rigid rules against 
carelessness that would cause fires. The men 
are forbidden to smoke cigarettes or throw 
down lighted matches in the woods. ‘‘We 
have,’’ he said, ‘‘talked fire so much to the 
men that we’ve almost got it eliminated. So 
far this year we’ve lost only 20,000 feet of 
logs from fire, with 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet 
on hand all the time.’’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday afternoon session was 
opened with a discussion of skidding meth- 
ods. The first speaker was R. W. May, of the 
Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La. Mr. May 
uses a Clyde 4-line rehaul in ‘‘thick’’ coun- 
try with a crew of 23, using choker and tongs, 
he gets 100 logs per line per day. The logs 
run from 16 to 48 feet and he uses %-ineh 
skidding and loading lines, with 4,000 feet 
to the car. The average life of skid and re- 
haul lines he said, is fifteen months and he 
has one rehaul line two and one-half years 
old. His skidding cost averages $1 a thou- 
sand and his loading cost ranges from 21 to 47 
cents a thousand. 

R. J. Arrington, of the Geneva Mill Co., 
Geneva, Ala., has a four-line Clyde machine 
and he ‘gets 100 logs to a line. He is oper- 
ating in rough, sandy and rocky country and 
his lines wear out in 90 days. The logs aver- 
age 225 feet and he loads 32 cars, averaging 
2,500 feet to a car, per day. He has a 26- 
mile haul to the mill. His skidding cost aver- 
ages $1.25, and the cost from the stump to 
the mill averages $6.17 a thousand. 

George W. Bentley, of the Central Lumber 
Co., Quentin, Miss., uses a one-line skidder and 
loader combined. His logs run 32 to 44 feet 
but some are cut 16 feet to save timber. He 
gets 250 to 340 logs a day. His average skid- 
ding cost is $1.10 and his loading cost 26 
cents a thousand. 

J. B. Bivens, of the Louisiana Saw Mill Co., 
Glenmora, La., uses a 4-line rehaul. He skids 
147 yards and his logs average 48 feet run- 
ning up.to 60 feet. He gets 200 logs per day 
and loads 45 cars a day. The skidding cost 
averages 95 cents and his loading cost 21 
cents a thousand -for the last nine months. 
His skidding lines last six months and his 
loading lines thirty days. He heartily favors 


the rehaul skidder and said that the thicker 
In thin 


the timber the cheaper its work. 





timber, however, averaging no more than 
3,000 feet an acre, he prefers a horse ma- 


chine. His cost from stump to mill averages 
$3.91 for the last nine months. This is a lit- 
tle higher than formerly because some team 
logging was done. 


Mr. Woods uses a 4-line Clyde skidder, and 
gets 750 logs a day. He uses 11/16-inch line, 
the average life of which is six months. His 
loading lines last sixty days. He skids 150 
yards and his logs run from 36 to 60 feet, but 
he cuts some of them shorter to save timber. 
The haul to the mill is nine miles and the 
average cost from the stump to the pond for 
the last nine months has been $4.47. For the 
last month it was $4.40. He uses a McGif- 
fert loader and with the men working on the 
task system, 40 cars are loaded daily. 


E. H. Stevens, of the Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co., Picayune, Miss., uses 4-line horse ma- 
chine (Clyde), with no rehaul. He skids 150 
yards and gets 1,200 logs daily, using a 
5g-inch line. The horses last an average of 
four years. He uses American loaders. It 
costs him 45 cents to skid and 18 cents to 
load. His average cost from the stump to the 
mill is $2.87. He gets about six months serv- 
ice out of his lines. 


Rough Mapping and Mixed Operation 

By way of varying the program, Mr. Son- 
deregger then described a method of mapping 
a rough mixed pine and hardwood operation 
topographically without employing a civil 
engineer. Any man, he said, with a good head, 
could be trained to perform the work. Mr. 
Sonderegger _ illus- 
trated his talk by 
means of _black- 
board sketches. 


J. M. Vernon, of 
W. P. Brown & 
Sons, Fayette, Ala., 
told how he han- 
dled the hollow log 
problem. Where 
logs are sound he 
squares up hollows 
and deducts from 
the -log. The de- 
eayed hollows are 
‘¢jumpbutted’’ and 
left in the woods. 
These, he says, he 

° does not pay for. 

CLARENCE VANDERCOOK, His operation, he 
Quitman, Miss. ; explained, is un- 
Elected Vice President for ygual and difficult, 
Misstasippt the country being 

very hilly, swampy on the bottoms and with 
many streams and farm fields interspersed. He 
lays as little track as possible and gets most of 
the skidding done by teams on contract. He 
pay 75 cents .a thousand for eutting, and $2.50 
for the first quarter mile of haul, and an added 
50 cents for each additional quarter. The con- 
tractors are required to clean up each 40-acre 
tract before tackling another. He finds that logs 
cut after October keep pretty well. He has to 
bank his logs for winter mill operation, it being 








impossible to get into the swamps after the - 


middle of December. In order to insure compli- 
ance with the terms of the contract, he holds 
back 25 percent of the contract price and he 
docks contractors for split butts caused by 
carelessness. He has 26 miles of main line and 
about an equal mileage of spurs. The company 
has a skidder but has not used it this year be- 
cause he does not think it would pay under the 
condi.ions of the present operation. The cost 
from stump to mill has averaged $8 this year. 

A. M. Horton, of the Stimson Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., said that his concern 
is using a skidder on one operation, team log- 
ging on three others and is buying its logs on a 
fifth. He finds logging by skidder cheaper than 
with steam at present. 

H. K. Houston, of Houston Bros., Vicksburg, 
Miss., operates neither skidder nor railroad, but 
gets his logs via barge and raft on the Missis- 
sippi, Yazoo and Sunflower rivers. The haul 
from woods to mill runs as high as 200 miles. 
The logs are hauled to the river bank by mules, 







and the cost of hauling averages from $4 to $5 
a thousand. 

.T. C. Gathright, of Hillyer-Deutsch-Ed- 
wards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., uses Clyde 2-line 
and 4-line rehaul skidders. The concern has 
two operations—hardwood and pine—the two 
classes of wood being loaded separately. He 
gets 150 logs to a line and the cost from stump 
to mill averages $5.50 a thousand. 

J. F. Kidd, of the Dubois Lumber Co., Lake, 
Miss., gets his work done by contract, paying 
$2.50 for the first half-mile and 25 cents for 
each additional quarter-mile. The cost of haul- 
ing to the track averages around $3. The haul 
to the mill is about eighteen miles. 

At this stage.of the proceedings, President 
Osear Marsan announced the following com- 
mittees, which are ins'ructed to report at the 
Thursday session: 

Nominations—V. C. Langley, J. S. Lee and R. 
Lee Bass. 


Resolutions—C. 
Mr. Woods. 


This concluded the proceedings for the day 
and the session adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 


New: ORLEANS, La., Oct. 26.—The twelfth 
annual meeting of the Southern Logging As- 
sociation, closing with this afternoon’s session, 
has proved the most successful in its history, 
setting a new record for attendance and sur- 
passing its predecessors in point of sustained 
interest. 

Before ‘‘taking out’’ for luncheon today the 
following officers recommended by the nominat- 
ing committee were unanimously elected for 
the coming year: 

President—Oscar Marsan, Opdenweyer-Alcus Co., 
Hope Villa, La. 

Vice presidents—Alabama, P. A. Quinn, Head- 
ley’ Pine Co., Uniform; Arkansas, J. W. McCurry, 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks; Florida, J. A. 
Penton, W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., De Funiak 
Springs; Louisiana, J. B. Bivens, Louisiana Saw 
Mill Co., Glenmora; Mississippi, Clarence Vander- 
cook, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Quitman; Oklahoma, 
J. M. Campbell, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow ; 
Tennessee, . M. Horton, Stimson Lumber & 
Veneer Co., Memphis; Texas, C. H. Lacroix, Lufkin 
Land & Lumber Co., Lufkin; Virginia, P. R 
Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin. 

President Oscar Marsan, chosen to lead the 
association for the fifth time, expressed thanks 
and pledged his best energies to its work. 
On motion of Mr. Vandercook arising vote 
of thanks was given Secretary James Boyd for 
his notably fine service and this action brought 
an appreciative reply from the association’s 
first and only secretary. 

Sprays for Forest and Shade Trees 


At the opening of this morning’s session 
Secretary Boyd read a bulletin issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and devoted to 
‘‘Uses for Repellant Sprays Against Forest 
and Shade Tree Insects.’’ The bulletin was 
prepared by F. C. Craighead, specialist in 
forest entomology, who recently resigned. There 
has been a demand, the bulletin states, for a 
practical spray that will prevent insect attacks 
to crude forest products such as green saw 
logs and timbers used in rustic construction. 

Frequently, the bulletin continues, storms 
blow over many millions of feet of saw timber, 
and as it is impossible to log these trees 
promptly the delay may mean enormous loss 
due to the attacks of destructive borers. It 
might be feasible, the author says, to saw these 
trees into log lengths and spray them with a 
solution that would prevent insect attack for 
two or three months or until it was possible 
to haul them to the mill. 

The bulletin then goes somewhat at length 
into the different classes of insects injuring 
logs and the kinds of sprays necessary to be 
effective against them. In -this connection 
numerous experiments that have been made are 
described in the bulletin. Many combinations 
of chemicals were used in the experiments, none 
of which however was conclusive against am- 
brosia beetles, because they require wood that is 
moist, whereas the experiments were tried upon 
logs of small diameter that quickly dried out. 
Special experiments were therefore made upon 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF MILLWORK COSTS 


The results of a study of millwork manufactur- 
ing costs made by the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago, embracing operations at thirteen plants, 
are embodied in a graphic chart recently issued by 
the bureau. The chart is too large to reproduce 
in its entirety, but portions are presented herewith, 
the smaller cut showing the percentages of mate- 
rial, burden and labor to the total cost, based on the 
thirteen firms undergoing the cost survey; while 
the larger one presents detailed analyses relating 
to two of the firms (designated “G” and “I’’). A 
copy of the complete chart may be obtained with- 
out charge, by any millwork concern desiring it, 
by sending a request written on its own letterhead 
to the Millwork Cost Bureau, 605 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Millwork operators frequently inquire: ‘‘Con- 
sidering a year’s operation, what are the proper 
percentages of material, labor, and overhead that 
make up the total cost of an average millwork 
plant?” 

No one familiar with the cost problem of the 
millwork industry .would attempt to answer such 
a query, because in this trade there exists no 
standard of comparison of the kind mentioned. 
Just what is an “average millwork plant”? Is it 
the one that occupies the position of a necessary 
evil in the transactions of some retail yard? 
Would it be the plant that manufactures its entire 
line of merchandise and does no jobbing to speak 
of, or is it the establishment that tries to job 
everything and manufactures only what it must? 
Then there also are strictly sash and door mills, 
producing nothing but stock items; veneered door 
specialists manufacturing both stock and special 
work, trim and flooring factories, frame shops, 
stair builders, cabinet makers, and column manu- 
facturers. Their physical properties, land, build- 
ings, equipment, and layout are vastly different. 
At the present time, wage rates range from 30 
cents an hour in one market to something in 
excess of $1 an hour in another, The kinds and 
grades of lumber that predominate in this or that 
institution are just as variable. Viewing the situa- 
tion in that light leads one to conclude that an 
“average millwork plant” is non-existent. 

The chart portrays this lack of operating simi- 
larity and subsequent variation in the proportions 
of the three basic cost factors—material, labor, 
and burden (or overhead)—in most forceful 
fashion. None of the thirteen firms charted was 
selected for analysis because of its physical prop- 
erties, but it was attempted to make the chart 
geographically representative, and therefore no 
two plants in the same city, or, where it was 
possible, in the same State, were used. The cost 
figures in each instance were taken from the re- 
ports of actual cost surveys conducted by bureau 
accountants; hence they are uniformly arrived 
at, and whatever was material, labor, or burden 
in —¥ establishment, is material, labor, or burden 
in all. 

The term “material” signifies “direct -material” ; 
that is, such material as may be traced directly to 
this or that job or order. rads, screws etc. are 
considered “bench burden,’’ unless used on power- 
driven machinery, in which case they would be 
classed as ‘‘machine burden.’ There are some 
materials which, while they may be traced directly 
to a_ specific order, would by so doing involve 
lengthy or cumbersome calculations, for which rea- 
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graphic chart prepared by the Millwork 
{ The complete chart embodies analyses of costs 
of 13 firms for 1921, only two of which (designated “G’’ and “I’’) are 
Each of the columns headed ‘‘10,’’ ‘50,’ ‘100 etc., as 
well as the unheaded columns between, represent $10,000. Abbreviations: 
L., lumber; O. D. M., other direct material; M. W., machine wages; 


son they are placed in the “indirect” class and 
become a portion of the factory burdens. “Direct 
material” is divided into two groups: ‘Lumber,” 
which requires no explanation, and “other direct 
material,” which is composed of such items as 
glass, mirrors, veneers, hardware, and any mill- 
work purchased outside, whether fully assembled 
or in various uncompleted stages of fabrication. 
In case a retail yard is operated in connection 
with the mill, such items as flooring, roofing, build- 
ing papers, and the like, are grouped with “other 
direct material,” and the rough lumber—boards, 
dimensions, timbers ete.—for burden purposes, is 
grouped with the factory lumber. 

By “labor” is meant “direct or productive labor.” 
Like “direct material’? it consists only of such 
costs as are occasioned by a specific order. Super- 
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Analysis of Total Cost—Thirteen Firms 


vision, equipment or building repair labor, truck- 
ing (both motor and hand-power), powerhouse 
labor, unloading labor, delivery, shipping and ware- 
house labor, selling, billing etc. are all “indirect” 
—it is impossible or impractical to charge them 
against a given job; hence they are distributed to 
one of the burden units. 

All cost or expense that is neither “direct labor” 
nor “direct material’ by that token is “burden.” 
The Millwork Cost Bureau burden plan involves 
five distinct rates as follows: 

“Yard burden,’ which embraces all cost of 
handling and carrying lumber from the moment of 
its receipt until entry to the mill or, if not worked, 
until taken over by the delivery crew. This bur- 
den is expressed as a flat rate (dollars and cents) 
per thousand board feet consumed. 

“Kiln burden,’ which is composed of all cost 
incident to drying in the kilns. It is expressed 
as a flat rate (dollars and cents) per thousand 
board feet dried. 

“Machine burden” is all cost—exclusive of di- 
rect workmen’s wages—of operating the machine 
equipment and housing it and the workmen. It is 
expressed as a flat rate per direct man-hour., 

“Bench burden” is all cost—exclusive of direct 


cost. 


workmen’s wages—of operating the bench depart- 
ment and housing the equipment and workmen. It 
also is expressed as a flat rate per direct man-hour. 
Where a crew of painters and finishers is steadily 
employed for filling, staining, shellacing ete, a 
“finishing burden” per direct man-hour should be 
established. However, in the absence of a suf- 
ficient volume of such work, finishing is considered 


simply as bench work. 


“Commercial burden” is all cost occurring after 
the manufacturing processes have been completed ; 
that is, all warehousing, delivery (no outgoing 
freight), selling, general office, and administrative 
expenses. ‘Commercial burden” is expressed as 
a percentage of “factory cost,” which is “direct 
material” plus “yard and kiln burdens,” plus 
“direct labor,” plus “labor burdens.” 

Thruout the chart, where the terms ‘material’ 
and “labor” occur, they signify ‘direct material’’ 
and “direct labor.” 

Observe that each firm’s total cost for the year 
is illustrated graphically in three ways: First, 
by rectangular graduations representing dollar 
values for each component unit of material, labor, 
and burden; second, these component units or sub- 
factors are combined into their three main factors 
—material, labor and burden—and likewise are 
charted in rectangular graduations for dollars ex- 
pended; third, each firm’s annual total cost is 
depicted by means of a circle with segmental di- 
visions indicative of the percentages of material, 
labor, and burden constituting the whole, or 100 
percent. The board feet of lumber consumed and 
the board feet kiln dried are shown in parentheses 
in the left margin of the chart, as are also the 
number each of “direct machine’ and “direct 
bench” hours. This information is included for 
the purpose of describing more specifically the 


. nature of each firm’s business. 


The burden factor of each plant has also been 
converted to rates in accordance with the standard 
Millwork Cost Bureau practice outlined earlier in 
this review. These rates appear to the right of 
the unit burden delineations. They, more than 
any other medium, express the precise cost status. 

The impressive points of this analysis are, first, 
that the thirteen firms show an aggregate burden 
equivalent to 29 percent of total cost, which is 
much more than the average labor factor of all 
plants, or for that matter, of any individual plant. 
It should be pointed out also that the segments 
representative of the percentages of total burden 
are much lower than if they were expressed as a 
percentage of material and labor combined. A bur- 
den given as 25 percent of total cost is equivalent 
to 33% percent of material plus labor cost. The 
second point which must impress one is that the 
Millwork Cost Bureau’s standard plan of burden 
determination—yard and kiln burdens at a rate 
per thousand board feet, factory burdens at a rate 
per man-hour, and commercial burden at a per- 
centage rate of factory cost—constitutes the only 
correct and logical medium for burden expression. 

The circles with segmental proportions are re- 
sorted to merely for analytical purposes, and when- 
ever used, should be accompanied by unit rates, as 
in this instance. 

The rates shown on the chart should not be 
considered representative of the industry nor of 
the bureau membership. They represent merely in- 
dividual experiences. 





B. W., bench wages; Y. B., yard burden; K. B., kiln burden; M. B., 
machine burden; B. B., bench burden; C. B., commercial burden; T. C., 
total cost (material plus labor plus burden); F. C., factory cost. 
Lines indicate material; dots, labor; criss-cross, burden M. The seg- 
mented circles show percentages of material, burden and labor to total 
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American and Brazillian Lumber in a Buenos Aires Storage Yard 











Imported Lumber in the Yards of a Bahia Blanca Importer 


ARGENTINA AS A LUMBER MARKET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The fact that over 
the greater extent of the country districts of both 
Argentina and Uruguay the average house of the 
farm laborer is a shack of mud and sheet iron 
should be of real interest to the producer of 
southern pine. As living conditions improve in 
these River Plate countries there will be a greater 
demand for lumber for building purposes. This 
statement is contained in a recent report from 
Trade Commissioner George S. Brady to the lumber 
division of the Department of Commerce, dealing 
in detail with the lumber market and industry in 
the River Plate countries, which include Paraguay 
as well as Argentina and Uruguay. Paraguay, 
however, is a large exporter of lumber and imports 
only a little white and southern pine and a few 
logs of hardwood from Brazil, almost her entire 
local lumber requirements being supplied by the 
extensive native forests. 

One reason which doubtless has operated to de- 
tract attention of American exporters from Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay is found in the fact that 
frame dwelling houses are not constructed in these 
countries. Otherwise the requirements are very 
similar to those in the United States. 

Despite the absence of frame construction, the 
fact that during 1920 Argentina imported from 
the United States 91,582,000 feet of southern pine, 
22,652,000 feet of spruce and 5,714,000 feet of 
white pine indicates that this market deserves even 
closer attention than it is receiving by our ex- 
porters. The fact that exports of southern pine 
to Argentina have been increasing right along -this 
year despite the high rate of exchange and customs 
tariff and the subnormal price of both Argentine 
and Paraguayan lumber illustrates the recognized 
standing of this wood for construction purposes. 


Good Prospects for Future Business 


Supplies of imported lumber in Argentina are 
low, and the tendency is not to stock up until ex- 
change has been normalized and business condi- 
tions generally have improved. The improvement 
is now going on and exchange is somewhat more 
favorable, but still far from normal, so the pros- 
pect for future business should be good. ‘There 

‘has been a large increase in building since the 
beginning of 1922, which accounts for increasing 


imports of southern pine. With stocks on hand 
low, the lumber movement should continue to show 
improvement. 

Montevideo in Uruguay and Buenos Aires and 
Rosario in Argentina are the principal ports thru 
which lumber enters the River Plate countries. 
During 1921 Buenos Aires was the only port thru 
which lumber entered, a total of thirty-two steam- 
ers and twenty-five sailers entering during the year 
with full cargoes of lumber. Of these, twenty-six 
sailed from Gulfport and Pensacola, thirteen from 
Brazil, seven from San Francisco, five from Canada, 
two from Chile and one each from Baltimore, 
Boston, New Orleans and Port Arthur, Tex. Of the 
total, therefore, thirty-seven hailed from American 
ports, 

While several houses in Rosario import lumber 
direct, more than 95 percent of Argentina’s im- 
ports are ordered thru Buenos Aires. 


Sources of Imported Lumber 


The United States is the principal source of 
imported lumber, tho imports from Canada have 
increased since the armistice. These imports con- 
sist mostly of southern pine, oak, spruce, and fir, 
in boards, planks and beams. The following table 
shows the principa] woods imported into Argentina 
during 1920 by countries of origin: 
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Typical Storage Shed for Imported Lumber in Buenos Alres 





Paraguayan Lapacho Log on the Carriage In a Buenos Aires Sawmill 
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“Altho the United States supplies 80 percent of 
the oak used in the River Plate countries, con- 
siderable quantities are imported from Europe,” 
says Trade Commissioner Brady, continuing: 

“Walnut is brought principally from France, 
Belgium, Spain and Italy and is mostly in the form 
of veneer. The woods imported into Argentina 
under the designation ‘American hardwoods’ are 
chiefly tropical woods from Brazil and Paraguay. 

“Of the five items—pine, spruce, oak, ash and 
walnut—the United States supplies 65 percent of 
the trade, but there is opportunity to expand the 
existing market not only by meeting the competi- 
tion of native and Brazilian woods which are re- 
placing the American lumber, but also by actual 
development of the uses.” 


Uses to Which Lumber Is Put 


It is in this connection that Mr. Brady makes 
the reference to the character of the homes of farm 
laborers in the country districts of Argentina and 
Uruguay. 

The uses to which lumber is put are flooring, 
roofing, bridges, piling, frame sheds, crossties, fur- 
niture, car and wagon manufacture, boats, fencing, 
box shook, casks and the thousand and one minor 
uses, such as for handles, toys and the making of 
many small articles, says Mr. Brady. 

Southern pine from the United States is the 
standard for flooring, but in general construction 
work the inferior Parana pine from Brazil is used 
wherever possible, especially in place of white pine 
and fir, because of its cheaper price. It gained a 
foothold in Argentina and Uruguay during the 
World War and is apparently still gaining in favor 
for employment where quality is not of first im- 
portance. At present Parana pine has the dis- 
advantage of not being properly seasoned. Douglas 
fir is also used in competition with Brazilian pine. 
California white pine is in favor on the market. 
Mr. Brady states: 

“There seem to be no native woods in the River 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, oe Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Ed. A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: ‘‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 195 WOOD BROKERS eine. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 
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Plate countries that will replace the American 
southern pine or spruce, but for many uses certain 
native hardwoods have entirely replaced imported 
lumber. An example of this is where the native 
Lombardy poplar and willow are used for prac- 
tically all packing boxes and containers employed 
by the canneries and other factories for domestic 
shipments, where strength and appearance are not 
of importance. Packing cases for canned meat, 
however, are usually made of imported shook, and 
larger cases, where strength is required, are made 
of imported American pine. 

“Cedar is the native wood exploited most for 
lumber and finds a wide variety of uses. It is used 
for doors, millwork, railway car construction, and 
in many places where white or southern pine would 
be employed in the United States. Its beautiful 
colok when polished makes it also much desired for 
furniture and interior trim. 


Manufacture of Furniture and Wagons 


“The manufacture of furniture has developed re- 
markably in the River Plate countries since 1914, 
and the larger part of the furniture requirements 
of these republics is now filled by the domestic 
articles. American oak is a recognized standard 
in Argentina and Uruguay for desks and office fur- 
niture. Imported mahogany, walnut and native 
woods, both soft and hard, are principally used for 
household furniture. Of these the native cedar is 
probably used the most, and is well liked for 
cabinet work. Many beautiful woods in a great 
variety of colors are found in the Argentine and 
Paraguayan forests. Peteribi is used as an imita- 
tion of walnut. White peteribi and incienso take 
the place of oak. The socalled native oak, ‘roble,’ 
is a kind of Antarctic beech. Some red beech from 
Tierra del Fuego has also been used for furniture 
and store fittings.” 

Mr. Brady states that in the manufacture of 


do their own importing. When the local lumber 
market becomes firmer and construction work be- 
comes more active so that the mills may be induced 
to stock up it may be possible to make more direct 
sales, but for the present an active agent residing 
in each of the ports of Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video is undoubtedly the best method of sale for 
the American lumber manufacturer.” He _ con- 
tinues: 

“In filling orders for the River Plate the Amer- 
ican lumber manufacturers must pay strict atten- 
tion to \the specifications required by the local 
agent. In case of unsatisfactory shipments it is 
not generally easy to upload the consignment if it 
does not meet the requirements of the market. 
Lumber is usually sold by the square meter, but 
the thickness is on the base of one inch. The 
American measurements in board feet, however, 
are perfectly understood by importers and mills, 
and quotations are often seen in the trade papers 
in Argentina and Uruguay in board feet (pies 
cuadrados). 

“Customs duties on cut lumber in Argentina are 
based on a fixed valuation per square meter. Cedar 
logs and logs of South American hardwoods, how- 
ever, pay a -fixed duty per ton. In Uruguay, lum- 
ber for the construction of dwellings is duty free 
when of a kind not manufactured in Uruguay. 
Other sawn lumber is dutiable by the square meter, 
while logs are assessed by the log. In addition to 
the customs tariff there are additional percentage 
charges for handling, warehousing and clerical 
work. It is customary for the occasional importer 
to hire a customs broker (despachante de aduana) 
who takes care of all entry work and charges a 
small commission on the total value of the consign- 
ment. The lumber brokers and established im- 
porters often have their own customs agent to 
handle the entry of the shipments. (Detailed in- 
formation regarding tariffs can be obtained from 
the Tariff Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce.) 

“The conclusions drawn from a study of the 
American lumber trade in the River Plate are: (1) 
That as direct a contact as possible should be 
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The Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, lowa, tles up its advertising with national advertising. The 


road sign illustra.ea is a ve.y good example of this. 


This sign board features a house which 


was awarded first prize for all-shingle homes offered by the Rite-Grade Shingle Associa- 


tion. 


The board was painted from the illustration shown in the Rite-Grade Shingle Associa- 


tion’s plan book offered to retail lumber com panies 





wagons and heavy carts, which is a considerable 
industry in Argentina, the makers are now using 
native woods almost entirely. The local shipyards 
have used native woods extensively, and several 
ships up to 400 tons have been built in Buenos 
Aires using the native algarrobo. The railway 
shops in Argentina use native woods almost en- 
tirely, and the Minister of Public Works has lately 
decreed that native woods be used as far as pos- 
sible in bridge construction. In Argentina the law 
requires that native woods be used for crossties. 

Mr. Brady states that the American woods— 
pines, oak, ash and walnut—are so well known 
and understood that in Argentina they form the 
standard of judgment for the native woods. Bra- 
zilian pine apparently has found a permanent place 
in the market in both Argentina and Uruguay in 
the replacement of Douglas fir and white pine for 
the more general and common uses. Brazilian pine 
is the most formidable competitor of American 
white pine. Auracanian pine from southern 
Chilean ports is also competing with American 
white pine for the cheaper uses. 

American lumber is imported into Argentina and 
Uruguay by brokers, manufacturers’ agents and by 
lumber dealers. In normal times the brokers sold 
cargo lots to one merchant or mill, but during the 
past year they have been obliged to split the 
cargoes among several customers because of the 
inclination not to stock up. Prices have been so 
low that to meet competition the brokers’ profit on 
American lumber has been small. Naturally some 
brokers have been pushing other lumber on which 
the margin of profit was greater. 


Methods of Doing Business 


“Altho one of the largest mils in Buenos Aires 
imports direct,” says Mr. Brady, “it has not been 
the general practice in the past for the mills to 


maintained by the manufacturer with the trade, 
preferably by resident agents in buenos Aires and 
Montevideo; (2) that the competition of Brazilian 
and Auracanian pine can only be met by lower 
prices of the cheaper grades of American softwoods 
and by active campaigning on the superior qualities 
of the better kinds of softwoods. American oak, 
ash, and other hardwoods must inevitably give way 
to the competition of the native hardwoods from 
northern Argentina and Paraguay, but for possibly 
some years to come there is no likelihood of a de- 
velopment of the local lumbering industry to a 
point where it will oust the imported hardwoods 
from the market. In the meantime, as business 
improves, there is still opportunity for an actual 
devolpment of the use of imported American lum- 


ber.” 
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Douglas Fir Blocks for Tokio 


The picturesque, stilt-like rainy day ‘wooden 
sandals of the Japanese capital are making merry 
music on streets of Douglas fir, according to 2@ 
report by Trade Commissioner Butts of the De- 
partment of Commerce on “Wood Block Paving in 
Tokio.” It is said that it is the intention of the 
city to use Douglas fir for all wood block paving, 
the manufacture and creosoting being done locally. 
This wood is not considered the equal in quality of 
the Japenese pine, but so long as it can be pur- 
chased at a price less than the cost of the Japanese 
pine it will be used. 

The size of the blocks used is 6 by 8% by 3% 
inches. They are laid on a concrete foundation 
which has been covered by a layer of mortar. A 
very rough estimate of the percentage of various 
kinds of paving which is planned for Tokyo, to be 
carried out prior to the end of the calendar year 
1926, is as follows: Present completed wooden 
block paving, 1 percent; future wooden block pav- 
ing, 10 percent; stone, 5 percent; asphalt, 52 per- 
cent; and asphalt macadam, 32 percent. 
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Maine Forestry in Retrospect and Prospect” 





[Note: This is the second and concluding 
instalment, the first having appeared on page 50 
of the Oct. 21 issue.—Epitor. | 





The foregoing are salient features of Maine 
forestry in retrospect as I see them. I would 
willingly compare them with the record of other 
States, but time lacks and comparisons are 
odious anyway. The picture as a whole seems 
to me creditable and promising. The key to our 
progress and present welfare as I see it is recog- 
nition by our people as a whole of the service- 
ability of our forests, their reaction to that idea 
in common sense and thrifty ways, willingness 
to accept service from technical training with- 
out surrendering final judgment. Very largely 
Maine forestry has been a private affair, in- 
dividual men or corporations utilizing the timber 
found at hand to their own and the general ad- 
vantage, and more and more as times demanded, 
giving thought to the things involved in the 
perpetuation of forests. On the other, the public 
side, Maine has moved conservatively but with 
steadiness, each step based on what has pre- 
ceded so that none has ever had to be retraced. 
This side, too, like the other, has originated 
with the people and been of them. Some poli- 
tics, for instance, mixed into affairs in the early 
years. That was on the level of the State at 
the time; but it was equally true and character- 
istic of Maine that there was a limit beyond 
which such things would not be allowed to go in 
interfering with an interest deemed essential. 

And the future? Should it be other in general 
lines than the past has been? I, myself, think 
not. If not, then that future rests mainly with 
the people of Maine and will proceed with their 
momentum. It does good, however, on occasion 
to endeavor to see more clearly to just what we 
tend, also for those of special experience to con- 


‘tribute their ideas. 


Still Sawing After 110 Years 

The other day in Washington County, I visited 
a sawmill, the present support of a small village, 
whose frame had stood there for one hundred 
and ten years, and by accounts each year of the 
one hundred and ten, some lumber had been 
manufactured in it. That is a fact unusual in 
the lumber industry, still more foreign to cur- 
rent conceptions of it. What is the secret? 
Various chance circumstances in part no doubt, 
but on the other hand, spontaneous reproduction 
and rapid growth of timber. And as I went over 
their land with the owners, observed its re- 
sources, and noted its capacity for growth, 
learned something too of the plans they had in 
mind, the thought came to me that the future 
of the lumber industry at that point stood to be 
better than the past had been; also no end was 
in sight for it. 

Eleven Dollars an Acre a Year for Growth 

Last summer with a local man who knew all 
the circumstances, I visited a recently cut pine 
lot in the town of Hollis, York County. The 
land belonged to a strong and intelligent owner 
to whom it was a perfectly natural idea that 
that particular piece of timber, thick and well 
grown as it was, might well be realized on. The 
piece cut off surveyed 9.4 acres; stumps showed 
from fifty to seventy-five rings. Stumpage re- 
ceived for the timber, paid at an agreed price a 
thousand, was $7,086.63, around $750 an acre, or 
$11 per acre for each year the timber had been 
growing. The three men there present said 
there was no sense in just recommending fores- 
try to others, in discussing conditions necessary 
for it, or in debating fine points in practice. The 
thing to do was, using the best knowledge and 
judgment at command, to go to raising timber 
themselves for the profit there is in it. 

These instances are somewhat unusual, even 
perhaps extreme; still, to my mind, they illus- 
trate the main and central phase of Maine fores- 
try as it lies in prospect. Fundamentally, of 
course, matters like those mentioned depend 
upon natural conditions—the possession of de- 
sirable true species, ready reproduction of tim- 
ber, rapid growth. But these things, speaking 
broadly, characterize Maine as a whole. True, 
we can not with our climate, look for the rate 
of growth of the South or the Pacific Coast, but 
these regions are far removed, a costly freight 
haul intervening to affect their competition. 


Still a Great Lumber State 


In comparison with her neighbors, Maine, in 
respect to these fundamental matters, is not any- 





*Address at a field meeting of the Maine For- 
estry Association, Bar Harbor, Aug. 24. 


[By Austin Cary, Logging Engineer, Forest Service] 





where excelled. In spite of the budworm her 
forests hold today around twice as much wood 
available for paper manufacture as all the other 
eastern States put together, and along with that 
manifest a strength of reproduction and rate of 
growth in the same species that has sometimes 
surprised visiting foresters. Standing along 
with that cardinal resource are great quantities 
of hardwood, not indeed usually in heavy stand 
or of finest quality, but still serviceable for a 
variety of uses, sure to be the basis of a growing 
industry, their removal really demanded in the 
interest of the productiveness of our forests. 
Our southwestern counties, together with border- 
ing territory in eastern Massachusetts and south- 
ern New Hampshire, contain by far the most 
extensive and productive second growth area 
in the United States of that empress of forest 
trees, the white pine. In spite of the gypsy 
moth and blister rust that well-intentioned, but 
over-zealous neighbors wished on us, we should 
realize more and more heavily on that unless we 
fail to live up to plain opportunity. Maine, we 
should understand, is interested first and chiefly 
in this business as a producer of timber. Not 
wishing any hardship to our neighbors, never- 
theless if some of them, due to less favorable 
natural conditions or to neglect, are as badly 
off for timber supplies as they are said to be, it 
is going to be greatly to the advantage of Maine 
to supply a share of thier necessities. 


Private Initiative Proves Forest Policy 


One must guard against too great optimism in 
this line, for there are limits, conditions, and 
chances; and right there, by the way, in more 
accurate determination of those elements, lies a 
field for fruitful effort. Still, all these allowed 
for as best may be, an essentially hopeful and 
positive view seems justified and the most pro- 
ductive one that can be adopted as a guide for 
the future. Such an idea is clearly stimulative 
of private initiative, and my own opinion is that 
it will serve us in the field of public action also, 
for there can be no doubt but that as in the past 
public opinion and measure of legislation will be 
brought in play. The point is that, our forests 
continuously demonstrating their value in the 
plain, universally apprehended sense, such co- 
operation and support will spontaneously mani- 
fest itself in our legislatures and people. 


Take the matter of taxation, for instance. 
That as applied to the wild lands has already 
been covered and the situation found to be satis- 
factory. As far too as my own experience goes, 
taxation in the towns is seldom too burdensome, 
the matter taken care of by conservative valua- 
tion, rendered possible by the fairness of our 
people and the fact that so many share in the 
ownership of forest land. If, however, it be- 
comes clear at any time that the habitual sys- 
tem of taxation hears too heavily and does in 
fact on a large scale affect forest management 
to its detriment, in the conditions I have fore- 
shadowed, there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
its modification. The point is not that any class 
of property or people is to be relieved of its 
share of the public burdens, but rather adjust- 
ment of the incidence of the tax to the peculiar 
nature of the property. 


Our all-essential protective system has stood 
on the same ground thus far, and as it appears, 
may yet be allowed to do so. The forest com- 
missioner yesterday expressed his belief that it 
needs tuning up at various points, in the or- 
ganized towns especially. That may well be, for 
in changing time we can hold our own only by 
advancing. Maine today, however, I feel con- 
fident, is open to that, ready to follow the point- 
ing of competent leadership. 


Must Keep Public Well Informed 


One thing especially it stands to public 
agencies to look after, the information of the 
people as widely as possible on all pertinent facts 
so that action, both public and private, shall be 
prompt and well directed. Here is a field in 
which several agencies may have part—the State 
commissioner with any forces that may be put 
at his command, this association, the educational 
system of the State in its different branches. 
What we heard last evening from the State 
superintendent of schools makes it clear that the 
public school system is neglecting no opportu- 
nities to be of service, and stimulating reports 
come also from the State University. These 
tell of graduates of the forestry course finding 
ready employment, mostly in one branch and 
another of the timber industry, and further of 
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young men now flocking to it in numbers such 
that with the present teaching force they can 
hardly be taken care of. This last situation, if 
it develops, clearly ought of course to be met 
and I have no doubt will be. As it was years 
ago in straight lumbering, so in these new and 
different times, Maine men may well be expected 
to take a prominent and worthy part in the tim- 
ber affairs of the whole country. Certainly 
within our own borders these trained men may 
be counted on for leadership in every phase of 
the coming development. 

The topic of public forests has been broadly 
and ably treated at this meeting by the former 
chief of the United States Forest Service, and 
what has been said by the present speaker needs 
to be checked and guarded at that point. Maine 
people, I am convinced, are not going to break 
radically with their past in this matter. That 
would not be characteristic of them; they will 
be slow to believe it necessary; an example of 
public ownership nearer home than any of those 
cited does not make an altogether convincing 
appeal. Maine people, however, should and I 
think will remember that the general experience 
of mankind approves in the long run public own- 
ership and management of a share of the forest 
area of any country, areas of low productiveness 
particularly and those whose continuous main- 
tenance in woods may be.-imperatively required. 
So remembering, it would be well if we could 


be moving along that line, building for the future 
a better equipped and more prosperous Maine. 


State and Municipal Forestry Helps 

That might be done too without unreasonable 
expenditure, in my opinion; in fact, there are 
more than 300,000 acres of forest land now in 
the ownership or care of the State, and at least 
one Maine town has the nucleus of a municipal 
forest. Further, to buy and plant up sandy bar- 
rens, now unproductive and an eyesore, in many 
parts of the State because of the difficulty of 
fire protection, would be neither radical nor 
costly, but a move promising generous public 
revenues to State or town in time to come. The 
purchase of hard cut lands in our northern woods 
that might be offered at low prices, productive 
enough, but not attractive to private ownership 
because of the long period required before fur- 
ther income can be had, would stand on the 
same basis. Public ownership of Mt. Katahdin 
and the region about it for purposes of public 
forest, park and game refuge is an idea that 
may well enlist the enthusiasm of the people 
of Maine. 

These are some specific features of Maine 
forestry in prospect as that opens out to me. 
Content, grateful even, for the past, I for one 
am thoroly hopeful of the future. That con- 
fidence rests most largely on a firm belief in the 
people at large, their intelligence and thrift. 





Time for Capital Financing in Lumber Industry 


As to the moot question of the times, ‘‘ Will 
there be a period of secondary inflation?’’ and 
its bearing on the lumber industry, Baker, 
Fentress & Co. have this to say: 

When the United States Government in times 
of peace and prosperity puts out a refunding issue 
of twenty-five-to-thirty-year tax exempt bonds on a 
4¥% percent basis, it may be taken for granted that 
there is no probable chance of inordinately low 
money rates. Assuming that the recent Treasury 
operation indicates firm money, what bearing has 


. this fact on the lumber industry? We believe that 


~ 


this is the providential time for all lumbermen who 
need new or better financing for the big task of 
supplying the accumulated demand for structural 
and factory material. We believe, too, that the 
tendency toward “inflation” and firm rates will 
continue for some time as an inevitable effect of 
the monetary ills of the commercial nations, and 
as a consequence of social, economic and political 
changes started by the Great War. 


Capital Needs Best Supplied by Bond Sales 


There is a sharp difference between loans for 
capital account and loans for trading. One loan 
is in its nature fixed, the other in its nature self 
liquidating. We are not talking at random on the 
difference between “bond financing’ and “short 
paper” accommodations at the discount window. 
For the sake of having expert light and leading on 
the question we consulted a great number of big 
commercial banks in the lumber States. The bank- 
ers generally agree that (1) lumbermen should 
have more working capital and that (2) the work- 
ing capital should be obtained otherwise than by 
bank borrowing. 


Long Time Financing Has Many Advantages 


The correct method of capital financing for an 
operation to run a definite period of time is by 
stock, bond or debenture issues under a serial re- 
tirement plan. Of the three modes the most eco- 
nomical and practical is that which issues serial 
sinking fund bonds secured by a mortgage lien on 
lands, primary materials used in the industry and 
plant facilities suitable for the conversion of the 
raw materials into marketable products. 

Lumbermen usually own timber lands, with suf- 
ficient stumpage to supply saw stock for a term 
of years. Under present conditions the value of 
such timber holdings is appreciating year after 
year. With such timber lands at their command 
as the security for mortgage bond issues it is un- 
necessary for the operator to depend on the cap- 
rices of the open money market. He is not com- 
pelled to do his financing from hand to mouth by 
bank discounts which may or may not be renew- 
able when they mature. 


Makes Possible Highest Efficlency and Economy 


If he is correctly financed he can not be stam- 
peded and forced to “dump his output” on a falling 
lumber market to obtain cash to meet maturing 
paper. He can not be driven to the wall by can- 
celations of orders or by slow collection of his 
“receivables” representing shipments. He is im- 
mune from the worry of accumulated debts for 
supplies etc. He is in a position to buy all his 
requirements in, the cheapest market, not on time 
but for cash, taking all the “chain discounts” 


allowed spot cash buyers. Finally, the lumber op- 
erator who has his finances properly adjusted on 
a long maturity, serial sinking fund plan at a low 
rate of interest is better able than his competitor 
to utilize the maximum value from every tree he 
cuts, whereas the mill man who is tormented with 
maturing notes at the bank is literally compelled 
to slaughter his choicest trees and to sacrifice his 
“clear” and “select” lumber at low prices to save 
his credit. Worst of all, from the community 
angle, this process necessarily entails great waste 
of stumpage in logging, large losses on the lower 
grades coming from the saw, and an irremediable 
exhaustion of choice timber intended for utiliza- 
tion at a later period of the industry. 


Timber Values Are Now Appreciating 


Aside from the present advantageous level of 
rates for bond money at long maturity, the tech- 
nical position of timber owners is exceptionally 
favorable. Recent sales of timber by the Forest 
Service and by private holders have indicated a 
sharp advance per thousand feet, log scale. The 
intercoastal movement of lumber enabling Pacific 
coast producers to lay down fir, cedar and spruce 
at Boston, New York and Philadelphia in competi- 
tion with southern pine from the South has pro- 
foundly affected all softwood stumpage values. In 
sum: Timber in the great stands; hardwoods 
wherever found in commercial quantity; even the 
neglected hemlock of the northern woods and the 
merchantable second growth near the large mar- 
kets—all have felt the effect of the scarcity factor 
of price. Timber is appreciating. A borrower with 
appreciating property to offer as security benefits 
in one of two ways, or both: (1) He can borrow 
more money on a stated lien, or (2) he can obtain 
a lower rate for the reduced hazard. 


Large Need and Low Supply Support Market 


A lumberman in the bond money market today 
has one more advantage: He can give the under- 
writer far better assurance than ever before of a 
profitable conversion of the trees into lumber. For 
this there are three great reasons: 

1—The index price of lumber is abnormally low, 
considering the inflation of prices and the de- 
preciation of money. 

2—The normal consumption of lumber for hous- 
ing has been artificially reduced by inflated wages 
and other costs, including cost of construction 
loans and abstention from realty by big lenders. 

8—The physical impossibility of the industry at 
present attaining anything like the volume of out- 
put seen before the war. 


Now Is the Time to Refinance Operations 


We do not hesitate to present this brief to the 
judicial mind of the lumber industry as a unit, 
confident that only one conclusion can be drawn 
from the facts, namely: Every lumber operator 
who has a floating debt at current open rates, or 
bank extensions needing liquidation, or a “tie-up” 
of working capital in his yard stocks, and free 
timber assets available to secure a mortgage, 
should take immediate steps, while bond rates are 
low, to fund his liabilities into a long maturity, 
serial sinking fund bond issue ample to finance his 
realization. on a prudent scale of expansion for 
several years to come, 
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Nov. 2-3—Appalachian Logging Congress, Business 
Men’s Club, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 
Nov. 8—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual. 
Nov. 8-9—Panhandle-Plains Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. Annual. 


Nev. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 

Nov. 9—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla, Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 15-30 Genthers Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Nov. 18—Southern California Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los An- 

geles, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 20-21—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannuai 
meeting of board of directors. 

Nov. 22-23—White Pine Blister Rust Conference, 
Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 28-25—Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
ae. Palace otel, San Francisco, 

alif. 


Nov. 24-25—Western Forestry & Conservation Agsso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
' turers’ Association and Michigan Hardwood 
wns => cna Association, Chicago. Joint 
meeting. 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain, States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 


Jan, 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermsn’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
= Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nua. 


Jan. Fe ay oa oe mig Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
rs’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual. 


lg 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. i, 


Jan. 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man, Annual. 

Jan. 30-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual, 


Jan, Ps Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
en’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 


Sent 30-31-Feb. 1.—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Montgomery, Ala. Annual, 


Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
guy em William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
a. nnua 


Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 


nual. TIPIILIL LLL 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 24.—Officials of the 
Southern Forestry Congress advise that date 
for the next annual meeting of the association, 
which is to be held at Montgomery, Ala., was 
selected last week as Jan. 30 and 31, and Feb. 
1, The meeting will be -held during the ses- 
sions of the Alabama State legislature, at which 
time legislation will be sought for the protec- 
tion of Alabama forest lands. 


NEW YORK TRADE ANNUAL 


New York, Oct. 23.—The annual meeting of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association will 
be held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Nov. 
8 at 12:30 o’clock, when officers will be electea 
for 1922-1923. 

Joseph F, Murphy has been recommended by 
the nominating committee, of which Richard 
8. White is chairman. Other members of the 
nominating committee are John I. Cutler and 
William S. Beckley, jr. 

Edgar Burgess is the nominee for first vice 
president and Everett L. Barnard for second 
vice president. Charles F. Fischer has been 
recommended for: treasurer. 

— nominated as trustees are: 

“: Baldwin, Everett L. Barnard, Jacob 
Basen William §S. Beckley, jr., John Bossert, 
Cornelius Brislin, Fred J. Bruce, Edgar Burgess, 

E. Code, jr., B. D. R. Creveling, John L. Cut- 
ler, James’ Sherlock Dave, Andrew H,. Dykes, 
Henry Eckenroth, Chas. S Hill, Charle® F. Fischer, 
Arthur EB. Lane, John F. McKenna, #Albert Mc- 
Ewan, Joseph F. Murphy, D. C. O’Connell, Russell 
J. Perrine, Conrad N. Pitcher, William C. Reid, 
Frank Roylance, Robert R. Sizer, Frederick W. 


Stan, John F. Steeves, George a Stevens, jr., 

R. E. Stocking, Bernard L. Tim, J. B. Tisdale, 

, to S. VanClief, Richard S. White, William 
oungs. 


Alternates—Wilfred E. Murchie, Frank A. Niles, 
John A. Paterson, Louis Pflug, Peter A. Smith, 
Russell T. Starr, James Thornton, Frank J. Wil- 
liams, Paul M. White. 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ DATE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 21.—Announcement 
is made that the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held in this city at the Davenport Hotel, on 
Feb. 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1923. This convention 
is to be in the nature of an institute and Sec- 
retary A. L. Porter plans to arrange for cer- 
tain parts of the program at certain sessions 
to be in charge of some of the enthusiastic, 
wideawake retailers, thus making the discus- 
sions practical and helpful. 


DATE FOR NATIONAL EXPORTERS 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 24.—Secretary Harvey 
M. Dickson, of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, this city, announces that the twen- 
ty-third annual convention of the organization 
will be held at the Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., on Jan. 24 and 25, 1923. 


‘ 
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NEW TEXAS ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 


AMARILLO, TEX., Oct. 23—About a. month 
ago lumbermen of this section met here and 
perfected the organization of the Panhandle- 
Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association, with 
the following officers: 

President—H. W. Galbraith. 

Vice president—B. F. Tepe. 

Vice president—J. B. Hill. 

Secretary-treasurer—U. N. Olver. 


The association territory will include north- 
west Texas, western Oklahoma, eastern New 
Mexico and a part of Colorado. Regarding 


the new organization President Galbraith says — 


in part: 

We expect about 200 yards to join . this asso- 
ciation. We held our first meeting on Sept. 15 and 
already have sixty memberships. The first annual 
convention will be held at Amarillo on Nov. 8 nn 
9 and an interesting program is now being 
pared. .. . . Of course this is not sup ‘te 
supplant the State organization but should be the 
means of passing on some of the benefits from same 
and of giving the lumbermen of this territory the 
advantages to be derived from getting acquainted 
with each other and of learning from each other 
how best to handle the problems peculiar to this 
territory, many of which are not such as can be 
profitably discussed in a State-wide organization, 
nor which would be of general interest in such a 
convention, on account of their local aspects. 


Arrangements are being made to secure sev- 
eral well known speakers for the convention and 
in addition a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo will 
be held on the second evening. Parson Simp- 
kin will address the association on the opening 
day. 


CEDAR RAPIDS DISTRICT MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 23.—The second 
meeting of the Cedar Rapids district of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association was 
held in the Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce 
rooms. Special features of the meeting were 
talks by Mr. Northcott, secretary of the Cedar 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Sund- 
berg, traffic manager for the same organization. 
Mr. Northcott spoke on organization—its pur- 


pose and value and on the value of confidence in . 


organizations. Mr. Sundberg gave some very 
interesting data’on traffic matters, particularly 
pertaining to coal shipments. 

Discussion was then opened on collection 
and credit problems. The Cedar Rapids dealers 
have a credit association of their own and, 
while it is not yet perfect, it has been a 
wonderful help in solving their problems. Its 





Everett 
WASHINGTON 


which manufactures 4,700,000 
shingles and 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber per day, has big tracts 
of land tributary to both rail 
and water facilities forfshipping. 


The 

Everett 
Improvement 
Company 


has a large acreage of 
desirable 


Saw Mill 
Locations 


Accessible to both deep water shipping 
and to three trans-continental railroads, 
and is prepared to treat manufacturers, 
contemplating a change of location, 
liberally and on favorable terms. 


We invite correspondence and will 
gladly furnish maps and full 
data and answer any inquiries. 


Everett Improvement 
Washing Company 


Washington 

















British Columbia 
Opportunities 


We have several attractive properties—large 


and small — logging ehanie that we 
will be glad to place before you if interested 
in British Columbia and Vancouver Island 


STUMPAGE 
Crown Granted and Licenses. What kind 
of a proposition would be most interesting to 


you? 
We have owned and dealt in 
B.C. Stumpage for ten years. 


Service Trading Co. 


BUILDING: SEATTLE, WASH: 
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“Brunswick Brand” 


PERFECTIONS, EUREKAS AND XXXXX 


B.C. Red Cedar Shingles 


from selected timber, in a modern mill by 
experienced operators, carefully supervised. 
We want one dealer in each town to handle 
them exclusively. We do not stop when we 
mail you an invoice, but we help you sell 
them by assisting in your local advertising. 
Let us tell you more of this plan. Let us 
prove our value to you by a trial order. 
Shipped promptly from the mill, or if in a 
hurry can usually supply you out of transit. 
Write or wire your requirements, our expense. 


Brunswick Lumber Co., Ltd. 


810 Dominion Building, . Vancouver, B.C. 
—— 





We are manufacturing Six | 
Million a Month of Our 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternTennessee 
kandved FJardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 


N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I,, 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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ellow Pine tinier: 
Ties and 

Csr taatoriel Piling 


THe GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


a PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 
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Dry Birch and Maple 


Hardwoods 


The Gall Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
1898 


Limited : 
Offices, Dry Kilns, Lake St., Foot of 
Warehouses and Spadina Avenue, 
Sorting Yards. TORONTO 


















4-4 tol 2-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 tol6-4 Birch and Oak ™92%p. 


Anderson-Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad a4 





International Exposition 





ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 












terms are simple and equitable. The essence 
of it is as follows: ‘‘All purchases are due, 
net, on or before the tenth of the month follow- 
ing delivery. In case of an estimate of house 
bill, that part which has been delivered is due 
then. Past due items carry 8 percent inter- 
est.’’ A lively discussion followed in which 
dealers from all over the territory told of their 
experiences and difficulties and heard how they 
were met in other localities. Field Manager 
J. R. Fraine, representing the Northwestern 
association, urged a definite understanding in 
all localities on terms of sale and pledged the 
support of the association to the dealers endeav- 
oring to follow out this program. 
The next meeting will be held on Nov. 15. 
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CANADIANS PLAN COAST TRIP 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 23.—Members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can 
ada) here have endorsed Secretary Ritter’s 
proposal for a trip, immediately following the 
January convention, from Winnipeg over the 
Canadian National Railways to Prince Rupert, 
thence to Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver, 
and returning over the Canadian Pacific, with 
stop offs in the mountains. It is expected one 
hundred and fifty members will make the trip. 
Wholesalers have been invited and a good many 
intend to go. Announcement of full details 
will be made later. 


ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


LitTLE Rock, Akk., Oct. 23.—At the organ- 
ization meeting of the Arkansas Forestry & 
Game Association, held in the offices of Jim G. 
Ferguson, commissioner of mines, manufactures 
and agriculture, Hamp Williams was elected 
president and W. H. Kimball, of Russellville, 
secretary. Mr. Kimball is supervisor of the 
Ozark forest reserve. No other officers will be 
elected for the present. 

The association was formed temporarily sev- 
eral weeks ago for the purpose of .promoting 
interest in the wild life and forests of the 
State, and to conduct an educational campaign 
for their preservation. 
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BOX MAKERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


New York, Oct..23.—Every section of the 
country, with the exception of the California 
district, was represented in the 150 delegates 
to the twenty-third semiannual convention of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
held jointly with the Eastern Shook & Wooden 
Box Manufacturers’ Association and the North 
Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation. The meetings were held Oct. 18 to 20 
in the East Ball Room of the Commodore Hotel. 

B. F. Masters, chairman, said that the New 
York convention was by far the best and most 
interesting the association ever had held and 
that more good haa been derived by the indi- 
vidual members especially as a result of round- 
table discussions, which were entered into by 
practically every man present. These discus- 
sions were a daily feature of the convention and 
covered a wide variety of subjects. 

The opening address of the convention was 
delivered on Wednesday by Francis A. Sisson, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York City, who discussed the present and 
future business outlook. M. J. Gormley, chair- 
man of the ear service division of the American 
Railway Association, spoke on the car supply 
and transportation outlook. 

Topics discussed on the first day included 
the present and future outlook as regards lum- 
ber supply and price tendency, shook and made- 
up box market, wages, labor and supply, sales 
conditions and business in general. The dis- 
cussions covered conditions as they apply in the 
several districts of the country. 

Early in the morning of the second day of 
the convention, local meetings were held of 
the Eastern Shook & Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of which E. C. Wentworth is 
president, and the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association, of which L. 
F. Powell is the presiding officer. 

The joint convention was resumed at 1:30 
on Thursday, with an opening address by Mr. 
Wentworth. The discussion of ‘‘The Association 


Trade Extension Program and Coérdination of 
Sales Efforts with Advertising’’ was opened 
by C. V. Hodges, advertising manager of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers. 
The leaders in this discussion were J. H. Dun- 
ning and W. F. Brown. 

‘©A Foreign Market for Box Shook’’ was 
the subject for general discussion, following 
an address by Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the 
lumber division, bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, of Washington, D. C. 

D. L. Goodwillie, ex-secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mission to Brazil, closed the session with 
an address on ‘‘My Observations of Export 
Cases in South America.’’ 

L. F. Powell opened the convention with an 
address at 10 o’clock Friday morning, and 
was followed by Col. B. W. Dunn, chief in- 
spector of the Bureau of Explosives, New York 
City, whose subject was ‘‘ Wood Box Standardi- 
zation.’’? The latter subject created a lively 
discussion that lasted almost until the time 
of adjournment. 


TORONTO WHOLESALERS MEET 


Toronto, ONnT., Oct. 23.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
monthly meeting at the Albany Club, Toronto, 
last Friday evening. There was a large at- 
tendance of members and the meeting was one 
of the most interesting the association has ever 
held. The business disposed of was largely 
of a routine nature, but included the presenta- 
tion of the Laidlaw Golf Trophy to A. N. Dud- 
ley, this year’s winner. W. C. Laidlaw, donor 
of the cup, made the presentation, and also 
presented F. V. Wilson, last year’s winner, and 
Mr. Dudley with small cups to be retained by 
them permanently. 

The other feature of the evening was an ex- 
cellent address on ‘‘Canadian business prob- 
lems,’’ by J. F. M. Stewart. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held on Nov. 17, and arrangements have been 
made for an address by Rev. Archdeacon H. J. 
Cody, of St. Paul’s Anglican Church, Toronto, 
whose subject will be ‘‘Canadian Citizenship, 
Some of Its Obligations and Privileges.’’ 


NORTHWESTERN DIRECTORS MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 23.—The fall meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association was held at 
the executive offices here last Wednesday. Those 
that arrived early attended a luncheon tendered 
by one of the directors at the Minneapolis 
Club. Following the luncheon they adjourned 
to headquarters and the meeting was called to 


order by President Harry F. Graefe shortly 


after 2 o’clock. 

An invitation tendered by the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers to accompany 
its members on a west Coast trip immediately 
following their convention, Jan. 24, 25 and 26, 
was read and discussed. It was not definitely 
decided whether or not the Northwestern asso- 
ciation members would go on a special west 
Coast trip in 1923. If they do not go, a car 
or more will probably be made up and attached 
to the train carrying Ohio lumbermen. 

Secretary William H. Badeaux submitted to 
the board a plan whereby the dues of member- 
ship could be reduced by increasing the mem- 
bership. The plan as worked out by him for 
increasing membership was highly endorsed by 
all the directors present. The potential possi- 
bilities of membership insure reduced dues, if 
all present members will codperate with the 
secretary’s office. Mr. Badeaux feels that 
promises of what the association headquarters 
can do are of much less weight than the actual 
report of accomplishments. He submitted to 
the directors a complete financial report of con- 
ditions of association affairs since he became 
secretary. 

The 1923 convention plans were considered 
very thoroly. All directors promised to co- 
operate in making the thirty-third annual the 
greatest regional retail lumber dealers’ con- 
vention in America. Secretary Badeaux re- 
ported that over one-third of the exhibit space 
at the West Hotel had been contracted for. 
Considering the time, the plans have matured 
rapidly and present indications show that many 
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dealers will attend this year and many line- 
yard executives plan to do their spring buying 
at the time. 

The large map hanging in the offices of the 
association showed the directors conclusively 
what strides had been made in the district or- 
ganization plan. Mr. Badeaux reported that 
one-third of the district was organized and 
that he personally interviewed and addressed 


over 2,000 retail lumber dealers in association 
territory. 

The meeting was closed shortly before 6 
o’clock and twelve of the members adjourned 
to the Minneapolis Club for dinner. 

A GIANT CYPRESS known as ‘‘ The great tree 
of Tule,’’ in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, is 
known to be more than 800 years old. 





Hoo-Hoo Clubs Have Progressive Plans 


PORTLAND HAS SUCCESSFUL CONOAT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—Eight lively kit- 
tens were initiated into the mysteries of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo here at a 
concatenation at the Portland Hotel. The eight 
kittens were: 

Waldemar Toritch, lumber exporter of Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia ; Carl J. Neppach, secretary Nicolai- 
Neppach Lumber Co.; Fred J. Vance, manager 
South Portland Shingle Co., Portland; Allison F. 
Baker, logging superintendent Robert Timber Co., 
Seattle; Robert Butler, president Robert Butler 
Lumber Co., Portland; Daniel Glover Harkey, 
resident Mills Spruce Co., Portland; Francis L. 

urt, salesman Jones Lumber Co., and Morris 
=" Jones, manager Jones Lumber Co., Port- 
and. 

The concatenation was called by Vicegerent 
J. B. Olson, of the Portland district, upon the 
arrival last Thursday morning of Parson Peter 
A. Simpkin, Hoo-Hoo organizer and chaplain, 
from the Puget Sound cities. Robert C. Parker, 
formerly of San Francisco but now of Portland, 
presided as Snark and assisting him in the cere- 
monies were George M. Cornwall, Senior Hoo- 
Hoo; E. R. Blair, Junior Hoo-Hoo; David Davis, 
Scrivenoter; P. A. Simpkin, Bojum; J. H. 
Lausmann, Jabberwock; Norman Schmitt, 
Custocatian; F. G. Graham, Arcanoper, and 
C. E. Cowdin, Gurdon. 

During the serving of refreshments, im- 
promptu speeches were made by E. C. Hole, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who arrived in 
the afternoon on a tour of the Coast; George 
M. Cornwall, of Portland; Snark Parker and 
Parson Simpkin. 


PLAN HOO-HOO CLUBS EVERYWHERE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21.—The establishment 

of Hoo-Hoo clubs all over the United States 
is the ultimate aim of the movement initiated 
in Seattle a week ago following the able 
address of Parson P. A. Simpkin to local 
members of the order. As an answer to the 
telegram sent by Donald H. Clark, Bojum of 
the Supreme Nine, to Secretary H. R. Isher- 
wood, authority was given to the parson to 
remain in the Pacific Northwest for a personal 
survey of Hoo-Hoo conditions. Wednesday of 
this week, Parson Simpkin was at Aberdeen, 
where in conjunction with ‘‘Billy’’ Mack, he 
lined up eleven promising kittens and two re- 
instatements and conducted an excellent and in- 
spiring concatenation. At the close of the im- 
pressive ceremonial, which was held in the Elks 
home, a banquet was spread at the Lafayette 
Hotel. 
; Mr. Clark, during the week, has obtained 
interviews with more than a score of prominent 
lumber producers and has found, with a single 
exception, that they are heartily in favor of 
the new idea; and this individual is not wholly 
lacking in enthusiasm and is willing to give 
his support in generous measure, if called on 
to do so. Mr. Clark says: 

It is believed that in the Northwest the big 
Producers and timber owners have been rather 
indifferent toward the order, altho the great in- 
fluence of Maj. EB. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, has in- 
spired a large number either to accept reinstate- 
Ment or to unite with the organization. In this 
way there has been promulgated the new gospel. 
t is a something that is unselfish and positively 
Constructive, and it is of such a nature that the 
- exponents of the industry can rally around 
the Hoo-Hoo, banner and go ahead with it, fully 
realizing that the State of Washington and other 
sumer producing sections must have a logical 
ger policy. Such a policy must be enunciated 
ik the industry itself in the very near future, or 

ely enough, the lumbermen will have a policy 
inte upon them by the East and middle West. 


could easily be a policy not so logical or ac- 
ceptable as one formed here on the ground. 


The order of Hoo-Hoo, we feel, is eminently 
fitted to take this matter of policy in han 
cause the order is composed of every branch of 
the lumber saduntey—tnctating the producers, the 
men who market the products, the agreeable per- 
sonnel of the lumber trade journals who are natur- 
ally in touch with every phase, and finally the 
professional foresters—thus giving a balance, in- 
stead of saving a policy framed by ony one group 
of the lumber industry for its own selfish interest. 

The thing is going to be given a thoro trial in 
the Pacific Northwest, and it is hoped that, if 
successful here, it will be adopted by Hoo-Hoo 
clubs all over the United States. 

The parson and Mr. Clark will be greatly in 
evidence at the close of the Pacific Logging 
Congress in Tacoma next week. The final ses- 
sion will be distinguished by a concatenation 
which it is expected will at least equal, and 
possibly surpass, the notable Everett G. Griggs 
concatenation last August. 


THREE CONCATENATIONS PLANNED 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—Arrangements have 
been completed for a concatenation at Amarillo, 
Tex., on Nov. 9, the second day of the conven- 
tion of the recently organized Panhandle-Plains 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, it was announced 
today by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treas- 
urer of Hoo-Hoo. Parson Peter A. Simpkin, 
grand chaplain of the order, will speak on the 
opening day of the convention. 

Parson Simpkin and Mr. Isherwood will 
attend the concatenation to be held at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on Nov. 22, which will be the 
first that city has had in several years. It will 
be in charge of Ted Jones, State counsellor for 
Minnesota. He already has prospects for more 
than thirty candidates and as many reinstate- 
ments. 

Mr. Isherwood also has been notified that a 
concatenation will be staged at the McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, on Nov. 25. 


HOO-HOO CLUB PLANS PROGRESSING 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—A meeting to for- 
mally organize a Hoo-Hoo Club in 8t. Louis will 
be held at Hotel Statler, Friday, Nov. 3. It 
will be a luncheon affair, and the principal 
speaker will be Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. J. H. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Sterling Lumber Co. and the Ster- 
ling Hardwood Flooring Co., will preside. 

The movement to organize a Hoo-Hoo Club 
in St. Louis has been talked of for some time, 
but little was done until the visit several weeks 
ago of W. S. Dickason, Snark of the Universe, 
whose talk on the possibilities of such a club 
created considerable enthusiasm. With this as 
an impetus, a committee was appointed com- 
posed of Mr. Allen as chairman, E. E. Ever- 
sull, and Laurent M. Tully, Past Snark. They 
have been assisted in an advisory way by Julius 
Seidel, Past Snark, and H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the order. 

Mr. Allen said today that the committee de- 
cided to call the meeting after a canvass of 
the men in the lumber trade had developed a 
unanimous sentiment in favor of a Hoo-Hoo 
Club. ‘‘The purpose of the club will be social 
and educational,’’ said Mr. Allen. ‘‘Lumber- 
men feel that there is need of an organization 
where all branches of the industry may meet, 
where one may learn the problems of the other. 
Such an understanding will be better for all 
concerned. ’? 

The report of the committee, which will out- 
line definite plans for the organization ot the 
club, will be presented at the meeting Nov. 3. 








BABCOCK 


—— LADDERS — 


Profitable Line 
for Dealers 


Babcock spruce ladders are 
an all the year ‘round seller. 
With the Babcock complete line 
you can meet every demand in 
your community — the farmers’ 
demand for single and exten- 
sion ladders, the housewife’s 
demand for steps and the 
specialized demands of paint- 
ers, carpenters, mechanics, fac- 
tories, etc. 


Spruce 





Extension 


Fruit Single 


Taper Single 


We Pay the Freight. 


Let us tell you how we save 
you money by. our “We Pay 
the Freight”’ policy. Write 
today for catalogue and com- 
plete sales facts. 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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DISCUSSES WOOD RESEARCH WORK 


New OrtEANS, La., Oct. 24.—Carlile P. 
Winslow, chief of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., and Dr. Halley, of the 
laboratory staff, were guests of the Lumber- 
men’s Club at its weekly luncheon today. The 
former, designated as ‘‘principal speaker,’’ 
gave a very interesting description of the in- 
stitution’s work and aims. He was introduced 
by Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, who pre- 
sided at the luncheon in the absence of C. H. 
Sherrill, president of the club, and paid a 
handsome tribute, in his introductory remarks, 
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FLOORING 


according 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
oe or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
hingles and a 
ie Pe Tse eT Bake needy 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


























Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
1 7 Grand Rapids Office, Chicago Office 
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to the service the Madison laboratory is render- 
ing to the lumber industry. 

Mr. Winslow prefaced his remarks by re- 
viewing his visit to Bogalusa, where he said 
he had witnessed the best demonstration of 
close utilization of waste material which used 
to be left in the woods, that he had seen in a 
long while. As the guest of Col. W. H. Sulli- 
van he studied Bogalusa’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

The Madison Forest Products Laboratory is 
engaged in the systematic invéstigation of the 
properties of wood and wood waste, he ex- 
plained. It is engaged in research work to 
definite ends. Its function is dual: To ac- 
quire knowledge of importance, and to get it 
into the hands of people who can use it. Fed- 
eral appropriations for support of the work 
are restricted, so that certain of its activities 
are financed by codperation with other Govern- 
ment departments and with trade groups or as- 
sociations seeking research work in their own 
respective lines. Among these latter he men- 
tioned the Southern Pine Association. 


Among recent and current activities of the 
laboratory of special interest to lumbermen, 
Mr. Winslow mentioned the tests of full sized 
structural columns. Present formula for such 
columns is based upon tests of miniature col- 
umns. It was believed they are faulty, and 
the tests of full sized columns thus far indi- 
eate that new formulae will be worked out 
whereby smaller columns may be used to carry 
loads for which columns of larger size have 
been required, and changing somewhat the re- 
strictions as to defects. 

Again, the quality of material used in boxes 
is undergoing tests to determine the effect of 
knots and other defects, Not only is box lum- 
ber itself undergoing experiment, but made-up 
boxes loaded with various commodities are be- 
ing tested out. As a possible result, lower 
grades of lumber may come into use for box 
material. 

For the pulp and paper industry, laboratory 
experiments with the use of gum in manu- 
facture of book paper, and with the bleaching 
of sulphate paper, were cited as illustrations 
of its work. 

A study of wood finishes, to determine their 
effect upon the wood itself is also under way. 

Kiln drying methods and processes are under 
investigation in the South by members of the 
laboratory staff in codperation with the South- 


‘ern, Pine Association. 


Blue stain and other discoloration of lumber 
is under investigation also, with a view to deter- 
mining exactly what causes sap to stain while 
other boards escape, and to find a preventive 
that will work under all climatic and other con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Winslow called attention to the naval 
stores situation as one requiring attention in 
the South. Research is in order to find how to 
get the best results with second growth trees. 

The Madison staff is also at work upon the 
standardization of grades, sizes and nomen- 
clature. Mr. Winslow is planning assignment 
of members of the Madison staff to full time 
study of standardization. 


_Of special interest were his observations on 
dimension stock, with its reference to the grow- 
ing tendency toward production of dimension. 


After discussing the study of wood distilla- 
tion of hardwoods, which showed that by treat- 
ment of the material with a cheap chemical 
prior to distillation, a 50 percent increase of 
the wood alcohol could be derived, he closed 
with a mention of the so called sawdust cow- 
feed: It is no longer a joke, he declared. 
Feeding tests at the University of Wisconsin 
showed that a group of experimental cows fed 
with a ‘‘sawdust’’ ration gave more milk and 
butter and gained more weight than another 
group fed upon a mixed ‘‘balanced ration’? of 
another sort and, under experimental condi- 
tions, at about half the cost of the other ra- 
tion. 


Mr. Winslow was given a rising vote of 
thanks for his talk and Mr. Rhodes, before 
declaring the session adjourned, urged all lum- 
bermen who chanced to journey north to make 
a point of visiting Madison and inspecting the 
laboratory and its work. 


CLUB PERMANENTLY ORGANIZED 


PoRTLAND, OrRE., Oct. 21.—With fifty-two 
active charter members, the Portland Lumber- 
men’s Club was permanently organized here at 
a noon-hour luncheon Tuesday and is now in the 
field as one of the live social bodies of the 
community. For the time being meetings will 
be held at noon on the first and third Tuesday 
of each month, but it is hoped to very soon 
establish permanent headquarters where men 
of the lumber fraternity may gather at any 
time. Membership is open to dealers and manu- 
facturers.. The officers are F. S. Cutler, presi- 
dent; F. W. Roblin, first vice president; Frank 
Morrill, second vice president, and C. C. Crow, 
secretary-treasurer. Active charter members are: 

W. H. Anderson and W. A. Brushoff, Patrick 
Anderson Corporation; John K. Honey, J. H. Me- 
Donald and Denver Taylor, International Lumber 
Co.; Elmer F. Xanten, Cutler Dimmick Lumber 
Co.; P. C. Stevens, Charles K. Spaulding Loggin 
Co.; Max Smith, BE. K. Wood Lumber Co.; F. C. 
Haworth, Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co.; F. 8, 
Cutler, Cutler Dimmick Lumber Co.; L. W. Held, 
Held Lumber Co.; W. W. Wilkinson, Lumber Buy- 
ers (Inc.) ; C. C. Crow, Crow’s Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Index; H. J. Anderson, Gerlinger Anderson 
Co.; L. A. Nelson, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; W. R. Ward, W. R. Ward Lumber Co.; 
H. B. Cooper and H. W. Aldrich, Brighton Mills 
Co.; V. D. C. Beach, J. A. Moore, Fred W. Roblin, 
R. M. Janin and P. L. Menefee, L. B. Menefee Lum- 
ber Co.; W. Cox, Pacific Northwest Lumber Co.; 
James V. Sayre and BH. D. Scanlan, Lumbermen’s 
Information Service; John A. Irwin, J. A. Irwin 
Co.; R. H. Nelson, J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co.; 
Glenn W. Cheney, Dant & Russell (Inc.); W. A. 
Buswell, Buswell Lumber Co.; P. 8S. McKenzie and 
G. A. Griswold, Griswold Lumber Co.; Charles E. 
Sands, Brown Petzel Lumber Co.; C. E. Peak and 
Cc. L. Lindner, Henry D. Davis Lumber Co.; B. T. 
Sturgeon and Frank Morrill, Morrill & Sturgeon; 
S. G. Bottum, Oregon-Washington Lumber Buyers; 
Frank W. Henderson, Saari Bros., C. W. Buckner 
and E. L. French, Buckner & French; F.. G. Donald- 
son, F. G. Donaldson Traffic Service; D. H. and 
Harold Robinson, Bradford Kennedy Co.; W. H. 
Buoy and Norman Buoy, W. H. Buoy; D. J. Bal- 
lantyne and H. G. Couro, Cobbs & Mitchell Co.; 
H. H. McLaughlin, Shafer, McLaughlin & Hillier 
(Ine.) ; S. M. Barnard, S. M. Barnard Lumber Co. ; 
L. G. Raymond, L. G. Raymond Lumber Co.; C., E. 
Putman, Coast Cedar Shingle Co. 

At Tuesday’s meeting H. 8. Stronach, of 
the West Coast Forest Products Bureau, who 
was a special guest, and who was made an 
honorary member, gave a short talk dealing 
largely with market extension. 


CLUBMEN TO DISCUSS CAR SHORTAGE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 23.—The next regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held at the New Vendome 
Hotel on Tuesday, Nov. 14. The car shortage 
and other questions will be discussed following 
the luncheon. ; 


(SEB ALEEaLaS: 


ROOFER MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


Macon, GaA., Oct. 24.—The second annual 
meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
which embraces lumber operations in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, was held to- 
day at Macon. A large and representative 
gathering was in evidence and the general situ- 
ation and outlook concerning roofers and fram- 
ing was discussed. Election of officers resulted 
in H. Dixon Smith, of the Smith-Thomas Lum- 
ber Co., Seale, Ala., being chosen president, 
and Hugh Thurston, of the King & Thurston 
Lumber Co., Thomaston, Ga., secretary. The 
retiring officers, J. S. Steedman and H. M. 
Johnson, president and secretary respectively, 
were given a rising vote of thanks for their 
faithful services during the last year. There 
were thirty-three representatives present from 
the territory embraced by the club’s member- 
ship. 





In the United States, what are the leading woods 
employed in manufacturing lead pencils, shuttles, 
veneer and golf handles? 


For pencils, red cedar; shuttles, dogwood and 
persimmon; veneer, red gum; golf club handles, 
hickory. 
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HIGH LEVEL OF TRADE ACTIVITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—The advance 
figures for the ‘‘Survey of Current Busi- 
ness’? of the Department of Commerce show 
that as a whole industrial activity in Sep- 
tember was maintained at about the same 
level as in other recent months. With the re- 
sumption of coal mining and the settlement 
of the railroad strike there has been increased 
activity in many industries. 

Iron and steel production recovered from 
the low point in August, altho not yet back 
to the level of a few months ago. Unfilled 
orders for steel continued to pile up, while 
prices of iron and steel increased sharply. 

Coal production in recent weeks has been 
fairly satisfactory, altho but little reserves 
have been accumulated against the demand 
of colder weather. Bituminous production is 
clearly limited by transportation facilities. 

The summary says further: 

The railroad situation is becoming more and 
more the key to industrial activity. In addition 
to the shortage of cars for coal, reports indicate 
that the movement of crops, building material and 
other products is being delayed. 

The index numbers of building costs again rose 
to new high records since a year ago. The volume 
of building contracts awarded made a seasonal 
decline, but was higher than a year ago at 44,- 
275,000 square feet, as against 41,702,000 square 
feet. in September, 1921, in the 27 northeastern 
States. Industrial building declined from August, 
but business building increased. Residential build- 
ing remained about the same. Contracts awarded, 
stated in value, amounted to $271,493,000, as 
against $246,186,000 in September, 1921. 

Altho September usually marks the beginning 
of the seasonal decline in production in the lum- 
ber industry, all the associations reporting to date 
have shown a slight increase in their output over 
August. Shipments, however, in general declined 
in September, while stocks increased. Stocks of 
western pine lumber were the largest since last 
January. The price of Douglas fir lumber in- 
creased from $16.50 to $19.50 a thousand feet, the 
highest price quoted since October, 1920. 

Production of oak flooring declined seasonally. 
Shipments, new orders, stocks and unfilled orders 
also decreased. Stocks were the lowest since May, 
1920. 

Production and shipments of cement declined 
slightly, while stocks declined to the lowest point 
recorded since 1920. The price of cement again 
rose, reaching the highest mark since January, 
1921. 

Business failures made a noticeable decline 
in September, reaching the lowest point since 
August, 1921, in both number and liabilities. 


PROGRESS IN ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—Associate 
Forester E. A. Sherman, who has returned from 
a two months” trip in Alaska, reports that 
business in the territory is improving. Ex- 
ports of fish, for the last ten or twelve years 
the great source of cash returns, will be sur- 
prisingly heavy, while a mining revival is in 
evidence and exports of high grade lumber, cut 
from the Tongass national forest, show a prom- 
ising beginning. 

Mr. Sherman states that the people of south- 
ern Alaska are particularly pleased with the 
efforts of the Forest Service to establish a pulp 
and paper industry in the territory and with 
the roads constructed by the Forest Service and 
the bureau of public roads. 

‘*The road problem is unlike that encoun- 
tered elsewhere,’’ said Mr. Sherman. ‘‘In 
the States travel and traffic exist before the 
Government begins building roads. In Alaska 
we have to anticipate the demand. Under our 
plans, roads have been extended a short dis- 
tance along the coast from each of the chief 
towns in the forest, with some definite objec- 
tive in each case. The extension of settlement 
which has followed has been surprising.’’ 

Seven years ago when at Ketchikan Mr. Sher- 
man went out to a power plant and had to 


Scramble thru a jungle to get there. Since- 


then a road has been built, and houses have 





followed on both sides, making it now a city 
street. This year the same thing is taking 
place in several other localities and the towns 
of southeastern Alaska are being transformed. 

Mr. Sherman said that as he came thru 
Ketchikan he saw a 5-masted schooner being 
loaded with lumber from the local sawmill for 
Australia. The cargo consisted of 1,800,000 
feet of spruce and is part of a 5,000,000-foot 
order. He said it was interesting to note also 
that during the summer the sawmill at Wrangel 
billed 45,000 feet of clear spruce to the London 
market. The same mill also shipped 450,000 
feet of spruce to the eastern market. At the 
time of visiting Wrangel Mr. Sherman saw at 
the dock a carload of shop lumber intended for 
the Chicago market. 


GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—While imports 
of gold are still greatly in excess of exports, 
the decrease from last year is very marked. 
During September gold imports aggregated 
$29,315,941, while exports were only $1,398,607. 
In September last year imports totaled $66,- 
085,253, and exports $2,448,741. For the nine 
months ending with September this year gold 
imports aggregated $214,407,571, compared 
with $561,177,005 during the same period last 
year, or a decrease of $346,769,434. Exports of 
gold for the nine months’ period this year 
were $13,142,643, compared with $13,545,886 
last year, a decrease of $403,243. 


SUMMARY OF STATE FORESTRY LAWS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Forest 
Service has prepared an official pamphlet sum- 
marizing State forestry laws of 1921. The first 
summary of these laws was published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 20 and re- 
printed in booklet form. 

In announcing the completion of its pamphlet 
summarizing State laws, the Forest Service 
states that ‘‘numerous States are now turning 
out forestry legislation so rapidly that it is im- 
possible for the public to keep pace with the 
work along this line.’’ The pamphlet, which is 
designed to serve as a handbook, is entitled 
‘*State Forestry Laws of 1921,’’ and is ar- 
ranged as a ready reference manual for the 
use of both the general public and the many 
industries that are vitally interested in exist- 
ing forestry laws. 


CHAMBER TO BE BUILT ‘‘OPEN SHOP’’ 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—President 
Julius H. Barnes of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in response to inquiries, 
has announced that the new $2,500,000 home of 
the national chamber to be constructed here, 
for which contracts have been awarded, will 
be erected ‘‘literally on the genuinely open 
shop plan of employment.’’ 

Specifications for the building, which it is 
hoped will be finished within twelve months, 
contain the following provisions: 

“The actual construction of the building is to be 
upon the ‘open shop’ basis;, that is, union and 
nonunion men shall be employed without discrimi- 
nation, it being understood that the building com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States shall provide such means as in its best judg- 
ment will be impartial and disinterested for prompt 
review and decision with respect to the interpreta- 
tion and application of this clause. Such decision 
shall be final and binding.” 

This means exactly what it says. It does not 
mean a closed shop against either organized or inde- 
pendent labor. The chamber intends that this 
clause shall be carried out and applied in abso- 
lutely good faith, exactly as stated, no more and 
“7 less. REE ESE EEE Zl 

COTTON GINNED FROM THE 1922 crop up to 
Sept. 1 totaled 817,000 bales, compared with 
486,000 bales ginned from last year’s crop and 
352,000 bales ginned from the 1920 crop before 
the same date. 








Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, 
Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 


at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering beauty and durabil- 
ity at a cost which will appeal to 
economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
your customers. Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental cqlumns, newel posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it in 


your yard and be prepared to supply 
the demand for Birch, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a profitable selier. 
Birch has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has been given 
will surely increase the demand for it among 
the more fastidious builders. 


If you are inclined to 
getin on someof these 
good sales and profits, 
ask any of the firms 
shown below to sug- 
gest some of the best 
selling items. Do it now. 








SAWYER GOODMAN CO., BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Marinette, Wis. ‘Nahma, Mich. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. C0. 
Blackwell, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. Wausau, Wis. 
Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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JEANERETTE, LA, 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
CEILING and MOULDINGS. 


‘“ 


Planters Lumber Co. 


BAND SAWED 


OUISIANA 
Red Cypress 
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Excelsior CypressCo.,"is"™ 


Manufacturers of 


LOUISIANA 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 








Morley Cypress Company 


MORLEY, LA. 
Manufacturers 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LOUISIANA 


OAK 


Te 


RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Pickets, Mouldings 


ASH 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
legraph Station: Plaquemine, La. 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown CypressCo., Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Cypress Lumber Co. 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 


cher & Moore 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 














Gulf 
Red 





Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Rates on Cedar Poles and Piling 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Examiner F. C. 
Hillyer has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a tentative report in Docket No. 
13,374—-Cascade Timber Co. et al., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., et al—recommending that 
the commission find that rates on cedar poles in 
double and triple carloads from points in Wash- 
ington to points in Minnesota, Utah and Idaho 
were and are not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial, but that to 
certain points in Idaho the rates are in viola- 
tion of the long and short haul provision of the 
law, he would deny reparation. 

The complaint was filed Feb. 19, 1921, and 
alleged that the rates on cedar poles and piling 
from points in the Coast group to points in 
Minnesota and Utah and to certain points in 
Idaho, were, and to certain Idaho points are 
unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on fir lumber in 
single carloads. 

Examiner Hillyer briefly reviews the deci- 
sions of the commission on this character of 
traffic, calling attention to the decision in the 
National Pole Co. case, in which a rehearing 
has been granted, and in which the commission 
held that the multiple carload rates should not 
exceed those on lumber in single carloads. He 
also calls attention to the fact that to points in 
northern Idaho and in Oregon, multiple cars of 
poles have for many years and still do take the 
fir lumber rates, and that from and to points 
thruout the country generally, except from the 
Coast group to southern Idaho, the rates on 
multiple cars of poles and piling are no higher 
than the rates on common lumber. 

The carriers concede that transportation 
conditions from points in the Coast group to 
points in southern Idaho do not warrant any 
different treatment of such traffic than to other 
destinations, but at the same time contend that 
the commission erred in the National Pole Co. 
case and ask that the principle there applied be 
overruled. The carriers likewise contend that 
the evidence they have presented in the present 
case, and in that of the Spalding Logging .Co. 
and Dutton Lumber Co., is so conclusive that 
it warrants a reversal of that decision. Appar- 
ently the examiner shares this view. 


Increased Revenue Freight Loading 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Loading of 
revenue freight totaled 983,470 cars during 
the week ended Oct. 14, an increase of 15,301 


cars over the week before and an increase of 


72,941 cars over the same week last year. Ex- 
cept for the northwestern district, every dis- 
trict showed an increase in loadings over the 
week before. The largest commodity increase 
was in coal, which during the week ended Oct. 
14, showed a gain of 7,614 cars over the week 
before, or a total of 196,926 cars, the heaviest 
loading for any week since March 25, immedi- 
ately preceding the coal strike. Loading of 
forest products aggregated 59,727 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,883 over the week before, and an 
increase of 6,965 cars over the same week of 
last year. 

The. demand for freight cars in excess of the 
current supply reached 156,309 cars on Oct. 
15, according to reports received by the car 
service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This was an increase of 15,057 cars 
over the demand on Oct. 8. The box car short- 
age was 77,111 and the coal car shortage 44,- 
984. An increased shortage was reported in 
stock and refrigerator cars. On Monday of 
this week 43,243 cars were loaded with bi- 
tuminous coal, the heaviest loading any day 
since the miners’ strike. It was 12,200 cars 


greater than the daily average for October last 
year. 





The ear service division today issued a drastic 
order designed to bring about the return to 
western railroads of their own freight cars. 
All railroads operating east of Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis were ordered to return at once 
all box cars now on their lines which are owned 
by carriers in the northwestern, central western 
and southwestern districts. In the territory 
east of Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, and west 
of Grand Rapids, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh and Wheeling, loading 
of all box cars belonging to the western roads 
is ordered discontinued and these cars must be 
moved west empty. Where cars in this terri- 
tory can be loaded with shipments destined to 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and other western 
junction points, they may be used for such 
shipments, but any such cars for which thru 
loading is not immediately available must be 
moved west empty. This action was taken in 
order to relieve the car shortage in the West 
and meet the demands of farmers, lumbermen 
and other shippers for greater transportation 
facilities. ‘Some of the western carriers were 
over optimistic concerning the recovery of the 
transportation system, following settlement of 
the shopmen’s strike, and let many more of 
their cars leave the home lines than would other- 
wise have been the case. 


File Exceptions to Examiner’s Finding 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Counsel for 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and the California Redwood Association have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
exceptions to the finding of the examiner in 
Docket No. 13,095—Anderson Lumber Co. vs. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al.—that the 
granting of transit to shippers at points in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
while denying it to complainant at South Still- 
water, Minn., subjects complainant to undue 
prejudice. It is declared by counsel that this 
portion of the examiner’s tentative report is 
not supported by the evidence and is contrary 
to law. Permission is requested to argue this 
point in the oral argument, which, of course, 
will be granted. (AES EES EE EET | 


Emergency Order for Loading Cars 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The following 
order was issued today by the car service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association: 

In order to meet the emergency existing in the 
northwestern, central western and southwestern 
territory for grain and other food products loading, 
and to carry out the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Service Orders Nos, 24 and 
25, effective at once, and continuing until further 
notice, handle box cars except automobile cars of 
northwestern, central western and southwestern 
region ownerships as follows: 

1—Discontinue all local loading and load only 
to or beyond Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis or other 
western junction points from all territory—Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling and east thereof. 

2—Any cars for which thru loading is not imme 
diately available to be moved to Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis or other western junctions for delivery 
pad owning lines in accordance with car service 
rules, 

8—Discontinue all loading at points west of 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Pittsburgh and Wheeling and move empty to 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis or other western junc- 
tions for delivery to owning lines. If home route 
takes cars in opposite direction from home, car 
service division will on application arrange outlet 
in short route. 

Please make this effective by wire and send 
copy of your instructions to this office. 


WEST COAST PASSENGER SERVICE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—Lumbermen a8 
well as other business men on the Pacific Coast 
will be interested in the announcement by the 
Shipping Board that a new passenger service 
will be inaugurated between Pacific Coast ports 
and the east. coast of South America next month. 
' Swayne & Hoyt of San Francisco, who for 
two years have been operating a line of Gov- 
ernment-owned cargo vessels from Pacific Coast 
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points to the east coast of South America via 
the Panama canal, will manage the three fast 
passenger vessels. 

The latter are the President Harrison, Presi- 
dent Hayes and Susquehanna. The last-named 
was formerly the German liner Rhein. The 
other two are new vessels of the 502-foot type, 
built in American yards. All three vessels have 
very considerable space for miscellaneous cargo 
and refrigerator shipments. 

In making the announcement, W. J. Love, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, said that Swayne 
& Hoyt had demonstrated thru the operation of 
the cargo ships that there are great possibili- 
ties in this service, especially for the distribu- 
tion of west Coast products to the West Indies 
and South America. 

The ports of call of the passenger freighters 
will be Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Pan- 
ama Canal, Porto Rico, Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, with intermediate stops 
on northbound voyages at other South Ameri- 
can ports to pick up coffee. 


SOUTHERN TARIFF SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Feb. 19 the operation of schedules in Supple- 
ment No. 2 to Agent F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. 
No. 608, which propose to increase the rates on 
pine lumber originating at points on the Illi- 
nois Central in the Mississippi Valley and on 
all kinds of lumber originating at points on 
the Mobile & Ohio when destined for Mt. 
Vernon, Il]. The proposed increase is approxi- 
mately 4 cents a thousand feet. 


ARGUMENT IN SASH AND DOOR CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced today that 
oral argument will be heard by the full com- 
mission Dec. 7 in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1,559—Sash and Doors from the 
Pacifie Coast.to New York. This case had pre- 
viously been set down for oral argument Nov. 16. 


CAN LOAD CAR STOCK IN OPEN CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—Lumber manu- 
facturers who make a specialty of furnishing 
material for car construction and repair will 
profit to some extent from Amendment No. 1 
to Service Order No. 25, issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission effective from and 
after this date. This amendment adds foundry 
sand and materials for car and locomotive con- 
struction or repair to the list of commodities 
which may be loaded in open top cars in the 
direction but not beyond the mine or mines to 
which such open top cars are destined for coal 
loading. 

This amendment likewise requires the car- 
riers to withhold coal cars from wagon mines 
until the requirements of mines that can load 
empties within twenty-four hours are met. 


eae 


MOST COAL LOADED SINCE STRIKE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—Coal loading 
for the week ending Oct. 21 totaled 223,411 
cars, according to the complete reports received 
today by the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association.. This exceeded by 
2,660 cars the loading for the week before, 
which had marked the high point in coal load- 
ing. 
Of the total, bituminous loading totaled 
186,295 cars, an increase of 3,806 cars over 
the preceding week. Anthracite loading aggre- 
gated 37,116 cars, a decrease of 1,446 from the 
week before. 

The average daily loading of bituminous coal 
last week was 31,050 cars, an increase of 650 
cars over the average for the preceding week, 
and 5 cars in excess of the daily loading for 
October of last year. 

Daily average loading of anthracite was 6,186 
cars, a reduction of 190 cars below the average 
for the preceding week, but an increase over 
nd eon daily loading for October, 1920 and 


On the basis of coal loading last week pro-- 
duction aggregated 12,100,000 tons, the great- 


est quantity produced during any one week since 
the strike started. Of the total 10,250,000 tons 
were bituminous and 1,850,000 tons anthracite. 
During the week before total production was 
approximately 11,950,000 tons. 


FOURTH SECTION ORDERS ISSUED 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—In fourth sec- 
tion order No. 8,386, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denies, effectiye Feb. 15, the fol- 
lowing applications for authority to continue 
to charge rates without observing the provi- 
sions of the fourth section, filed by the Inter- 
national & Great North Railroad Co. on behalf 
of itself and other carriers parties to the 
tariffs: 

Lumber from points in Texas on this line and 
its connections, as named in I. C. C. No. 580, to 
St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Ill, and other 
points in Illinois and Missouri, also Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff, Ark., Louisville, Memphis and New 
Orleans. : 

Lumber from points in Texas on this line and its 
connections, as named in I. C, C. No. 565, to points 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf railway, 
Amarillo & Mexican division. 

Fourth Section Order No. 8,389 denies, ef- 
fective the same date, an application of the 
Wabash to continue to make rates without ob- 
serving the long and short haul provision cov- 
ering lumber from Kansas City, Mo., to points 
in Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska as named in 
its tariff, I. C. C. No. 2,323. 


ORDERS OF INTERSTATE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order dis- 
continuing Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 1,670—Storing, Sorting and Treating of 
Lumber and Forest Products at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Stations. On Oct. 
14 the commission issued an order suspending 
certain schedules proposing important changes. 
The fact developed subsequently that the sched- 
ules became lawfully effective Oct. 1. Hence 
the commission’s order vacating its previous 
suspension order. The schedules are subject 
to formal complaint. 





The commission has reassigned for hearing 
at its offices in this city Nov. 10 Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 1,664—Box Shooks 
from the Carolinas and Virginia to Eastern 
Seaboard Points. The proceeding has been 
assigned for hearing Nov. 1. Examiner Jewell 
will preside. (ee eeaeegaeaaaa: 


CAR RETURN ORDER HASN’T HELPED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 24.—There has been 
little relief from the car shortage affecting the 
hardwood lumber industry of the South thus far 
as a result of the instructions issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requiring 
northern and eastern roads to send cars to 
southern and southwestern lumber carriers until 
the latter have their full car ownership on their 
lines. Officials of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association are confident that some relief 
will be experienced but they are not of the. opin- 
ion that it will be adequate. They are there- 
fore continuing their negotiations with the com- 
mission looking to fuller relief and the commis- 
sion, in turn, has representatives in the South 
looking further into the transportation situa- 
tion as affecting hardwood lumber and forest 
products. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, says that the instructions issued by 
the commission will increase the number of cars 
on southern and southwestern lines approxi- 
mately 15 percent over the present supply, but 
he emphasizes that all of this equipment, when 
it comes South, will not be available for the 
use of lumber shippers alone but for shippers of 
all commodities. He believes that the situation 
will gradually show improvement but he does 
not desire the impression to go out that there 
will be plenty of cars and that there will be a 
free movement of hardwood lumber and forest 
products. 


DIVIDEND AND INTEREST disbursements for 
September, 1922, totalled approximately $242,- 
000,000, compared with $178,000,000 in August, 
and $237,000,000 in September, 1921. 
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How We Retain 


Our Customers 


Strict uniformity of inspection 
and quality year after year — with 
truly a superior service — have 
consistently kept old customers 
on our books. For thirty years 
Paepcke Leicht 


Gum and Oak | 


have measured up to the demands 
of the most exacting users in the 
woodworking industry. Your in- 
terest lies where you can get the 
most in value and satisfaction. Try - 
us on your next order. 








In addition to Oak and Gum 
we .manufacture Maple, Cotton- 
wood, Elm, Ash, Cypress. P. 


| Paepcke Leicht 
Lumber Company 


= 


MILLS: General Offices: j 
Helena, - Ark. 111W.WashingtonSt. 
Blytheville, Ark. a 

| Greenville, Miss. Chicago. 














You Should Sell 


BESSLERS 


dreds of lumber dealers are making 
good substantial profits selling Bessler 
Movable Stairways to customers who want 
to make sleeping rooms or children’s play- 
rooms out of attics, workrooms above gar- 
ages, etc. No investment in stock. 





Write for sales facts today. 


The Bessler Movable 


Akron, on1I0 Stairway Co. 
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Rubber Siamps 


of all kinds for Lumbermen; 
also Log Numbering Wheels, | 
Branding Hammers, Stencils. 


Ask for catalog now’ 
W. J. Cooley & Co. 


P.O. Box 295 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Willamette Equipment are 


responsible for the profitable 
harvestingof PacificCoast forests. 

If you are looking “Westward” 
get acquainted with us now. 





START BUILDING AND LOAN SCHOOL 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—More than forty 
students have been enrolled in a ‘‘ building and 
loan’’ school which meets here each Monday 
night with Frank A. Chase, in charge of the 
building and loan association promotion de- 
partment of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, as instructor. The school was 
started two weeks ago and the course will be 
continued thirty weeks. The school has been 
organized as the Kansas City chapter of the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute 
and is affiliated with the Kansas City School of 
Commerce. The late J. R. Moorehead was 
chairman of the board of trustees, Walter F. 
Page is vice chairman and Franklin P. Stevens, 
secretary and treasurer. John C. Meredith, of 
Columbia University, New York, and Francis 
A. Wright, a certified public accountant, are 


accounting methods, lending methods and loans, 
general finance, laws relating to building and 
loan associations, development methods and 
securing members, with finally a review of the 
whole course. 

Certificates will be granted to those students 
who complete the course. 


CALIFORNIA PINE SALES 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 21.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports for the week ended Oct. 14 
average prices received (siding, battens and lath 
not included) as $47.55 on total sales of 
9,814,000 feet, and $28.90 on California sales 
of 3,447,000 feet. Total sales by grades were 
as follows: 








California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Pay arrnnentae special lecturers. Members of the Kansas City Feet Feet 
u real estate board and the building and loan Nos.1& 2 clr. easing “ae 25.000 
PORTLAND, OREGON league will also speak from time to time. D select........ 511,500 No. 2........ 233/500 
U.S.A. Students at the school include men and No. 3 clear.... 325,000 oe Sees 95,500 
women allied with both the lumber interests nch shop..... ee Peg te 

and the building and loan business. a Suhee : ole eee ; 
i , No. 2 shop....1,449,600 4%", allwdth. 15,000 
The purpose of the school is to extend definite a 3 ee ; ree — stock.. 10,000 
knowledge of the theory and practice of build- C&btr. short.. 18, BC. esse eee 4.000 
ing and loan associations in order that the _ i errs ah > so. | eh a e 
efficiency of the individual workers may be Sti ar Pine Siding— Lin. Ft. 
increased and thru them the enlightenment of Nos.1& 2 'r. 226,500 geod bev.. 20,000 
the public extended and the maximum develop- C Sselect....... IRS a yoyo 
1 as a4: No. 3 clear.... 123,500 D bev....-.. 41,000 
ment of building and loan associations pro- jnch shop..... 34,000 C&btr. short 120,000 
moted. To this end a course of study has No. 1 shop.... 200,500 Stained .... 15,000 
been evolved, which, tho still incomplete, = 2 shop.... ayo BE, seseene aiead 
marks a distinct advance in the systematic aS were Panels 
A . Stained ....... 124.500 eet 
study of the subject. Later this eourse of study Misc. ......... 21,600 white pine 2.500 
will be made available in a correspondence Cedar 

course for.students in communities too small —s «+++ +++ +++ +++ 518.0") ot... 895.000 
to support a school. A complete chart, cover- White “‘ ere 30,000 

ing the laws, association development, and gd aire 245,500 Mountain Pine 
methods of operation in the various States, also No. 4 com AR ert 493,000 

is in course of preparation. Mixed .....+.. 5,000 Battens 
The regular course of the school began with 7s i ry seiutdismaceas 7,000 
the history and origin of coép:rative thrift No. 2 dimen.. 2,000 Lath 

abroad and later in the United States and runs Douglas Fir Pieces 
thru the evolution and field cf operation of Cant ay 1 + ig ty red 
savings and building associations. Future sub- Gommon "..... 82000 82” pine «s+. 265,000 
jects will take up organization, management, Ties & timbers 3,000 White fir...... 80,000 








DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, U. S. A. 


2 . Headquarters for 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest, 


DID ANYTHING LIKE THIS EVER HAPPEN IN YOUR TOWN? 


In a western city a few months ago a lumberman, on the way to 
his office in his car, saw a man standing along side the street car track 
waiting for a street car. These two were strangers, but the lumberman 
invited the other man to ride to town with him. The invitation was 
accepted, and as the man seated himself in the car, the lumberman 
introduced himself, saying, “My name is Blank. I am in the lumber 








Reasonable Rates business.” ‘The other man responded by giving his name and his 
Informal business, and then continued, “I was just out looking at a house I own 
—_—_— and which I am trying to sell. I want to sell it for $6,000, but don’t seem 

Numerous Dining to get any buyers—nobody seems to want the place. I think the 

nous —— property is worth more than I am asking for it.’ He explained where 








the house was located, and the kind of house it was. The lumberman 
thought a moment and said, “It seems to me you could sell that house; 
it is in a good location, on a good lot and is an attractive bungalow, 
but I believe I can tell you why you are not selling it. It is a nicely 
shingled bungalow, has plenty of little windows and otherwise would 
be attractive, but you have it covered with prepared roofing, and this 


Circulating Ice Water. Washed 


Air Ventilation. 














All Lumbermen 


make their “oe makes the house look like a cow shed. Now, I am a lumberman and I 
~ennaiaeeiieeiiname really have no business telling you this—you probably will think I am 
R a diss on trying to sell some lumber to you—but if you will put a shingle roof on 
that house you can sell it for $1,500 more than you now are asking.” 

Hotel The lumberman thought no more about this conversation, but about 
MINNEAPOLIS three weeks later, at his home one evening, the door bell rang and 


when he opened the door he was confronted by a man who said, 
“Perhaps you don’t remember me, but I am the man you picked up on 
the street car corner about three weeks ago, and I have just come out 
here to thank you for making me a present of $1,200. I took your 
advice and put a shingle roof on that cottage. It cost me $100 and I 
added $1,300 to the price. I have sold it, have received my money 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 


i oe day. and you are the man who made it possible for me to make $1,200. I just 
ey re want to tell you how much I appreciate your courtesy.” 


With Bath and Toilet, 


$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 Is there anything like this in your town? 
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THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 


There’s a little pine house on the side of the 
hill, 

And a path to the road, and a road to the mill, 

And each morning I leave it, the house on the 
slope, 

And each evening find it a beacon of hope, 

As I come up the road with the rest of the 
men 

And find the wee house on the hilltop again. 


Day in and day out, and thru even the years, 

Thru the seasons of joy and the seasons of 
tears, 

I have followed the path and have followed the 
road 

Ev’ry morn to the mill, ev’ry night my abode, 

I have followed the path over sawdust and 


grass, 
To the call of the mill or the call of my lass. 


And some might declare ’tis a wearisome way 
To travel so often and every day, 

And some might decide ’tis a wearisome road, 
Grow tired of the house and grow tired of the 


load; 

But, the path or the road, both are welcome 
to me, 

Both the house and the mill I am happy to 
see. 


For I think at the mill I am doing a share 

Of the work of the world ev’ry minute I’m 
there, 

I am building a house, yes, a house like my 
own 

For some fellow afar that I never have known; 

And I’m happy to think that, thru me and the 
mill 

Some other man comes to a house on the hill. 


WANTED—A TREASURER 

A large corporation engaged in a line of activity 
of a semipublic character with unlimited field is 
seeking a competent man for treasurer. 

The applicant should be of middle age, thoroly 
experienced in matters financial, and able to suc- 
cessfully meet, associate and mix with men in the 
upper walks of the business world, with whom he 
would be in constant contact. 

The above ad appeared the other day in the 
Chieago Tribune. We don’t know who these 
people are, and hope that they don’t know us, 
and that they don’t see this, or that, if they 
do, that they won’t get sore. But— 

The thought immediately occurred to us: 
Where was the man in their own organization 
for this job? And, if there wasn’t any man 
in their organization for this job, what is the 
matter with the organization? 

In Denver last summer we were talking about 
this very thing to Will McPhee, head of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co. We hope that it is 
no violation of confidence, and if it is that Will 
will forgive us, but he told us the ideas and 
practice of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. in 
this regard, and we want to tell you. 

In the McPhee & McGinnity office there are 
two men for every job, and two girls for every 
girl’s job. We don’t mean that there are two 
people working at one job; but, whatever the 
job is, there is someone else ready and willing 
and competent to take it if the need arises— 
and that means any job, from stenographer to 
president. 

There is a bookkeeper who could slip into 
the head bookkeeper’s job tomorrow, or today, 
with no more jar than slipping from one speed 
into another, without delay, without disorder. 
You don’t have to stop a ear to shift gears; 
why an office? 

But isn’t it a lot of trouble to train people 
for the jobs just ahead of them? Dear no! 
Who do you suppose trained the assistant book- 
keeper for the head bookkeeper’s job? Why, 
the head bookkeeper, of course. Who else? 

Because it is a hard and fast rule in the 
McPhee & McGinnity institution that no man 
may hope for promotion unless he has trainéd 

i <t hand another man to take his job. You 





won’t be called upon to fill the vacancy ahead 
if there is no one trained and ready and at 
hand to fill the vacancy caused by your pro- 
motion. 

And so it behooves you to have the other fel- 
low handy if you hope to get ahead, and to 
help the other fellow if you hope to be helped 
yourself. The company isn’t going to find a 
place for you and also find someone to take 
your place. 

If the head bookkeeper has visions ahead, he 
must also have a look behind. He must not ex- 
pect promotion unless his promotion can be 
accomplished without jar and without disturb- 
ance, without loss of speed or lessening of effi- 
ciency. 

And there is another element that can not be 
overlooked: The man who knows that there is 
another man trained and ready to take his 
job is pretty likely to keep on the job, what- 
ever the job is. 

That, however, is incidental. The funda- 
mental fact is that this concern is an organ- 
ization, not a disorganization. What would 
you think of a regiment that had a colonel but 
no major, or a major and no lieutenant-major? 
Yet many a man is trying to run a business 
with himself colonel and the rest all privates. 

We don’t know who or what this concern was 
that advertised for a treasurer—a treasurer, of 
all things!—but we hope it wasn’t a lumber 
company. We hope our industry, and the or- 
ganizations within our industry, are better 
organized than that. We hope that whenever 
any of our institutions need a treasurer, or an 
assistant manager, or a subforeman, or a filing 
clerk, that the person is at hand, trained and 
ready and eager for the job. 

But we have an unhappy suspicion about this 
concern that wanted a treasurer, and so ad- 
vertised. That suspicion is this, that right in 
that office, right in that organization, if such 
it may be termed, there was someone competent 
for the job and ambitious to take it. 

Because God help us if we aren’t ambitious 
for the job ahead, and God help our house. 
There must be something the matter with us. 
And there must be something the matter with 
it—that it ever hired us—and that it kept us 
after it found out what an unambitious bunch 
we were. 

It all simmers down to this, Mr. (or Miss) 
Employee: Life isn’t a road, it’s a stairway; 
and a job isn’t a path, it’s a step. Keep step- 
ping and you will step up. 

And, as for you, Mr. Employer: .The time 
to hire a treasurer isn’t when you need one. 
The time to hire a treasurer is when you hire 
the next office boy. 


WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 
The rising tide of color isn’t: black, but red. 


Well, the beautiful autumn days are here, but 
where is the beautiful anthracite coal that 
used to come with them? 


Some of Lloyd-George’s bitterest foes now 
praise him. We all love the under-dog, as 
long as we are sure he is under. 


We read that the steamer President Roosevelt 
has been delayed by a storm. It may be de- 
layed, but we know it will arrive. 


Lloyd-George says his record shows that he 
championed the cause of the people. Perhaps 
so; but it sounds remarkably like a phonograph 
record. 


Trotzky admits that the chance of a revolu- 
tion in America is poor; and, we might add, 
a chance for one would be just as poor, if not 
more so. 


The trouble with these dancers is that they 
talk about their ‘‘art’’ when they well know 
they get the money by displaying not their art 
but their underwear. 

Several members of the Chicago board of 
education are to be sent to jail. It might be 
a good way, also, to keep some of our city 
councils from functioning. 

















Double Satisfaction in 
Bruce Design Oak Floors 


Of Nature’s richest and handsomest wood, 
affording incomparable beauty in figure 
and tone, they have, besides the marked 
advantage of pleasing, attractive patterns 
which lift them above the commonplace— 
and at a cost to your customer that is little, 
if any, more than standard flooring. 


Get the facts today from our nearest 
representative: 


*Indiana Picodas Co. 
New Yor 

*Lawton¥looring& Shingle 
Co.,° Philadelphia, Pa. 

*wm. C. McConnell Co. 

Cambridge, Boston, Mass. 

*Twin City Hardwood Lbr. 
Co., Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn. 

Forest Lumber Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*C. W. Bodge & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

*Cincinnati Floor Co. 
Ciasinsads, Ohio 

Jas. G. Noll Lbr. Co. 
Denver, Col. 

H. W. Coilins & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 

*Omaha_ Hardwood Lbr. 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Varner Brothers 
Dallas, Texas 
Willard G. Burton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aycock-Holley Lbr. Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pogetrite & Conklin Lbr. 
, Wichita, Kansas 


*E. Raseholomey Hard- 
wood C Coe. In, 
*E. L. Southern © 
Cleveland, Ohio 
*Bay Bros. Lumber Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
E. L. Bruce, Pres. 
624 South Normandie 
Los Gas eles, Calif. 
a <¢. eck 
San ba Calif. 
*Indiana ten - 


ot he 1) 
aepeterzon a bor. Co. 


N.Y. 

Geo. Ww. “Cleveland, Jr. 

Houston, Texas 
*McEwen Lumber Co. 

Norfolk, Va. 
Kil patrick Bros 

kiahoma City, Okla. 

C. E. Marshall 


R. D. H unting Lbr. Co. 
Cedar Ra :~ 3s, lowa 


*Omaha Hardwood Lbr. McFarland Lbr. Co. 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa Calgary, ‘in. Canada 
McEwen Lumber Co. arehouse Flooring for 
Asheville, N.C. local distribution 
Send today for our new Design 


Oak Flooring Catalog 
E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 








MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 














Cle an 228 Bags 


perme eye tepiie mage ee 
cement out of each 
cleaned. tS Sete 


SAVE eriskt 


Mlustrated Polder on Request’ 
Handy Sack Baler Company, =a 











Double Strength 


MORTAR COLORS 


Chocolate—Black—Buff—Red 
NON - FADING — VERY STRONG 


TAMMS MORTAR COLORS should be one of your build- 
ing supply lines. pti profits obtainable, Many lum- 
ber yards now sell Prices on oe: ~~ upon request. 


oe Silica Co., Sime Chicago 








Mines and Mills, Tamms, Ill. 
Also manufacturers of whiting, silicia and dry earth colors. } 
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N.C. PINE 














Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to’ render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
pene of 300,000 feet 
re) 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


oN 
Y Partition, Ceiling, 
@,. Moulding, Trim, 
BA Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 








gtou Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
grade and quality’of lumber 
you find in our 


igutant Yellow Pine "ther 
We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Fins Dispatch Bis. 


North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace practically everything 
in lumber for retail yards and the factory 
trade. Give us atrial. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 



































PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the’ erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8,50 postpaid. 
AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Loggers Discuss Skidding, Track Laying and Other Woods Work 


(Continued from Page 61) 


water soaked logs to determine their effect 
on ambrosia beetles. A table exhibits the re- 
sults of these experiments. Finally an ex- 
periment was made to determine whether these 
beetles feed upon the bark as they bore thru 
it, and it was found that they evidently are 
not deterred or injured by the poison. 


Skidding Methods and Costs 


At the conclusion of the reading by Secre- 
tary Boyd the discussion of skidding operations 
and costs was resumed. 

8S. C. Williams, Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber 
Co., Wisner, La., said that his concern con- 
tracts its logging to one contractor, the cost 
to the track averaging $3.50. It is a hardwood 
operation. 

Clarence Vandercook, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., explained that he gets hardwood out 
by skidder, teams and by contractors, accord- 
ing to conditions. The cost from stump to mill 
for hardwood averages $6 a thousand. 

E. F. Lewis, of the Hodge Hunt Co., Hodge, 
La., has an operation that is 75 percent hard- 
wood. He logs with teams and reports that his 
greatest trouble is with defective logs and the 
bursting of oak trees thru carelessness of work- 
ers. : 

Philip N. Sniffin’s paper on the use of motors 
in logging was read by Secretary Boyd. H. W. 
Howard, of the General Motors Co., then talked 
on motor transportation, stressing the point 
that the rough survey and analysis of operation 
are necessary to determine what is the most 
economical type of transportation. Motor trans- 
portation, he said, should be utilized only where 
it will give the best service on the basis of 
efficiency and economy. 

[The paper prepared by Mr. Sniffin and 
read by Secretary Boyd will appear in full 
in the Motor Truck Department in an early 
issue.—EDITOR. ] 

In a general discussion of the use of motor 
trucks in logging, Mr. Lewis reported experi- 
ence with 10-ton trucks that was not altogether 
satisfactory. Maintenance, he said, was trouble- 
some and he could not use the trucks in rainy 
weather. Mr. Lacroix said that he had used 
the Holt caterpillar tractor with good results 
so long as it was in the hands of a com- 
petent operator. With suitable road conditions 
he considered it economical. Mr. Kidd said that 
his concern had had satisfactory experience with 
the Holt caterpillar and trailers. T. L. Hol- 
loway, of Utley Holloway Co., Clayton, Ala., 
used both trucks and tractors with an army 
outfit in France hauling logs and cordwood. 
The trucks, he said, gave better results, prob- 
ably because they were cared for by expert 
_ while the Holts were not so well cared 
or. 

At this stage the election of officers took 
place and adjournment was taken for luncheon. 


Conservation by Utilization 


The afternoon session was opened with the 
reading of a paper on conservation by C. W. 
Ten Eyck, forestry engineer. Mr. Ten Eyck 
defined conservation as a wise use of resources. 
There are two kinds, he said, conservation of 
value and conservation of volume. He told of 
an experiment of the Jackson Lumber Co., Lock- 
hart, Ala., with a sorting method, under which 
the diameter was made flexible so that small 
poor trees might be removed and large well 
formed trees left to grow. This he termed 
conservation of value. The results of the ex- 
periment can not be known for many years, 
but it has shown that several hundred more 
trees are being left to the acre and that the 
amount of feet removed is close to that left 
when a diameter of sixteen inches was adhered 
to. 

The speaker told also of the experience of 
the Sumter Lumber Co., Sumter, S. C., in cut- 
ting only the trees that made the higher grades 
of lumber and thus conserving the smaller trees 
for a future forest. This he called conservation 
of volume. 

In closing Mr. Ten Eyck said he believed 


both these methods of conservation were sound, 
and they have the advantage of being moves 
in the direction of forest protection and the 
perpetuation of the timber supply. They not 
only serve to break down the prejudice against 
other methods and meet the criticism made of 
lumbermen, but they afford opportunity for 
the codperation of the practical forester and 
the lumbermen in a way that will satisfy the 
publie. 
Logging With Teams 


Then followed a round table discussion of 
team logging, which was led by P. A. Quinn, 
of the Headley Pine Co. 


CALL SPECIAL MEETING AT SPOKANE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold a special 
meeting at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash., on Wednesday, Nov. 15, to decide on 
certain changes in grading rules recommended 
by the grade committee and to determine traffic 
policy and other important matters. 


PRODUCTION REACHES HIGH MARK 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—The latest tele- 
graphic reports received by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association from regional 
softwood associations show total production of 
255,631,879 feet during the week ended Oct. 21. 
This is the high mark of production for 1922. 
It was the product of 417 mills, the largest 
number reporting so far this year, and a net 
gain of twenty over the preceding week, while 
the volume of production gained a little more 
than 5,000,000 feet. Shipments, too, showed a 
small gain of about 9,000,000 feet, but orders 
were virtually stationary. Interior mills gener- 
ally report further declines in shipments, the 
net gain being due chiefly to mills tributary to 
marine transportation. Altogether production 
last week exceeded shipments by 61,000,000 feet 
and exceeded orders by 60,000,000 feet. Both 
shipments and orders are far below those of 
this time last year, while production is nearly a 
half larger. 

All the reporting mills of eight regional as- 
sociations when totaled give their shipments as 
76 percent and their orders at 73 percent of 
production. The 381 mills of five associations 
with an established normal production for the 
week of 241,800,946, show an actual production 
of 235,903,593, or 98 percent of normal, and 
their shipments were 74 percent and orders 72 
percent of normal. Generally speaking, the 
disparity between shipments and orders on the 
one hand and production on the other, reflects 
the effects of limited transportation facilities 
rather than receding business activity. Produc- 
tion is being forced in response to potential 
lumber requirements, while shipments and or- 
ders decline in consequence of car shortage. 

Total shipments last week were 194,684,485 
feet against 185,904,789 feet for the preceding 
week, and for the corresponding week last year 
were 212,143,583. Orders last week aggregated 
186,070,409 feet against 185,917,445 feet the 
week before, and 209,564,025 feet the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

For the forty-two weeks ended last week, the 
figures are: 

Production—9,145,493,096 feet, against 6,- 
552,732,558 feet last year; increase 2,592,760, 
538 feet. 

Shipments—8,719,030,027 feet, against 6,585,- 
990,373 feet; increase 2,133,039,654 feet. 

Orders—9,297,983,023 feet, against 6,845,- 
610,257 feet; increase 2,452,372,766 feet. 


APPROXIMATELY 100,000 more men are now 
employed in the manufacturing industries of 
Illinois than at the corresponding time last 
year, according to report of the advisory board 
of the Illinois department of labor. 
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EXPORTERS DO NOT CONTROL FIR OUTPUT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 26—In speak- 
ing of the hearing of the case brought by the 
Federal Trade Commission against the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., J. H. Bloedel, 
president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, said 
here today that the hearing so far has de- 
veloped nothing new beyond the allegations 
made in original complaint. During the hearing 
wide publicity was given in the press to the 
statement that the 107 members cited in the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commission 
control 85 percent of the Douglas fir output 
of the United States. The facts are that ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 feet per annum is 
exported, and this is approximately 7 percent 
of the total production of the fir region, so 
that the control of the members of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. is only 85 per- 
cent of 7 percent in the export trade. The 
company’s answer to the complaint is that it 
is engaged in export trade solely and in the 
conduct of its business has constantly kept the 
Federal Trade Commission advised of its pro- 
ceedings and sent copies of its minutes to that 
body. It has constantly solicited the advice 
of the commission in seeking a guide in the 
conduct of its business, but such advice has 
always been refused. The export company is 
one of the first companies formed to engage in 
export trade under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
and in a measure it has been blazing the trail 
for export business. The members of the ex- 
port company believe that if the Webb- 
Pomerene bill was intended to foster trade to 
foreign countries they have done nothing in 
contravention of the law either within the com- 
pany or without it. 


Pumps for forest fire fighting, used with 
success last summer during the fires in the 
Herman Creek district of Oregon on the upper 
Columbia River, have also been demonstrated 
of great value east of the Cascade Mountains 
where heretofore it had not been regarded 
practicable to use them. It has been so reported 
at Portland, Ore., by C. M. Allen, telephone 
engineer of the Forest Service. During the last 
week in September Allen was dispatched to two 
fires in eastern Oregon, near Heppner. By em- 
ploying four pumps, two for each of two fires, 
he wet the ground back of the fire line and 
extinguished spot fires caught from sparks. 
Water was obtained from a small creek. Allen 
has made arrangements in eastern Oregon for 
improvement and extension of the Government’s 
telephone service in the interest of forest pro- 
tection. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS CONSIDER BUILDING 
FINANCE, COSTS, AND TRAINING OF 
APPRENTICE WOODWORKERS 


(Continued from page 58) 


a step below presidents, so he was on the 
proper level, which sally brought down the | 
He outlined the plan originated by the | 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers } 
for a rating bureau, which should give infor- } 


house. 


mation as to the manner in which shippers of 


lumber adhered to their agreements as to the | 
filling of orders, based on reports, to be sent @ 
in by all members covering all shipments re- | 
ceived, as to whether or not up to grade, full (ie 
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delivery and all conditions of order were car- 


ried out—both satisfactory and unsatisfactory | 
shipments to be reported. The plan is as yet | 
in a tentative stage. General discussion showed | 


preponderance in favor of adopting the plan, 
and willingness on the part of the members to 
codperate by making the necessary reports. 

President Lloyd called on W. H. Schuette, of 
Pittsburgh, president National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, for an expression of 
his view. Mr. Schuette pointed out the 
natural tendency of customers sometimes to 
exaggerate complaints, and expressed some fear 
that while receivers of lumber doubtless would 
not fail to report cases where they deemed 
they had cause for complaint, they might not 
so generally report the satisfactory shipments. 
He felt, however, that if these dangers could 
be guarded against, such a plan would work 
out satisfactorily. 

Mr. King explained that the essence of the 
plan was to include reports of favorable as 
well as unfavorable transactions, thus insuring 
justice to all shippers. W. H. Dickason moved 
that a committee be apointed to confer with 
Mr. King and draft a resolution to be pre- 
sented to the resolutions committee. 


Plan Coast and South American Trips 


W. G. Anderson, chairman of the trip com- 
mittee, Ohio association, told of a proposed 
trip to the Pacific coast to leave Cleveland Jan. 
26, which would cost from Cleveland $325 and 
from Chicago $310, lower berth included. Paul 
S. Collier, secretary Northeastern association, 
told of plans for a trip to South America. The 
party probably will leave Jan. 30, immediately 
after the national convention, returning in 
March. The itinerary includes Rio de Janeiro 
and the centennial exposition. The cost of 
this trip from New York would be about $300. 








WE want you to know the 
uniform quality of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


and to better acquaint yourself with 
our manufacturing and shipping fac- 
ilities. A trial order will prove that 
we can supply you with a quality of 
yard stock that will satisfy your most 
particular customers. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE Grr Spit 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 


HERTFORD, N.C. 
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(||| Wholesale Prices of Building Materials 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Figures—Chart pre- 


pared by Department of Commerce, Division of 
Building and Housing of Bureau of Standards 


Co) Maximum Price Level 
MM Price Level September, 1922 


1913 AVERAGE PRICE = 100 


COMMODITY INDEX NUMBERS 
July Aug. Bept. 
At Peak 1922 1922 1922 
COMMODITY Date Index Index Index Index 


Building material index.Apr. 1920 299.7 169.6 172.4 179.7 


Brick, common.......... Oct. 1920 251.1 185.5 176.6 178.2 

Berlock, Fo. 3, sorth- GAVE] ..cccccccessrceeed Jan. 1921 283.7 175.0 175.0 178.8 
a eee Hollow tile ............: June 1920 236.9 110.5 115.8 126.3 

Laph, {p}iow pine, Lime, common, lump....Oct. 1920 286.0 212.3 213.4 215.5 
ie ; Portland cement ........ Sept. 1920 192.9 158.3 162.6 173.1 
Ae, Aue Building Sand ........... Jan. 1921 209.6 153.4 152.3 154.7 
bik tie ntetw Bars, reinforcing......... July 1917 327.1 119.9 119.9 150.8 
Cincinnati) AMIS, WHEE ccs acca enk ca: Jan. 1920 252.9 187.5 sas yr 

Structural steel ......... June ‘1917 331.0 109.2 i 3 

EA seller Orrin Douglas fir, No. 1.......2 Jan, 1920 407.3 157.5 179.2 211.8 
Plate’ Glass, Hemlock, No. 1, north..Mar. 1920 282.1 168.3 172.7 178.4 
New York. Lath, yellow pine....... Feb. 1920 582.0 168.4 170.4 178.7 
Window Glass, | Red Cedar Shingles...... Feb. 1920 346.8 179.0 197.8 184.6 
ieee Oak, white, plain....... Mar. 1920 419.0 199.8 196.3 189.2 

binsced Of}, Yellow pine flooring..... Feb. 1920 455.3 196.3 200.2 214.7 
a Plate glass...........+-. Ang. 1920 329.5 169.0 169.0 186.9 
ee" vor. Window glass........... Aug. 1918 295.2 154.0 154.0 154.0 

furpentine Linseed oil.............. Aug. 1919 480.4 190.0 187.2 189.6 
Kea" fore: SS NAIR atte Jan. 1920 226.4 179.2 179.2 179.2 
White Lead ETRORTI oc c.ccces stent Apr. 1920 601.8 282.1 279.0 3038.4 
jew Yorks White Lead...........+. Mar. 1920 229.3 184.9 184.9 179.7 





A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R.Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 








QUICK SELLERS— That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,ofe!: 


Virginia. 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 
Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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N. C. PINE 


meets dealers demands for a 
universal wood and you'll find 
ours runs true to reputation. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone ¥82 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.; 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE 
L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 


oy a ee eer 400,000 feet 

RW NEED so besewecnbanssanescncancren 600,000 feet 
MILLS 

Franklin, Va. 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 














North Carolina Pine 
Southern Pine 


tf 
Serving the East 


By opening a wholesale lumber depart- 
ment and making reliable mill connec- 
tions, we are able to serve the East Coast 
trade promptly and efficiently. 








We solicit inquiries from buyers and 
lists from manufacturers. 


Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 








HE LUMBERMEN’S Lae 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 

One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition 
Bound in Cloth. rice $2.00 Postpai 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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DEATH CALLS JAMES R. MOOREHEAD 
(Continued from Page 41) 


in 1911, Mr. Moorehead was chosen as secre- 
tary and it was his fine record in that capacity 
that made him the logical successor of Harry A. 
Gorsuch as secretary of the Southwestern as- 
sociation of which Mr. Moorehead had been an 
active member for more than twenty years, 
serving during that time as director, vice presi- 
dent and president. He was an early advocate 
of the building and loan idea and was for 
several years secretary of such an association 
in Lexington. He was a director and official 
in the local commercial club, a bank director 
and an ardent advocate of good roads, good 
schools and good homes. 

During the war with Germany Mr. Moore- 
head threw his great energies into various kinds 
of patriotic work and among other things was 
instrumental in recruiting carpenter service for 
the Government. He was chairman of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s War Service Commission and 
when that commission was re-organized as the 
National Federation of Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciations in 1919 was again chosen as chairman 
and remained in that office until his death. 
Mr. Moorehead was a member and elder of the 
Presbyterian Church and a Mason, a Knight 
Templar and an Elk. 

Mr. Moorehead married Miss Addie Boulware, 
of Fulton, Mo., in 1887, and she survives him 
with two sons: James R. Moorehead, jr., who 
is now head of the business at Lexington, Mo., 
and Wingate Moorehead, now in Portland, Ore. 
A daughter, Mrs. KE. H. Schafer, died about a 
year ago. Two young grandchildren, James R. 
Moorehead III, and William B. Schafer, also 
survive him. 

Mr. Moorehead took his sons into partnership 
with him in the Lexington business in 1916 and 
both remained there until America entered the 
war, when Wingate enlisted in the radio service 
of the Navy and was stationed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station. After discharge from 
service he went to the Coast, where his brother- 
in-law, Edward Schafer, was in the lumber and 
logging business, and entered the lumber busi- 
ness in Portland. 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN TAKEN BY DEATH 


(Continued from Page 41) 


name in 1902. From that time his success was 
certain and continued. He operated a band 
mill in North Memphis, and later acquired con- 
trol of the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Co. and 
consolidated that business with the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber under name of James 
E. Stark & Co. (Inc.). Still later he estab- 
lished a band mill and veneer plant at Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., which is still operated by the 
company. Within the last few months he had 
completed the rebuilding of his veneer plant 
in Memphis, with large increase in its capacity, 
and also the building of a new band mill in 
North Memphis, giving him three mills. Altho 
this business was so rapidly expanding Mr. Stark 
still found time for other activities. He was 
president of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring 
Co., which operates a five-unit plant in North 
Memphis, and he was vice president of the 
Tennessee Hoop Co., engaged in the manu- 
facture of slack hoops, staves and heading. 

Mr. Stark served for three years as president 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
and was largely responsible for the effective- 
ness of that organization. He gave freely of 
his time, money and energy at a time when all 
were needed and after his retirement from the 
presidency continued one of the association’s 
most active members. He appeared in Wash- 
ington on various occasions as expert witness 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where his thoro knowledge of the facts and his 
clear-cut statements proved effective in gaining 
the association’s aims. 

Mr. Stark was among the organizers of the 
old Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 








and the American Oak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, serving the latter as president. He was 
also. a member of the ‘‘Committee of Four- 
teen’’ which worked out the plans for the con- 
solidation of the two associations into the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the latter when it was attacked by 
the department of justice and when it received 
the knock-out blow at the hands of the Supreme 
Court in the now famous ‘‘open competition 
case.’’ He was never satisfied with the decision 
and believed that a way would be found legally 
to gather and disseminate the basic statistical 
information of the industry necessary to in- 
telligent conduct of the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness. He was heartily in sympathy with the 
standardization ideas of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. He was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the final annual of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to work 
out plans for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, and was elected one of the directors 
when that organization was completed. 

He was a member of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, which he had served as president, 
of the Tennessee Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Memphis Country Club as well 
as of every lumber organization in the South 
or the country functioning in the interest of 
the hardwood industry. During the World 
War he was one of the most generous contribu- 





THE LATE JAMES E. STARK 


tors to the various funds and was at all times 
generous in charitable donations. He was a 
member of the Calvary Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Stark was married in 1898 in Chicago 
to Miss Jessica Houston, and three children 
of that union survive: James Edward Stark, jr.; 
Jessica H. Stark and Sarah J. Stark. His first 
wife died some years ago, and he later married 
Miss Marion Hatch, also of Chicago, who with 
a young daughter, survives. A brother, William 
A. Stark, of Memphis, and two sisters also 
survive him. 





WILLIAM IRWIN MILLER, president of the 
W. I. Miller Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan., died 
on Oct. 9 following an illness of more than two 
years. He was nearly 63 years old. Mr. Miller 
went to Topeka in 1883 from El Paso, IIl., and 
entered the lumber business there as an em- 
ployee of the Jonathan Thomas Lumber Co., 
later becoming part owner of the firm. In 1885 
he went to Abilene, where he and the late 
Jonathan Thomas organized a lumber firm. A 
year afterward he returned to Topeka and be- 
came one of the owners of the Brooks-Miller 
Lumber Co., which was merged with the 
Jonathan Thomas Lumber Co. In 1895 Mr. Miller 
established the W. I. Miller Lumber Co. A 
widow, two daughters and two sons survive. 





HENRY QUELLMALZ, president of the Henry 
Quellmalz Lumber Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, died in that city on the morning of 
Oct. 22 following a long illness. He was 65 
years old. Besides dealing in hardwood lumber 
and operating a woodenware factory in St. Louis, 
his company operated sawmills in Corning, 
Brookings and Tipperary, Ark. Mr. Quellmalz 
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was born in St. Louis, but his family moved to 
Mound City, Ill., when he was an infant. He 
returned to St. Louis at 18 being connected with 
the Lloyd H. Harris Manufacturing Co. Thirty 
years later he was made vice president and in 
1907 became sole owner, establishing the Quell- 
malz company. He is survived by a widow 
and four children, two brothers and a sister. 


JOHN J. REIMERS, of Davenport, Iowa, died 
at his home in that city on Tuesday morning, 
Oci. 24, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Reimers was 80 years old and was the 
father of F. W. Reimers, general manager of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La. He was 
a stockholder in a number of lumber companies, 
altho not actively participating in the industry. 
Mrs. Reimers, who survives him, was the eldest 
daughter of F. C. A. Denkman, prominent lum- 
berman of the Tri-Cities, and associated with 
the Weyerhaeuser interests in the development 
of Mississippi Valley industry and in the first 
lumbering enterprises in the Northwest. Mr. 
Reimers also leaves another son, Charles Reim- 
ers, of Forth Worth, Tex., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Harold Richardson, of Rochester, Minn. 


WILLIAM T. MILLER, president and treas- 
urer of the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co., 
Boston, Mass., died at his home in Brookline, 
Oct. 19. Widely known among members of the 
lumber trade, Mr. Miller was a recognized au- 
thority on the fine imported cabinet woods and 
the American hardwoods. His company was a 
large buyer and consumer of lumber of many 
kinds. He was the youngest and last surviving 
son of Henry F. Miller, founder of the company, 
and was 62 years old. 








FRANK L. NASH, former secretary of the 
British Columbia Shingle Association, died sud- 
dénly in Vancouver, Oct. 9, following a collapse 
in the street. He did not regain consciousness 
after being taken to a hospital. Mr. Nash was 
a native of Wisconsin and lived in Vancouver 
for six years. Prior to that time, he was a resi- 
dent of Seattle, where he was widely and favor- 
ably Known among the shingle manufacturers. 
He leaves a widow. ; 

FRANK CHARLTON STONE, a hardwood 
lumber salesman for many years in the southern 
territory, died recently at the Sheraton Hotel, 
High Point, N. C., at the age of 70. Heart 
trouble is reported as the cause of death. Mr. 
Stone was well known among furniture manu- 
facturers and hardwood dealers in the Southeast. 
He is survived by a widow and one daughter. 


MRS. GEORGE HYDE, daughter of C. V. 
Edgar, president of the Edgar Lumber Co., 
Wesson, Ark., died Friday morning, Oct. 20 at 
her father’s home, Colorado Springs, Colo., fol- 
lowing an operation. She is survived by her 
husband, whose home is in Wichita, Kan., where 
the couple have resided since their marriage 
scarcely more than a year ago, and by her 
parents. 








A MARKET FOR SECOND GROWTH HICKORY 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently published an article about 
the scarcity of fine straight grained spruce 
suitable for the best quality of violin, and the 
enterprise of a wide awake dealer in western 
spruce who made this his opportunity to de- 
velop a nice specialty business in violin bolts. 
There is an even greater opportunity for a live, 
uptodate lumberman to develop a very profit- 
able business in the proper variety of hickory 
for the shafts of golf clubs. Several producers 
of golf clubs interviewed by a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said that it is 
only with the greatest difficulty they are able 
to find the right sort of hickory for their 
peculiar requirements, and that if some dealer 
would undertake to supply them with all they 
need, when they need it, properly dried and 
cut to the right dimensions, they would gladly 
pay him a premium and guarantee him steady, 
substantial business. 

Second growth hickory is preferred for golf 
clubs, and it should be very fine grained, 
straight and clear of imperfections. Experi- 
enced golf enthusiasts are willing to pay gen- 
erously for a golf club whose hickory shaft is 
‘‘just right.’? The makers of the shafts are 
equally willing to pay the price for the sort 
of hickory they consider ideal for this purpose. 

Typical of what the professional would say 
about the proper kind of clubs is the statement 
of Bob MacDonald, professional at the Bob 
o’Link Club, who is the metropolitan open 
title holder and who also finished in the money 
in the national event at Skokie last summer. 
Finding the need of replenishing his stock of 
shafts, MacDonald called at a large sporting 
goods establishment in Chicago, making a speci- 
alty of golf clubs, and when he told the sales- 
man he wanted to purchase quite a supply 
of shafts—‘‘of the right kind’’—he was 


told: ‘‘Sure, they’re all good. Help yourself.’’ 
Instead of letting the salesman pick out so 
many dozen shafts and shipping them along, 
MacDonald peeled off his coat and during the 
next three hours handled and tested about a 
thousand shafts, the net result being only 
twenty shafts that he considered at all satis- 
factory. And even after these twenty had 
arrived at his shop and were put to further 
test, several more were found defective. 


This is just an illustration of what golfers 
and golf club shaft makers are confronted 
with. Out of the fifty golfers who would take 
what is offered by a salesman without question, 
not a few would soon be playing with steel- 
shafted drivers after one or two more unfortu- 
nate mishaps with wooden shafts manufactured 
from the wrong sort of wood. 

How much the golf club shaft makers would 
pay for the sort of hickory they consider ideal 
for their purpose is more or less problematic, 
but it certainly would be close to ‘‘all the 
traffic will bear.’? Any American lumberman 
who has a nice stand of hickory in his timber 
holdings can count with certainty on a steady 
and substantial income from it if he cares to 
take the trouble to study the requirements of 
the golf club factories and to make a specialty 
of catering to their peculiar needs. 


UNITES INDUSTRIES ON COMMON GROUND 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 21.—Codperation and 
closer organization are pet words among lum- 
bermen thruout the country, and so many asso- 
ciations have been organized in all lines of 
business and so many monthly meetings or an- 
nual conventions are being held, that they 
form no small item in the business of hotels and 
transportation companies. Undoubtedly, there 
is some duplication of effort, which is the in- 
verse of codperation. Many of them would 
be glad to enter wider fields but for the fact 
that others are already there. 

What seems to be a rather unique plan, and 
at the same time one which eliminates all du- 
plication and unites the industries on a common 
ground—thereby bringing about much greater 
efficiency and better results—has been adopted 
by the various branches of the lumber industry 
of British Columbia. The name of this clearing 
house for associations in the lumber industry 
is the Timber Industries Council, which has 
been functioning now for several months. 

The membership of this council is not made 
up of individuals, but of associations—each 
association being represented at the council by 
its president and one director. The associa- 
tions represented in the Timber Industries 
Council of British Columbia are: British Co- 
lumbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers 
(Ltd.), Shingle Manufacturers’ Association ot 
British Columbia, British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association, Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

M. A. Grainger, formerly chief forester of 
British Columbia, and a man who has made an 
enviable record among all branches of the in- 
dustry, has been chosen secretary-manager of 
this important organization, and he is also at 
the head of the forest products bureau handling 
exploitation work of the industry. Thru this 


council all matters which have a common inter- ‘ 


est to one or more branches are coordinated and 
a united effort put forth: 


LUMBERMEN BOWLERS START SEASON 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 23.—Six teams 
representing the leading lumber companies of 
Indianapolis launched their first season at the 
Recreation alleys recently. The team members 
of the circuit are: Capitol Lumber Co., O. D. 
Haskett Lumber Co., Hubbard-Scearee Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis Lumber Co., William F. John- 
son Lumber Co. and Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
In the opener, the Wilkinsons, Hasketts and 
Johnsons about waterlogged their opponents, 
shutouts ruling in all three matches. Miars and 
Bray of the Hasketts showed previous training 
in capturing the high-game features. The Wil- 
kinsons appeared much like a regular bowling 
club, with a string of near 700 totals. 





Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - = 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











ra Codes Used A. B. C. 5th Edition 
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Gulf Coast Lumber & Export Co., Inc. 


—DEALERS IN— 


Southern Pine Lumber 


Connection at 428 Maison Blanche 
TAMPICO, MEXICO Building Annex, 
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We can furnish 
anything in 


Yard Stock siouael 
Shed Stock Car Material 
Timbers Railroad Timbers 
Implement Stock 
Crating Stock. 


‘Service First’’—Our Specialty. 


Colonial Lumber Co. 


Monatcturers and JACKSON, MISS. 


esalers 


a 


LONGLEAF . 
HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 





We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 
¥ Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 








Frank Spangler Stirs" 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We also make We specialize in 
Gang Sawn 

oa 2x4 
4" Flooring, " 
Car Decking, ’ —ane— 
Framing and 2 X 6 
vans see S1S2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson - Waits 


[_Cervuil, Fla Lumber Co. | 


en sal Pine 


CYPRESS 


Yard Stock 
Shed Stock 











50. dnd St. Timbers 
New York. Piling 
Western Office: Our Specialty: 


Hibernia Bank Bldg., 


New Orleans, La. Railroad and 


Car Material 


Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home Office: JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














| Cummer Cypress Go. | 


Oh orn 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
GYD rORS. acacsnhet 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
































Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Example of Good Truck Service 


It is no wonder that the uptodate lumber retail- 
ers in the larger cities and communities use motor 
trucks exclusively for delivery purposes when one 
Chicago concern—the Rittenhouse & Embree Co.— 
is operating three 5-ton trucks which, it is stated, 
have covered over 200,000 miles each since they 
were purchased eight years ago, and are still giving 
good service. The Rittenhouse company’s motor 
fleet consists of fourteen trucks—nine of 2-ton 
and five of 5-ton capacity—with two small trucks 
for pickups. To speed up the loading nothing but 
full loads of lumber are handled on the 5-ton 
trucks, the loads being gathered on a loader wagon 
with horses. When. the motor truck comes into 
the yard it backs up to the wagon which holds its 
assigned load and the complete load is put on in 
about three minutes, a special roller platform 
built in the bed of the trucks and loader wagons 
making this quick loading possible. The truck is 
backed up to the end of the wagon until the end 
of the load projecting from the end of the wagon 
rests on the roller on the truck, the weight of the 
lumber being enough to make the rollers take hold. 
The rollers on both wagon and truck are turned 
by a ratchet lever. In this way the load is trans- 
ferred from the wagon to the truck in a small 
percentage of the time it would take to load it 
piece by piece directly from the pile. 

All trucks are loaded according to routes, so 





otherwise its weight is too great to be hauled to 
the railroad before drying. However, mills which 
are rather close to a railroad usually haul the 
lumber to the shipping point before drying. 


Trusswheel Wagon for Lumbermen 


Lumbermen who have to haul logs or lumber 
over muddy roads, deep sand or thru swamps and 
soft ground, will be deeply interested in the Athey 
trusswheel wagon, an illustration of which is shown 
in connection with this article. It is practically 
impossible to mire this wagon, The trusswheels 
give it traction and make it possible for the wagon 
to go almost any place. Such a wagon can be 
used with animals or with tractors and undoubtedly 
lumbermen will make use of it with both types of 
equipment. This wagon is made by the Athey 
Trusswheel Co., of Chicago, and has been tried out 
under the most trying conditions. It has been 
used, for example, very successfully in the cane 
fields of Cuba. 

«The absence of small track-supporting wheels 
between the large wheels is the detail which will 
first attract the attention of those familiar with 
the ordinary track-laying wheel construction. 

In place of using a multiplicity of troublesome 
small wheels to hold the track-band down against 
the ground, the truss principle, as used in bridge 
building, has been ingeniously employed. That 
portion of the band in contact with the ground 
becomes in effect a steel-trussed bridge upside down, 
and is as rigid and capable of resisting upward 


The Non-Miring Athey Trusswheel Wagon 


there is no time wasted in doubling back. In addi- 
tion to speeding up the loading, the company also 
helps save time by giving to the large 5-ton trucks 
only loads which can be dumped off at destination. 
In case a load has to be split, where part has to be 
delivered to one place and part to another, or for 
any reason it is to be unloaded by hand, it is given 
to one of the smaller 2-ton trucks, which are also 
equipped with rollers. Overloading of the trucks 
is obviated as far as possible by the fact that the 
shipping clerk, knowing the weight per thousand 
feet of each wood, carefully figures the loading 
weight, bearing in mind that five tons is a load 
for a 5-ton truck. In regard to the upkeep of the 
trucks, the Rittenhouse & Embree Co. does its own 
small repair work, but an outside service station 
takes care of the tire equipment. The drivers look 
over their trucks each evening and do the neces- 
sary oiling, greasing etc., but about once a month 
an outside service man goes over each machine. 


PE SSAAS LL EEL if) 


Logs Mill with Truck 


The W. J. Steele Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., oper- 
ates a mill about ten miles from town. This mill 
is located on a good dirt road and is producing some 
excellent Arkansas pine of a very soft texture. The 
company uses a 3%-ton Indiana truck not only 
for hauling lumber from the mill to Warren, but 
for hauling logs to the mill. In hauling logs a 
Trailmobile is used in connection with the truck. 
The logs are loaded upon the Trailmobile by a 
team. Then the truck goes out into the woods and 
hauls the trailer to the mill. It then takes the 
empty trailer back to the woods for reloading, 
returns to the mill and takes a load of lumber to 
Warren. The truck can easily make the round trip 
from the mill to Warren in two hours if necessary, 
tho of course the length of time depends upon how 
quickly the load can be removed from the machine 
and upon the condition of the road. At the mill 
the W. J. Steele Lumber Co. has a smoke, or 
Arkansas, dry kiln in operation. Practically all of 
the mills some distance from the railroad are 
forced to kiln dry their lumber in this way, because 


pressure of ground irregularities as is an ordinary 
bridge of resisting downward pressures. 


The band does, however, bend readily in the 
opposite direction, as the links joining the truss- 
shoes are collapsible. 

This construction gives an absolute track rigidity 
never heretofore obtained by other methods. It 
makes possible also the fitting of the track band 
around the wheel as loosely as may be desired, as 
no tension of the track around the wheel is neces- 
sary to maintain rigidity of the portion in contact 
with the ground. Nor is there at any time any 
movement of that portion of the track band which 
is for the moment carrying the weight of the load. 
These features greatly reduce wear on axles, pins 
and other moving parts. 

The truss principle has never before been applied 
to the track-laying wheel, and it is this principle 
which the makers of the Athey trusswheel wagon 
have successfully patented. 

For the lumber industry the equipment consists 
of two trusswheels with connecting axle supporting 
a heavy steel wagon frame. The front wheels give 
it a three point suspension with 90 percent of the 
load on the trusswheels. The outfit is very com- 
plete and consists of spring pole support, whiffle- 
trees, breast chains and lead rod. The motive 
power is supplied just as it is now and may be 
either tractors, trucks or animal power, such as 
mules, horses or oxen. Trusswheel wagons can be 
backed into position to load as easily as an ordi- 
nary 4-wheel wagon. 

Having ten tons capacity, this wagon will haul 
its rated load wherever tractors or animals can 
operate. It carries more freight with 30 to 50 
percent less power. 

Only the best of material is used thruout in the 
construction of these trusswheels. Maintenance 
cost is, therefore, cut to a minimum. Some of the 
present users report such extremely low mainte- 
nance cost as 2 percent annually while one large 
user, even after eight months of hard service, has 
not unpacked the spare parts originally sent with 
the trusswheels. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 24.—Demand continues to broaden and 
prices to stiffen under transportation conditions 
now obtaining. A number of members of the trade 
are refusing to accept further orders until they 
have shipped out a part of the stock already sold. 
At the same time important consuming groups are 
making more strenuous efforts than heretofore to 
secure their requirements. Furniture manufactur- 
ers are reported more actively in the market than 
at any time this season, while there is active buy- 
ing on the part of flooring manufacturers and the 
automobile industry. Building trade interests, 
other than flooring manufacturers, are slowing 
down in their purchases somewhat. There is, how- 
ever, a good demand from manufacturers of boxes 
and heavy packing crates, while more call is noted 
from manufacturers of agricultural implements 
and vehicles. Miscellaneous consumers, too, are 
buying, while export demand is maintained on a 
very satisfactory basis, according to both the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. and the Delta 
Export Lumber Corporation. 

R. J. Hackney, of Brown & Hackney (Inc.), an- 
nounces application for permission to change 
its name to the R. J. Hackney Lumber Co. Mr. 
Hackney bought out the interest of Mark H. Brown 
about three years ago. 

The Allen-Eaton Panel Co. has asked permission 
to change its name to the Waterproof Plywood Co., 
according to announcement by W. H. Russe, vice 
president and secretary. Mr. Russe recently ac- 
quired the interest of Otis A. Felger, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and John Eaton, Memphis. C. B. Allen is 
president. This company produces 3- and 5-ply 
panels from gum. It is making extensions and im- 
provements which will practically double its ca- 
pacity. Mr. Russe states that business is good. 

The U. S. Lambert Lumber Co. has filed applica- 
tion for a charter as successor to the Dickson & 
Lambert Lumber Co. The new firm will have a 
capital stock of $50,000. J. S. and J. L. Dickson, 
president and vice president, respectively, are re- 
tiring. U. S. Lambert, who has been identified 
with the hardwood trade here for years, is to be 
president; and Otis A. Felger and Earl Felger, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will be vice president and 
treasurer, and secretary, respectively. The com- 
pany will continue to operate the 7-foot band mill 
in South Memphis owned by the old firm, but it 
will also establish large yards here for the con- 
centration of gum, oak, ash and other southern 
hardwoods, 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, passed thru 
Memphis today en route to New Orleans and points 
in Texas. He was accompanied by C. H. Sherrill, 
president. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 24.—The upward tendency of hardwood 
lumber is shown by a statement from a Buffalo 
wholesaler this week. About two months ago he 
made a trip to New England and sold a car of 
common hardwood lumber at $40. The same con- 
cern not long after bought five cars more at the 
same price. It lately sent in an order for ten 
cars, but the dealer returned the order asking for 
$3 advance, which price was promptly accepted by 
the purchaser. 

The transportation committee of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce is now holding weekly meet- 
ings and giving much attention to traffic matters 
in this vicinity. Lumber interests are represented 
on the committee by Millard S. Burns. At last 
weck’s meeting the presiding officer was Clark W. 
Hurd, who is first vice president of the chamber. 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear last week resigned his 
office as fuel administrator of the eighth judicial 
district, which includes Buffalo and most of west- 
ern New York. He was lately chosen treasurer of 
the Republican party in this State and was unable 
to give time to both these positions. His successor 
as fuel administrator is Edward B. Holmes, head 
of the E. & B. Holmes Machinery Co., a leading 
manufacturer of cooperage equipment and active 
in Liberty loan and charity campaigns here and 
in the management of Republican party affairs in 
this county. ; 

Charles N. Perrin is on a ten days’ business trip 
to Memphis and other southern points. 

O. D. Williams, of Mixer & Co., is trustee in the 
bankruptcy case of Edward F. Greth, a local 
retail lumberman, whose assets were sold at auc- 
tion this week. It is expected that a large percent 
will be paid on the dollar. 

T. L. Hoskins, director of sales of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, spent two days 
here last week. 





The Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in connection with the Eastern Woodworkers’ 
Cost Information Bureau, will hold a meeting in 
Buffalo on Oct. 27 to take up the question of the 
costs of lumber held by dealers. E. F. Hunt, secre- 
tary of the bureau, is expected to be the principal 


speaker, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—Building demand for lumber is well 
maintained, altho the housing shortage here has 
been greatly relieved and there is a seasonal slow- 
ing up in construction activities. Demand for 
workers reflects an increase in industrial activity. 
For interior finish and furniture manufacture there 
is a good call for hardwoods, and lower grades are 
being taken by the box trades. 

The Ashland (Wis.) mill of the Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., of Milwaukee, after overhauling in Novem- 
ber will run thruout the winter, by using a hot 
pond, on hardwood logs from camps at Tula, Mich. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 23.—Demand is strong for both hardwoods 
and southern pine. Hardwoods are being bought 
by both factories and retailers. Retail stocks of 
southern pine are not large and in many instances 
are badly broken. Building continues active. F. B. 
Pryor, sales manager of the W.-M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., says orders are coming in better than at any 
time for several months, and that transportation 
facilities are also better. Factories making boxes, 
implements and furniture are buying, and the rail- 
roads are also coming into the market. The Ritter 
company has started up again all the mills that 
were closed down because of railroad embargoes, 
and its production is now approaching capacity. 
W. M. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., says business is as active as at any time with- 
in the last few years, and that prices are advanc- 
ing. F. Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Co., 
retailer, says trade is brisk, because of bnilding 
activity. E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber 
Exchange, says that if any assurance of shipment 
could be given business would be good. Shingles 
are showing more strength, Mr. Clarridge says. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 23.—L. 8S. Cantlon, secretary of the Dille 
Road Lumber Co., in discussing conditions in the 
local lumber trade said: “The demand continues 
as good as during the last few months, but as soon 
as all transportation difficulties have been removed 
the lumber business will get back to normal.” The 
Dille Road company, which is one of the few con- 
cerns in this city running billboard advertisements, 
is now changing these signs. Mr. Cantlon says 
that the new ones are expected to be ready within 
a week, 

H. E. Leake, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co., re- 
marked: ‘The car situation is still a little uncer- 
tain, and, altho the demand has held up, as soon 
as the railroad trouble is completely settled the 
lumber business will be back on its feet once more.” 
T. A. Leake, brother of H. E. Leake, sales manager 
of the Foote company, has become connected with 


this firm. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 23.—Car shortage has made rationing of 
empties necessary, altho concerns receiving ship- 
ments are more fortunate than others. Wood- 
working concerns fear that the crowding of their 
warehouses with products they are unable to ship 
may force them to close down. Shipments of grain 
doors are much reduced. Demand for hardwood 
building material is so strong that it is impossible 
to meet it, and surplus stocks are rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, says at 
least twenty thousand men will be needed in the 
woods this winter to get out the logs required by 
the mills, and that scarcity of woodsmen will be 
the only handicap to a big business in 1923. The 
Flanner-Steger Lumber Co., of Blackwell, Wis., 
will carry on large logging operations this winter 
in the vicinity of Long Lake, where the company 
owns about 45,000,000 feet of stumpage. Camps 
are being built and large crews will be at work 
soon, Extensive improvements are being made in 
the Blackwell mill. Stephen J. Butler and William 
J. Cudlip, of Iron Mountain, have acquired the 
interest of Richard 8S. Powell in the Pain River 
Lumber Co., of Beachwood. A log input of 3,000,- 
000 feet is planned for the winter. H. P. Christ, 
of Oconto, Wis., has purchased a large tract of 
timber near Armstrong Creek and is preparing to 
begin logging. Albert Trathen has acquired the 





The Columbia 
Lumber Calculator 


AN ADVERTISING SPECIALTY OF MERIT AND REAL VALUE 


Instantly shows the total number board 
feet in ANY number of boards of any 
standard length, width and tivickness. 


A GREAT TIME SAVER 


Wholesa!ers— Manufacturers-—Use it for 
a good will builder through distribution to 
retail trade. 

Retailers—Send it to your contractors and 
builders. Your Ad printed both sides. 


If interested in quantity, write for sample. 
If not—enclose 25c. for copy. 


Columbia Novelty Company, syi2**: 
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Poitevent & Favre 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Mandeville, 











Cable Address 
\_“Poitevent” Mandeville. La. . 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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Bridge 
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or Dressed 
6x8 to 18x18 up 
to 50 feet long. 


Let us k now your needs. 


Henderson Land 


mitat | & Lumber Co. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 
Ask for delivered prices. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 








W.M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 


Jhortleaf Yellow PY 
Prolir,GumOok 


Mixed cars if desired. 
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MACHINE Combination 
Machine 





Pocket Cutter Each entirely 
Pulley Mortiser independent 
Variety Saw Table. of the other. 


Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 


Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
years experience in building window 
frame machines. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J.H. Mackeldaff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chicago New England St. Louis 
Rep tative, Rep tive, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


~ The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 


ware TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
POPLAR andother Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty, 











The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA, 

















BIRCH } seccitinspue 


You'll find our lumber uniform in 
quality, well milled and accurately 
graded. Get our quotations. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Manufacturers Glenfield, N. Y. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





, THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
<nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, Face postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





holdings of Peter Lindquist, of Shawano, Wis., and 
Weber & Anderson will be in charge of logging. 
The West Lumber Co., of Lugerville, will put in 
10,000,000 feet of mixed hardwood and hemlock 
logs next winter. H. W. Johannes succeeds the 
late W. G. Collar as general manager, George Collar 
has been made director, and W. H. Pipkorn, of 
Milwaukee, has become vice president. I. G. Hick- 
man and George A. West, of Milwaukee, continue 
as president and secretary. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 23.—Trade with the local hardwood lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers has been fairly 
active during the last week or ten days, most of the 
buying being conducted on the hand-to-mouth basis, 
In a few instances prices show signs of weakening, 
due to the fact that shipments from the mills are 
getting better, causing a slight accumulation of 
stocks, The better grades are enjoying the most 
active call, from all reports. Some good sized 
orders have been received from the railroads for 
box car material. Mine operators in southern 
Indiana report that their shipments are being 
greatly delayed by the shortage of cars. The re- 
tail lumber business is about keeping pace with the 
wholesale trade. Carriage manufacturers report 
the outlook better than at any time during the 
last year. Stave manufacturers say that trade 
has been rather sluggish for some time past. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 23.—Cold weather is bringing to an end 
rafting operations along this shore of Green Bay. 
While most rafted logs are for pulp and most saw 
logs come by rail, many come in rafts. The sea- 
son’s receipts have been up to the average. Ex- 
perts in this part of Wisconsin predict that more 
lumber will be cut this winter than at any time 
since the war. The Michigan Land & Lumber Co. 
has closed contracts for the delivery of more than 
40,000,000 feet of logs at Iron Mountain, accord- 
ing to E. G. Kingsford, vice president and general 
manager. Other large deals are being negotiated, 
and additions to the company’s timber holdings are 
planned. The capacity of the mills is 250,000 
feet in sixteen hours, and Mr. Kingsford believes 
enough contracts will be closed to keep it active 
thruout 1923. The Holt Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Oconto, after being idle since June 26, has re- 
sumed sawing with a full crew. The Sawyer Good- 


man mill may be obliged to put on a night crew 
to meet demand. Warl Heath, of Marinette, is 
preparing to convert the former Brown & Hutchin- 
son electric mill into a sash and door factory. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 23.—There is a noticeable slowing down 
in the demand from the retail trade, tho indus- 
trials seem more active. During the last week 
there was a little softness in prices, particularly 
of the upper grades, due to the decreased demand 
from the construction interests. The automobile 
industry seems to be about the only industrial that 
is curtailing production. With sufficient orders to 
carry the trade thru most of the winter, the furni- 
ture industry looks especially good. The trans- 
portation problem is becoming more encouraging. 

O. D. Haskett, president of the O. D. Haskett 
Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, recently was re- 
elected president of the Greater Indianapolis In- 
dustrial Association at a meeting of the board of 
directors. He has held the office since 1914. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 24.—Hardwood demand has been very ac- 
tive for the last week, and low grades have shown 
considerable strength. Dry hemlock is very scarce, 
and prices are better. 

The camps of the Langlade Lumber Co. are now 
operating full force. The company’s sawmill is 


‘ still shut down for repairs, and logs are being 


shipped to paper mills. Shipping has been very ac- 
tive during the last three months, and stocks of 
lumber are 50 percent below normal. The planing 
mill has been operating night and day, together 
with the grain door department. 

“Buy a Load of Wood” is the slogan in the 
cities of the northern part of the State, and is 
helping to relieve the coal shortage as well as aid- 
ing the farmers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 24.—Altho the mills still have difficulty iz 
getting empties, cars are coming thru to Cincin- 
nati in fairly good time now. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will meet at 
the Hotel Metropole on the evening of Nov. 6, and 
is to be addressed by John A. Morris, superintend- 
ent of railroad interchange at Cincinnati. 





Reports from the various manufacturing and 
distributing centers indicate healthy conditions, 
with a broad and active demand for sash, doors 
and all manner of interior trim. While there is 
a slight seasonal recession in building activity in 
some areas of the country this has as yet had 
almost no effect upon the demand for millwork, 
due to the fact that great numbers of houses and 
other buildings that were begun weeks ago are 
only now approaching the stage where millwork is 
called for. A good demand for storm sash and 
doors helps to swell the general activity. 


Sash and door plants in the Merrill (Wis.) dis- 
trict are stocked with orders which insure several 
months’ operations. Shipments of western lumber 
to these plants are doing much toward alleviating 
the car shortage for them, owing to the privilege 
extended by railroads of allowing shippers unload- 
ing cars to have the first opportunity to utilize 
the cars for either carload or part carload ship- 
ments, 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
have plenty of business on hand and are running 
strong, filling orders which piled up on them and 
accumulating a little stock. City trade is some- 
what better again, coming largely from apartment 
buildings and from a large amount of repair work. 
Storm sash and door business is developing. Coun- 
try trade is quiet and little is expected in that line 
for some months. 


With building going forward actively there is a 
continued good demand for millwork, including 
doors and sash, at Columbus, Ohio. Home build- 
ing is especially active and numerous new projects 
have been announced in the last few weeks. All 
Columbus mills are running on full time altho 
skilled workmen are still scarce. Orders have been 
booked ahead which will keep many plants running 
until some time after the first of the year. The 
tone is good and indications point to a good trade 
next season. Prices are generally firm. 

The door and millwork trade is holding up well 
at Buffalo, N. Y., but millmen do not expect it to 
continue as strong during the remainder of the 
year as it has been up to the present. A lull is 





naturally looked for at this time, owing to the 
advent of cold weather, 

Nothing has developed in the last week in the 
Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade to cloud the 
outlook or to affect unfavorably the current con- 
ditions. Sash and doors are being called for with 
considerable freedom, and the delays in making 
shipment from distant factories are investing the 
inquiry with much urgency. Prices are not only 
no lower, but show further strength here and 
there, with every indication that the list will hold 
when weather and other conditions cause imme- 
diate requirements to lessen. The factories are 
still more or less behind in filling orders on their 
books. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a nice business, with the weather favor- 
able for construction work. Sash and door facto- 
ries in the bay counties have been busy right 
along. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are well supplied with 
orders and prices are firm. The demand for sash 
and door cut stock exceeds the supply. 

Demand for window glass continues strong, ac- 
cording to trade authorities, tho there are some 
signs of a slackening being on the way. Many 
large buyers are said to have anticipated their 
needs for the remainder of the year, and there is 
prospect that when present orders are filled the 
market will be less bullish than for some months 
past. Notwithstanding, the American Window 
Glass Co. last week announced a price increase of 
about 10 percent in all zones except “‘A,’”’ which is 
the Pacific coast. 


When a careless speaker or writer says “quite 
a few,’ docs he mean “several”? 

The idea with some who make use of that 
expression is somewhat misty, but that idea is 
as nearly ‘‘several’’ as it is to anything else 
in this accommodating language of ours. They 
would lessen the labor and add force to their 
speech if they would make use of the single 
word, provided that is what they are aiming at. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 21.—There has been a little falling off in 
demand for fir, but the mills are booking about as 
much business as they can ship. The California 
demand continues active. As the Southern Pacific 
seems in better position to furnish cars and the 
California market can also be reached by the water 


route, a large volume is moving south. ‘Trouble 
between the longshoremen and employers on the 
waterfront here has interfered to some extent 
with movements of vessels in the harbor, but a set- 
tlement in this connection is looked for shortly. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber 
Co., who, has been in San Francisco for three weeks 
in connection with the deal whereby Robert Dollar, 
of San Francisco, becomes controlling factor in the 
company, is expected home next week. It is under- 
stood that the company will henceforth operate 
under the name of the Portland Dollar Lumber Co. 
Included in the transaction are the mill in Port- 
land, which has been idle for more than a year, 
and timber on the Santiam and Calapooia water- 
sheds. 

The Jayne-Yereance Lumber Co. is shipping 
large quantities of Pacific Northwest lumber to 
Atlantic seaboard ports. 

John Saari, of the Saari Bros. Lumber Co., is on 
his way home by way of San Francisco from the 
eastern and middle States. Sales manager F. W. 
Henderson reports a considerable volume of busi- 
ness and he looks for increased shipments in a 
couple of weeks, when the transportation situation 
will in all probability be much improved. 

Graham Griswold, of the Griswold Lumber Co., 
has returned from a motor trip to San Francisco 
on which he was accompanied by M. R, Colliard, 
lumberman, of Medford, Ore. 

George Maxwell, manager of the Modoc Lumber 
Co., at Chiloquin, was in Portland this week, hav- 
ing come here to attend the funeral of his father- 
in-law, the late Vincent Cooke, prominent Portland 
business man. 

Waldemar Toritch, lumber exporter, of Vladivo- 
stok, Siberia, was a Portland visitor this week on 
his' way home after a trip over the United States. 

Pacific coast business of the Aladdin Co. has 
developed to such an extent that a branch office 
will be opened at Oakland, Calif., to take care of 
California trade. I. L. Walker, who has been in 
charge of the Portland office for the last year, 
will manage the Oakland branch and will be suc- 
ceeded here by D. M. Clay. The Aladdin Co. oper- 
ates a plant in North Portland for the manufacture 
of mill cut houses and rapid expansion of its 
business in the Coast States and in the Orient 
will necessitate enlargement of the factory in the 
spring, it is said. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—An excellent line on the fir market 
is afforded by a telephonic conversation something 
like this: ‘What about long dimension?” “It can 
be bought at list; but if you find a man who can 
ship it, and he wants a dollar extra, that’s about 
the way it’s got to go.” In other words, ability to 
deliver has a definite bearing on the price. The 
best authorities available agree on one point, and 
that is that the car shortage will be long drawn 
out. If they are correct, there will not be any 
great relief from the present stringency in trans- 
portation this side of next March or April. It 
follows, in such event, that any idea of undermin- 
ing the fir market thru a sudden influx of cars 
is not well based. 

Inquiries for car material continue to be one 
of the strongest factors in fir. Literally millions 
of feet are being placed, a large proportion of it 
for repairs. One of the biggest developments re- 
cently is the award of 5,000 cars for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, which will be built entirely 
of fir. It is understood that the contracts will 
require about 35,000,000 feet of material and that 
they have been placed as follows: Pullman Co.— 
Refrigerators, 1,000; automobile cars, 1,000; stock 
cars, 500. American Car & Foundry Co.—Refrig- 
erators, 1,000; gondolas, 500; box cars, 500. Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co.—Box cars, 500. 

Recent shutdowns are: Index Galena Mill Co., 
Tunning two shifts and employing 225 men; 
Duwamish Lumber Co., closed for two weeks to 
install new furnace, employs 45 men; Samish Bay 
Logging Co., 120 men. It was reported from Ever- 
ett that the Canyon Mill, employing 300 men, will 
close Nov. 1 for repairs. 

Robert Patterson, known far and wide among the 
lumber fraternity as “Pat,’’ has severed his con- 
nection as manager of the Portland office of the 
Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, effective Jan. 
1. The Portland office of the company was opened 


last year in order to specialize on California busi- 


’ ness, but was discontinued some months ago, since 


which time Mr. Patterson has made his headquar- 
ters in this city, along with R. B. McKamey, man- 
ager of the Seattle office. Mr. Patterson has not 
yet announced his plans for the future. He has 
enjoyed a long and noteworthy experience as a 
lumberman, and in particular has distinguished 
himself as an expert on railroad material and 
structural fir. 

Curtis Bostwick, sales manager of the Seattle 
Mill & Logging Co., is home after an absence of six 
weeks, during which he spent his vacation on a 
visit to his parents in New York State. Mr. Bost- 
wick took advantage of his opportunities on the 
trip coming and going to forecast lumber demand. 
He states that in yard after yard thruout the 
middle West he personally saw that stocks were 
materially depleted. In most instances they were 
so low, he says, that “you could put it all in a 
box car.” Mr. Bostwick subscribes to the opinion 
that early in the year there will be an active de- 
mand for commodities of all kinds, and he says 
specifically that in his judgment the lumber dealer 
who has not placed orders for his spring require- 
ments before that date will certainly be out of 
luck. : 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—Building in Aberdeen continues active, 
architects and contractors being as busy now as 
in the summer. Cargo shipments during Septem- 
ber aggregated 57,609,088 feet. Vessels loading 
today are: E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Fred J. Wood, 
California ; Tamalpais and Jacinto, for California. 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., West 
Catance, Atlantic coast; Griffdu, California. Wil- 
son Bros., Tohkoh, Japan. A. J. West Lumber Co., 
Nehalem, California. Western Lumber Co., Flavell, 
California. 

Francis J. Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
is receiving congratulations on the arrival of a 
son. 

O. M. Kellogg, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
who now resides in Los Angeles, is on the Harbor 
for a month’s stay. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—Car shortage has caused a curtailment 
of production to 20 percent below normal, branch 
line mills reducing their output. Timbers and uppers 
are in good demand and prices are firm. The dry 
weather has enabled logging to be carried on at 
full capacity, but the rainy season will bring a 
reduction in output at least 25 percent. Shingle 
mills, on account of log and car shortages, have 
curtailed production about 50 percent. Cars for 
shingles and lath are very hard to get, and prices 
on these items are firm. 

The Yeomans Lumber Co., of PeEll, has leased 
its shingle mill to J. B. Allbritton. John F. Camp 
has begun double shift operation of his mill at 
Napavine, manufacturing an extra *A* red cedar 
shingle. 

The McCormick Lumber Co., of McCormick, ow- 
ing to shortage of cars has arranged to ship its 
lumber by rail to South Bend, thence by boat to 
California. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—October will be a record breaker this 
year in number of cargo movements. Probably 
twenty cargoes will be shipped before Nov. 1, ap- 
proximating 15,000,000 feet. Loadings this week 
were the steamship Cricket, 1,350,000 feet, Cali- 
fornia; schooner Robert R. Hinds, 900,000 feet, 
New Zealand; steamship Zlidorado, box shooks, 
Mexico; schooner Meteor, 900,000 feet, Hawaii; 
steamship Retriever, box shooks, Seattle, all at 
the Bloedel Donovan docks. The E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. is loading the schooners Vigilant and Whit- 
ney Olson for California and the steamship Lassen 
is due at its docks. The steamship Uralson Maru 
is loading 860,000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan 
mill for Japan and the steamship Jowan and an- 
other vessel will load there within a week for the 
Atlantic coast. At Anacortes recent loadings were, 
from the Morrison mill: Steamship Alavarado, 
oil cases for Mexico; steamship Georgian, 1,000,000 
feet of lumber and 1,000,000 lath, east coast; from 
the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co.’s docks, steam- 
ship Steel Seafarer, 250,000 feet of lumber and 
500,000 lath. 

The Morrison Mill Co., which last week ceased 
operating its box factory at night, will next week 
put on a night crew of about forty men at its 
sawmill and will cut box lumber, says Manager 
Archie Morrison. More than two hundred men 
will return to work at the Whatcom Falls Mill 





“LARITE” 
FLOORING 





The Flooring With 
the “Sales Punch’’ 


“Larite” has the sales appeal 
dealers want in flooring. It 
has the merit that attracts 
builders — close grain, even 
milling, good assortments of 
lengths, durability, etc. 


If you aren't selling “Larite”, 
you're overlooking a good 
chance to profit. Try some 
in your next car o 


Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


If you want big values, 
buy Carter-Kelley stock. 


Carter - Kelley 


mannnc. J wmber Co. 

















—— 
Deal With 
An Expert 


That’s the way to obtain entire 
satisfaction. We know the manu- 
facturing and selling ends of lum- 
ber; also where to secure just the 
kind of stock you need in 


Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, 
Ties and Piling. 


Our expert service will prove 
profitable to you right now and we 
therefore suggest that you take 
advantage of our experience and 
knowledge. Drop us a line today 


about your requirements. 


Thos. W. Blake 
i6Cue Lumber Co. 


Building, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MILLS AT: 
L Hemphill, Warren, Cleveland and Kountze, Texas 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 
Manufacturers of 
EXCLUSIVELY 
Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 
South Bellingham, Wash. 

After all, what the 
lumber buyer wants 


more than any other 
thing is value for his 
money. And _ that’s 
what our organization 
stresses. 


We solicit the business of 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 











Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS f 


CALIFORNIA STYLE oe HOMES 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans and Estimated Costs 
of Building over 200 Selected Designs. 


“*West Coast Bungalows”’ 
50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms- $1 








“* Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
** Little Bungalows’’ “* The New Colonials’”’ 

75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 60 Houses—6tol0 Rooms—$1 


GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three of 
these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 


Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 694 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
et . It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to reight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual meth 
rechecking extensions and other valuable Eases 
tion on correct estimates. 
90 es, size 4x9 (hi ket edition) 
=a in ren Price 2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A nericag {iunberman 431 South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 














Co.’s cedar plant on Nov. 1. Manager J. A. Loggie 
says the car situation is unchanged, but that the 
stock will be piled up. The company will run 
steadily until Christmas. The Border and United 
shingle companies at Blaine are active again. 

Great changes are being made in the Rogers Mill 
Co.’s plant at Anacortes. A gang saw has arrived 
for installation and an edger has been installed. 
Other improvements will be a chain transfer sys- 
tem, a planer and an additional boiler. 

The English and Dempsey logging companies are 
spending $90,000 shifting their booms and dumps 
from the Skagit River to Smilik Bay, near Ana- 
cortes, The change calls for the construction of 
three miles of railroad. They have secured run- 
ning rights over the Great Northern and will 
operate their own equipment from their camps to 
the bay. 

The Allen-Nolte Logging Co. will abandon its 
camp near Glacier in November and will remove 
its equipment to Lake Whatcom, where it will log 
a large tract of timber for the E. K. Wood Lum- 


ber Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—Car shortage is becoming more acute, 
and is seriously retarding business. That lumber 
shippers are not able to obtain more than 20 to 
30 percent of their normal requirements is asserted 
by L. S. Case, general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. Flats and gondolas are practically the only 
cars obtainable, it being virtually impossible to ob- 
tain box cars. The mills were able to ship orders 
for rough lumber in the open cars earlier in the 
season, but now a large proportion of the lumber 
to be moved is of select grade. Because of its 
inability to ship orders, the Winton Rose Lake 
Lumber Co, has withdrawn from the market east 
of Chicago. Mr. Case says that there is a big in- 
crease in industrial demand for lumber, and that 
the railroads are using large quantities of western 
lumber in building new rolling stock. “The de- 
mand this summer,” he added, “has been wera 
than since the summer of 1920.” 

The Humbird Lumber Co. is building six ow 
brick dry kilns, to cost $30,000, at its Sandpoint, 
Idaho, plant. 

The Mission Creek Lumber Co., according to 
President J. L. Newland, to replace the plant 
burned last month, is building a new mill at 
Tensed, Idaho, near the northern end of the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian reservation. It buys logs from 
homesteaders and produces about 30,000 feet a day, 
hauling its product fourteen miles to shipping 
point, for shipment rough to Spokane manufac- 
turers. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Co. and Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., sailed from Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, on Oct. 20, and expects to be back 
in Spokane early in November. John A, Humbird, 
general manager Humbird Lumber Co., was in 
Spokane on business this week. As his guest, L. S. 
Case spent several days of this week at Sandpoint. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Oct. 24 started on a trip to St. Paul and may 
possibly visit points east. George A. Holden, 
assistant sales manager of the company, is spend- 
ing several weeks in New York and other large 
eastern centers. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 
during last week included the following: For the 
Orient, Uralson Maru at Defiance mill, Wheatland 
Montana, at Port dock, and Korea Maru at Puget 
Sound mill. For the Atlantic coast, Jowan, at 
Baker dock; Hagle and Santa Clara at Port dock. 
For California, Lovejoy and Rainier, at Baker dock. 
For the Hawaiian Islands, Manulani, at Terminal 
dock. 

It was estimated that only 14 percent of the 
cars ordered were received by the mills in the 
Tacoma district last week. 

The examiner’s recommendation to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the rate on 
Northwest lumber and timber products to points 
in the Southwest should be held unjust and un- 
reasonable has been hailed with enthusiasm by the 
Tacoma manufacturers, who declare that it 
means an extension of the Northwest’s selling ter- 
ritory. 

That Tacoma is losing many new industries and 
particularly lumber mills because industrial sites 
are not to be had at a reasonable price, was the 
statement made by Ernest Dolge, president of 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.) and chairman of the trans- 
portation bureau of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce, in an address made at the annual banquet 
of the bureau Oct. 18. 

The Dickman Lumber Co. is installing a new 
hammerhead crane at the old Danaher mill, recently 
purchased by the new firm, and is rebuilding the 
docks and putting new machinery into the plant. 
The mill will start operations Nov. 1, according 
to Ralph H. Dickman, president. 





W. Yale Henry, former vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., left 
yesterday for San Francisco to attend the quar- 
terly meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. Mr. Henry 
will make the trip by automobile and will be ac- 
companied by his family. He expects to be away 
about three weeks. 

Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, wife of the president 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., returned to Ta- 
coma this week from a month’s visit to the East. 
Mrs. Weyerhaeuser is a member of the national 
board of trustees of the Y. W. C. A. and is North- 
west leader of the organization. She attended the 
quarterly meeting of the national board while in 
the East. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 21.—There is a very active demand in San 
Francisco for lumber of all kinds, with good cargo 
shipments arriving. Car shipments have slowed 
down on account of the great shortage of cars 
that has developed. Practically the entire Coast 
is now short of cars. Any mill that can get 50 
percent of its requirements is fortunate. Demand 
for Douglas fir has improved here, with prompt 
deliveries not to be had. The building situation 
is strong and retail dealers have a brisk demand 
at fair prices, 

The export situation is quiet. Both west and 
east coasts of South America are taking lumber. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 
4,645,000 feet during the week. Japan took 3,262,- 
000 feet and the remainder goes to South America, 
United Kingdom, Australia and China. The Red- 
wood Export Co., this city, has been taking orders 
for some parcel shipments, and is well sold ahead. 
Redwood mills are not eager to take any more large 
orders this year, as they are unable to keep up 
with the demand for dry clear. 

A number of the shareholders and officers of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. during 
the coming week will attend a monthly meeting 
here of the trustees. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will hold a session here Oct. 24, when repre- 
sentatives of the company will appear to answer 
a charge of engaging in unfair trade practices. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this-city, is still cutting 
more than 400,000 feet a day in the two redwood 
mills at Scotia. Stocks at Scotia are now 10,000,- 
000 feet lower than in January, despite the big 
cut. In addition to the steady demand for yard 
stock, there is a fair volume of industrial busi- 
ness. The labor supply has improved. Logging is 
to be continued thruout the winter. Electric 
donkeys are to replace steam on the Freshwater 
tract. 

Mills located along the line of the Western 
Pacific have been experiencing a severe car short- 
age, but the company has just concluded a work- 
ing agreement with the shopmen, which should 
help the situation. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., this city, has a mod- 
erate demand for Douglas fir and is cutting about 
500,000 feet a day, including some Port Orford 
cedar, at Marshfield, Ore. The steamer O. A. Smith 
has resumed its trips from Coos Bay to San Pedro. 

. D. Terwilliger, secretary-treasurer of the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., has been paying a visit 
to President W. T. Virgin here. The white pine 
mill at Loyalton has been cutting more than 3,500,- 
000 feet a month. This is the first year of cutting 
Government timber in the Clover Valley. It is 85 
percent white pine and makes a high grade of 
lumber. A cut of 30,000,000 feet is expected next 
year. The box factory is very busy with orders 
for shook. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s white and sugar 
pine mill at Westwood is still cutting about 600,- 
000 feet a day. Twice as many cars could be used 
as can be obtained. There is a good. demand for 
nearly every item in the list. Dry shop lumber 
continues to be scarce. On Oct. 10 further advance 
of $1 was made on common pine, $2 on short 
siding, and 50 cents on lath. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, is 
making a good cut of white pine at Susanville, 
but the first serious car shortage in its history has 
developed during the last week. The demand for 
both lumber and shook is good. Wet weather has 
interfered with logging, but the mills will operate 
as long as the log supply holds out. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have been 
making cargo shipments of Douglas fir. Rail ship- 
ments are somewhat slow on account of car short- 
age. There is still some congestion on the wharves 
at San Pedro owing to lack of cars. Chas. R. Mc- 
Cormick, who has just returned from a trip to 
Oregon, found production holding up well at the 
mills at St. Helens, There has been a good demand 
for creosoted piling. 

The Caspar Lumber Co., this city, has con- 
tracted with the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. for an 84-inch carriage, a trimmer and a new 
heavy duty Allis log turner for its redwood mill 
at Caspar, and other betterments will be made. 

The Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington reports 
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a big demand for white and sugar pine, with con- 
tinued difficulty in getting lumber from the mills, 
which are largely sold ahead. Car shortages are 
general. Carload lots of shop are hard to obtain. 
Box lumber is being held at $25, mill. The shook 
demand has eased up a little. 

The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. is building a 
new redwood mill at Eureka to replace the present 
plant. There will be two bands and a resaw, giv- 
ing a capacity of 125,000 feet to a shift. Contracts 
have been closed with the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. for a 108-inch and a 60-inch 4-block 
carriage, a trimmer and log loaders. The mill 
will be electrically driven. 

W. R. McMillan, superintendent of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Eureka, is in 
the city on business connected with the enlarging 
of the power plant. A General Electric steam tur- 
bine has been purchased. The Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. was awarded the exciter unit 
and the condensate pump. Additional contracts 
are to be closed. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, is here accompanied by Mrs. 
Long. He paid a visit to the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
white pine plant at Weed after looking over the 
new development of the Long-Bell interests at 
Kelso, Wash. 

D. Towle, of the W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., is here looking over the lumber 
situation after a tour of the Northwest. 

Rue O’Neill, of W. H. O’Neill & Co., of Dallas, 
Tex., is here on a buying and pleasure trip. Roy H. 
Buel, of the Buel Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
also of Dallas, is here on a tour of the Pacific 


coast. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 21.—That British Columbia lumber inter- 
ests should not take it for granted that the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff will remove the duty 
from Canadian exports to the United States was 
asserted by J. O. Cameron, president Cameron 
Lumber Co., speaking recently before the Victoria 
Chamber of Commerce. As to the retaliatory 
clause he said, “I know officials of the American 
lumber associations whose business it is to pick 
clauses like that and make the most of them 

When the Hon. J. A. Robb, Dominion minister 
of trade and commerce, was in Vancouver recently 
on his way to Australia a delegation of lumbermen, 
headed by -Eric Hamber, president B. C. Mills, 
Timber & Trading Co., waited upon him to em- 
phasize the importance of developing both import 
and export trade with Australia. The difference 
between charter and ordinary ocean rates enables 
the big. shippers to operate and the exports of lum- 
ber are confined to three consignors and the same 
number of consignees. 

Exports of lumber in September were: 

Vancouver to Orient, 5,061,000 feet; to the 
United Kingdom and Continent, 991,000 feet; to 
Australia and New Zealand, 2,388,000 feet; to New 
York, 2,765,000 feet; to Egypt, 1,431,000 feet; to 
Montreal, 1,451,000 feet. 

Fraser Mills to Egypt, 1,103,050 feet; to India, 
184,488 feet. 

Genoa Bay to Egypt, 1,066,494 feet; to India, 
877,876 feet; to Japan, 252,483 feet; to Montreal, 
896,560 feet; to Australia, 876,124 feet. 

Nanoose to Japan, 512,244 feet; to China, 508,- 
222 feet. 

Chemainus to China, 509,641 feet; to Japan, 
59,826 feet; to Australia, 2,178,365 feet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 25.—Searcity of northern pine low grade 
boards and dimension stock has caused advances 
of $2 a thousand on all dimensions, while No. 4 
boards and plank are up $1.50 a thousand, and 
No. 3, 8 inches and wider, $1 a thousand. There 
has been a run on these items because of the favor- 
able prices quoted, and surplus stock has been well 
cleaned up. 

Roy H. Dahlberg has been appointed assistant 
traffic manager of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co. It is announced that the position held by 
Donald D. Conn, who resigned recently as traffic 
manager, will not be filled for the present. 

F. A. Hofheins, Tonawanda, N. Y., was here last 
week arranging to resume business at the Minne- 
sota Transfer plant of the Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Co., which was wiped out by fire Oct. 10. 
He obtained equipment for an emergency plant in 
a building leased from the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., and is supplying his company’s trade from 
it until a new plant can be put in operation at the 
old location. 

Harry Graefe, president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was up last week for a 
meeting of directors. He reported that the Green 
Bay Lumber Co. yards, which he manages with 


- headquarters at Des Moines, are getting the bulk 


of their trade from Des Moines and other larger 
towns. 
D. W. Jenkins, of the Forster Lumber Co., whole- 


salers at Milwaukee, was here on business last week 
after a tour for the purpose of getting shipments 
from Wisconsin hardwood mills. 

W. M. Nichols, superintendent of sales here for 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., is back from a trip in 
western Iowa, where he found optimism prevailing 
and prospects for excellent trade next year. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 23.—There is an improvement in the car 
supply, southeastern mills now being able to ob- 
tain about 25 percent of their requirements, and 
continued improvement is expected. Logging is 
active, the woods being dry, and the mills are 
operating steadily, having plenty of orders booked 
ahead. 

Construction is very active thruout the South, 
demand for southern pine building items being 
bigger than the mills can supply. There is a 
shortage of several important items. The mills 
are booked ahead on Bé&better finish and flooring, 
and these items are scarce. Demand for roofers is 
strong. 

Practically all hardwoods are selling well. FAS 
and No. 1 common are very difficult to obtain, and 
have advanced in price. No. 2 common grades, 
principally of oak and gum, have advanced $2 to 
$3 in the last two weeks. Automobile manufac- 
turers continue to take quantities of ash in 10/4, 
12/4 and 16/4, and prices on these thicknesses are 
tending upward. Further advances on all hard- 
woods are expected. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 25.—The Missouri State League of Building 
& Loan Associations, which held its annual meeting 
at the Claridge Hotel here last week, voted down 
a proposition to permit building and loan associa- 
tions to invest in Government bonds under cer- 
tain conditions, the rejection being on the grounds 
that their funds should be devoted exclusively to 
the building and buying of homes for members. 

The Government River Service operating the 
barge line on the Mississippi River between New 
Orleans and St. Louis, made a profit for the Gov- 
ernment of $121,000 for the fiscal year ended June 
30 last, it is shown by the report of Theodore 
Brent, Federal manager for the line, which just 
has been made public. This is the third full year 
of the operation of the line, and the first in which 
a profit has been returned to the Government. 
During the year ended in June the saving to ship- 
pers who used the service was $850,000. 

Charles G. Hirt, secretary of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, in a bulletin to 
members, reports that the organization is continu- 
ing its efforts toward securing a priority order on 
cooperage and cooperage material, having in the 
last few days again taken this up personally with 
a representative of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. No definite action has as yet been taken 
by the commission. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 23.—Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, and H. C. Berckes, his 
assistant, have returned from a trip north on asso- 
ciation business which included visits to Chicago, 
Washington and New York. In the last named city 
they attended a conference with a committee of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of New 
York relative to proposed changes in the lumber 
clauses of the New York building code. A. R. 
Israel, the association’s publicity manager, is still 
in New York, while King H. Pullen, manager of 
the association’s trade extension department, has 
been spending a few days at Chicago and Kansas 
City in furtherance of that department’s work. 

Secretary-manager E. W. McKay, of the Soutb- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and J. R. 
Black, manager of its insurance department, have 
gone to the east coast to attend to association 
matters. Before returning home Mr. McKay will 
visit Pensacola, Fla., to complete the arrangements 
for the association’s semiannual meeting, which is 
to be held there on Nov. 15 next. 

On behalf of Louisiana, Land Registrar Fred 
Grace sold at public auction in Lake Charles last 
Saturday a 2,000-acre tract of hardwood timber 
owned by the State on Sabine Island. R. L. Mar- 
tin, of Beaumont, Tex., who operates hardwood 
mills at Beaumont and Lake Charles, was the suc- 
cessful bidder, the tract being awarded to him for 
$36,400. 

The sawmill plant of the Bostick Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., which was recently sold in 
bankruptcy proceedings at Meridian, Miss., to 
Walter G. Hodges, of that city, for $111,000, will 
be placed in operation very soon, according to 
reports from Meridian, with Fred G. Hughes as 
general manager. At the time of the sale it was 
reported that Mr. Hodges, the buyer, was acting 
as trustee for a syndicate. Mr. Hughes, who will 
assume the management of the plant, formerly 
was manager of the Electric Mills Lumber Manu- 
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facturing Co. He is vice president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank at Meridian and one of the principal 
stockholders in the Lauderdale Cotton Mills. 

A hearing before a special examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is scheduled today for 
Crystal Springs, Miss., on the application of the 
Crystal Springs Manufacturing Co., for a reduc- 
tion of the rates on lumber and lumber commodi- 
ties from Crystal Springs to Mobile, Ala. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 23.—Cars are becoming scarcer, so south- 
ern pine mill stocks are accumulating and the 
order files are getting heavier. Retailers are com- 
ing into the market, as their stocks are being de- 
pleted. The western section of the State has had 
its first really satisfactory crop in several seasons, 
and there is prospect that much needed buildings 
will be begun. Northern points are calling for a good 
deal of inside finish. Local wholesalers believe that 
increased country demand will compensate for the 
expected falling off in city business. The export 
demand is negligible; there is some pine moving 


to the West Indies and South America, but Mexico 


is not taking much, 

Demand for hardwoods from all classes of con- 
sumers is very strong. Some plants are entirely 
sold up on 1-inch No. 1 common sap gum and ash 
in all grades and sizes, among other items. The 
hardwood mills are operating up to ability to get 


cars. D LA. 


Oct. 23.—Many mills are receiving not more 
than 20 percent of the cars they need. Some plants 
have enough orders booked to keep them busy until 
the first of next year, and are using all available 
empties to fill these. Demand has not been so 
heavy, and is principally for railroad material. 
The upper grades are in greater demand, and most 
inquiries are for mixed loadings. Prices as a 
whole are firm, altho lower grades have shown a 
little weakness. Poor transportation for material 
is holding back construction work in the South. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 23.—As railroad locomotives are being 
pressed to haul more than they can get away with, 
there are more engine failures every day, and cars 
move slowly, and car shortage is much worse. 
Scores of southern pine mills are shipping only 
about 10 percent of their output, and are losing 
money every day they are in operation, so many 
of the plants are shutting down. There is no 
business being booked to speak of, mills not caring 
even to quote. It is obvious that prices must re- 
main firm while only one-fourth of the require- 
ments of the trade can be shipped. There is a 
good demand for all the hardwood that can be 
loaded. Inspectors are working to capacity but 
in many cases they have to bulk down inspected 
stock, owing to car shortage. Prices are firm, and 
are showing a tendency to advance. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 23.—Car material leads the demand for 
southern pine. Shed and yard stock continue to 
move well, and mills are still behind with their 
orders, for there has been no improvement in car 
supply so far. Asa result, mills are concentrating 
on the production of material that can be shipped 
by water, the smaller mills finding a good demand 
for cross arms and cutting largely this class of 
material. The mills are also producing for local 
demand, which is good because of an excellent 
crop. Demand for pole stock has improved. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 23.—The North Carolina pine items which 
are produced in large quantity are selling rapidly, 
and mills are oversold on those that accumulate 
slowly. There is a tendency to buy for future 
needs at prevailing prices. Demand for low grade 
lumber has increased. Sales of No. 2 and better 
rough, and certain items dressed, have decreased, 
because the mills do not have any to offer and 
desire to book no further business until they catch 
up with orders. Recent sales have shown no weak- 
ening in the market. 

Many mills can not promise shipment of 4/4 
No. 2 and better edge in less than three weeks, so 
sales have been rather light altho inquiries have 
shown an increase; No. 3 has been selling more 
freely. No. 2 and better stock widths, 4/4, are 
searce and active; and No. 3 are in brisk demand. 
For No. 2 and better, 5/4 and thicker, edge and 
stock widths inquiries are more numerous but, as 
mills are regularly oversold, sales have been light. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts have been 
a little sluggish. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box has been brisk, 
inquiries for rough and dressed, rail shipment, 
being numerous, and prices have advanced 50 
cents. For the No. 2 the mills have all the orders 





they can attend to, and prices have advanced as 
much as $1.50. The 6/4 is very active, moving 
in mixed cargoes with 4/4. No. 1 stock box in 
4/4 is not active, there being some 8- and 10-inch 
to be had, but this will be marketed as roofers 
when the mills catch up on orders for dressed 
lumber. The No. 2 is very active, being sold 
readily as accumulated. Box bark strips have sold 
more freely, the mills refusing further business for 
dressed strips. F 

The volume of sales of No. 2 and better stock 
boards, thin ceiling and partition is maintained. 
Sales of No. 2 and better and No. 3 flooring were 
lighter, but those of No. 3 showed an increase; 
some mills report an advance of $1 on the 24-inch 
in No. 2 and better and No. 8. Roofers are in 
brisk demand. The 6- and 12-inch are scarce, but 
a small quantity of 8- and 10-inch is to be had. 
Kiln dried roofers are still inclined upward, heavier 
shipments of air dried having had no effect on 
prices of kiln dried. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 23.—As farmers are busy harvesting their 
crops, retail demand in this territory has fallen 
off, there being a marked decline in building 
activities, but good crop yields and fair prices give 
promise of an improved demand later. Demand 
for southern pine dimension, shiplap and boards 
has fallen off, but call for finish items has im- 
proved somewhat, and there is a fairly healthy de- 
mand for low grades, Prices have declined slightly, 
and buyers are ordering with care, feeling that 
improved transportation would bring a break in 
the market. However, car shortage is more acute, 
altho shipments are moving to destinations with 
greater speed. Production holds up well, the mills 
taking their first opportunity in years to build up 
their stocks. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 23.—Southern pine mills are not receiving 
more than 15 percent of the cars they need for 
loading shipments, the average supply being less 
than it was sixty days ago, for altho some roads 
are supplying more empties, the supply from others 
has dropped off recently. Orders for car material 
are plentiful, and mills in position to produce such 
material will be able to accept little business during 
the next sixty days. Some concessions have been 
made to move a few items of dimension that the 
mills had in surplus, but prices as a whole remain 
stationary. ’ 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 23.—Local shippers have made a deal 
whereby four large sailing vessels will carry lumber 
cargoes from Orange to Gulf, Caribbean and South 
Atlantic ports. The first will clear early this week 
for Kingston, Jamaica, with 800,000 feet from The 
Lutcher & Moore mills. 

The schooner Ellice B, which loaded 458,000 feet 
from the Kirby Lumber Co. for West Indian de- 
livery, was delayed by a libel but is expected to 
sail tomorrow. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 23.—Mississippi is consuming more lumber 
at present than ever before in the history of the 
State, for the farmers have realized handsome 
profits on their crops and are taking advantage 
of ideal weather for construction. The same con- 
ditions seem to prevail in other sections. Those: 
that have been able to secure deliveries are buying 
more lumber, some business having been placed at 
open prices for spring delivery and there being con- 
siderable inquiry for future shipment. However, 
demand from sections that are now receiving long~ 
delayed shipments is slowing up. Car supply is 
spasmodic and shows no improvement. The pres- 
ent demand covers practically every item in the- 
southern pine list, its feature being the renewed 
demand for special cutting and industrial require- 
ments, so that the seasonal tendency of the market 
to weaken has been effectively checked and it has 
actually strengthened. Export prices are firm but 
below domestic, so the manufacturers are not eager - 
for foreign business. While there has been a de- 
crease in River Plate and island trade, other - 
schedules are more active than usual and the ex- 
port market as a whole is satisfactory. 

As there has been a decrease in the movement 
of cotton and cottonseed and sugar has not yet 
started to move, cars have been released for hard- 
wood loading and the mills have had an ample 
supply during the last two weeks and have made 
heavy shipments. Producers have no difficulty in 
disposing of their entire hardwood outputs. The 
demand is principally from furniture and automo- 
bile factories, but the building trades are consum- 
ing considerable hardwood. It is largely for gum 
and oak, local box factories using a good deal 
of the former wood. Flat cars for log loading are 
difficult to obtain, and on account of their delayed 
movement some logs are being received in bad con- 
dition. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 23.—Contracts for building in New England 
awarded during the week ended Oct. 17 are valued 
at $5,510,500. Indications are that construction 
will continue active until unfavorable weather ends 
outside work. The realty market is active and 
values are on the up grade. 

Old time New England ship yards, famous for 
the quality of the wood craft they have built, are 
securing enough business to keep them comfortably 
busy. A great deal of lumber, much of it care- 
fully selected stock, has been consumed by the 
yards this season, and more will be needed before 
snow flies, 

Firms specializing in ties and heavy timbers ex- 
pect a shortage of creosote oil preservative; de- 
mand exceeds supply and prices are advancing. 
The steel mills consumed much tar for fuel during 
the coal strike. 

The hunting season in Massachusetts has opened, 
more than 100,000 citizens holding licenses. Con- 
servation Commissioner W. A. L. Bazeley asks that 
they exercise care, so that it will be unnecessary 
for the governor to suspend the hunting season. 
He points out that since Jan. 1 there have been 
over 3,000 fires in the State, which burned over 
65,000 acres, causing a loss of five lives, more than 
$400,000, including 115 buildings, and which cost 
the State $85,000 to extinguish. 

Imports of wood pulp thru Boston during July 
were valued at $692,724. Lumber imports were 
valued at $126,162, including: Eastern spruce 
from the Maritime Provinces, value $104,344. Im- 
ports of British Columbia shingles were valued at 
$10,625; Canadian spruce lath, $4,193, and one 
shipment of mahogany from England, at $1,968. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 24.—Building in Pittsburgh is even more 
active than it has been in recent months, and many 
contractors are ordering other building materials 
and lumber for delivery early next year. There is 
a good demand for hardwoods, and dry lumber in 
the better grades is rather scarce. The call is for 
all kinds of hardwood floorings and for birch, ash, 
maple, basswood, cherry and mahogany. Better 
car service at the mills is noted, and cars are get- 
ting away quite regularly, altho slight premiums 
are still being paid for prompt deliveries. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 23.—There is general complaint thruout the 
district of inability to get southern pine flooring. 
It is expected that the conditions will be allevi- 
ated in the near future, as good cargoes are re- 
ported on the way. Transportation from the South 
is showing slight improvement, and transit cars 
that have been three and four months on the way 
are now beginning to put in an appearance. The 
Lindsley Lumber Co., of Newark, recently received 
a shipment of 400,000 feet of southern pine floor- 
ing which found eager purchasers among the yards. 
The steamer Sumnweco brought the lumber from 
Pensacola, Fla., and so impatient were the cus- 
tomers that an extra force of stevedores was put 
at work and the unloading was made a one-day 
job. 

Gilbert G. Culp, president of the Culp Lumber 
Co., Shamokin, Pa., visited his New York offive last 
week. He reported that mine materials are in 
good demand. 

W. B. Lukens, of Jacksonville, Fla., a represen- 
tative of the Gress Manufacturing Co., is visiting 
the trade in New York City. Mr. Lukens reports 
the railroad situation in the South as being very 
much involved, but he says mills are running full 
time in an effort to catch up with orders. “The 
demand for roofers has so far exceeded expecta- 
tions and is so far ahead of what it usually is at 
this time pf year that the mills are hard put to it 
to satisfy in any measure the desires of eager pur- 
chasers,” he said. 

William Henseler, wholesaler of Pacific coast 
products, reports an excellent fall demand for all 
western products. He said there is some difficulty 
in getting cargo space on boats that are coming 
thru the Panama Canal. 

Fred S. Morse, who came to New York to repre- 
sent the Pine Plume Lumber Co. and who subse- 
quently was associated with Henry M. McDowell, 
has joined the forces of the Stevens-Eaton Co. Mr. 
Morse at one time represented the Stevens-Eaton 
Co. in Montgomery, Ala., and in his new position 
will be assistant to George M. Stevens, jr. 

Cc. A. Lampman, New York manager of the 
Duquesne Lumber Co., has just returned from 
Burnsville, N. C., where he arranged a contract for 
the entire output of southern spruce manufactured 
by a large plant in that town. The contract covers 
a number of years. 

Reports in, New York indicate that the Canadian 
car situation continues very acute, the Canadians 
claiming that American shippers are holding their 
cars after getting them over the line, 

Molding plants almost without exception have 


found it necessary to enlarge their establishments 
to enable them to sort their great variety of woods. 
One of the most recent to announce the acquisition 
of new ground is the Brooklyn Molding Co., of 
Richmond Hill, Queens, whose plant on 125th 
Street, near Jamaica Avenue, has come to be one 
of the largest in the outlying sections. “We are 
just about three or four weeks behind in our 
orders,’”’ said President W. J. Hein. “Business in 
trim is keeping us very busy and the cabinet end 
has been very good. There seems to be a scarcity 
of good lumber at the mills and it appears to be a 
hard matter to get particular orders executed. 
Stocks that have been in transit for three months 
are now coming in from West Virginia, Florida and 
Tennessee. Stocks generally have advanced $10 to 
$15 a thousand.” 

Frank F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, spoke Friday at a 
called meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association. Mr. Fish confined himself to an ex- 
planation of his association’s inspection bureau 
and its methods. Prof. Samuel Record, of Yale, 
delivered the second of a series of lectures before 
the members of the Nylta Club Friday night. His 
subject was “The Conifers.” 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the Pan-American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
whose executive offices are located at 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, R. Stoeckley Grubb was 
elected second vice president of the corporation. 
At the same time the regular quarterly dividend on 
the 7 percent preferred stock of the company was 
declared on all outstanding stock of record Dec. 15, 
payable Jan. 1, 1923. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 23.—During the last week the local lumber 
business has eased a little. Shipments have im- 
proved, and now that they can get lumber the re- 
tailers do not seem so eager to buy. Industrials, 
however, are buying for pressing needs, and 
promptness of delivery means more to them than 
price. There has been no slump in the market, 
and the volume is quite satisfactory, with prices 
still holding to their high levels. The demand of 
general business is as great as it has been, for 
where one industry slacks off another comes up. 
Building business continues good, both here and in 
the suburbs, and in large buildings as well as 
dwellings. The planing mills, inside trim men, 
jobbing carpenters and cabinet makers are all far 
behind with their work, and the furniture factories 
are at their busiest for the year. 

The hardwood market is strong, with dry, better 
grade lumber scarce and bringing high prices and 
the lower grades moving in better volume, with 
prices stiffening steadily as the surplus is reduced. 
Red and white oak, plain and quartered, gum and 
poplar seem still to be the popular varieties. West- 
ern woods are now coming in again largely by 
water. Fir is greatest in volume, with plenty of 
white pine, and western hemlock rapidly coming 
up in volume. Those that are receiving their lum- 
ber by rail also find shipments better. Northern 
white pine is selling in good volume, at fair prices, 
but mostly in mixed cars, and the dealers are carry- 
ing light stocks. Spruce is inactive under light 
demand, but prices are steady. Hemlock supply 
continues to decrease and prices to hold fast at 
high levels, with a good volume moving. Cypress 
prices are stiff on heavy trading, with the lower 
grades moving in better volume. Southern pine 
seems to have hesitated in its upward flight as 
shipments improved, but is still in good demand at 
very good figures. Timbers, flooring, framing and 
boards are all in good demand. North Carolina 
prices, too, have steadied with improved shipments, 
and some of the accumulated stocks at mills are 
getting away. Prices are not receding materially, 
but they have ceased their rapid upward move- 
ment. Timbers, sizes, flooring, roofers and box 
are all in steady demand and prices are good. 
Lath of all kinds and sizes find a ready market at 
profitable figures, and shingles are good sellers in 
the surrounding territory. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange will hold its next 
meeting in the exchange rooms on Nov. 2 at 1:30 
p. m., at which time several lumbermen will give 
addresses on topics of the day. The December 
meeting will be a dinner meeting and part of the 
membership campaign, those wanted as members 
being invited as guests. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 24.—Cars continue scarce. Inquiry is ac- 
tive, much coming from retail yards. Prices are 
firm at the higher lists recently put into effect, 
and it is believed the retailers expect further ad- 
vances and are trying to cover their requirements. 
Stocks of lower grades are lower than at any time 
within the last two years, and these have a strong 
undertone. This week a Duluth jobber disposed of 
1,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better fresh from the 
saw for Tonawanda, N. Y,, delivery. It is esti- 
mated that 3,000,000 feet await cargo shipment, 
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Where Lumber 


Business Thrives 


Hundreds 
of Lumber 
firms have 
Northwest 
headquarters 
in theWhite- 
Henry- 
Stuart 
Building. 


AN entire block of 
splendid office 
buildings located in 
the business center 
of Seattle affordsideal 
headquarters for lum- 
ber firms—large or 
small. Single offices 
and suites with every 
convenience and ser- 
vice for the tenant. 


METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Seattle 

















Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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cr daie a 
when you can Improve 
get a Better AIR-COOLED BURNER 


One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 


? 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


Stationary BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works fone Ballad S55 


Successor to Ballard mot aad ’ 


" Rea. Phone Ballard 1208 
Saw Uf elt, Pe Cohambia St., New Westminister. B. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 2:2ts'mna eer. 
By B. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Try Our DOUGLAS 
° FIR 
Service SITKA SPRUCE 
Our several mills can fur- WESTERN 
nish anything you. need on HEMLOCK 
short notice. Let us quote 


for 


Prompt Rail Shipments 


We are associate 
manufacturers and 












CALIFORNIA wholesalers. 
WHITE PINE. The Griswold Lumber 
WESTERN C 
om any qi MWHOIrS 
ane pany, Bary 
RED CEDAR Gasco Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











( ‘) 
Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 








L 
Alert Buyers 


who sense the demands of today 
will find us right on 
Noble 


Fir, Spruce, ‘re 
and West Coast HEMLOCK 


YARD STOCK, SHED STOCK, CAR 
MATERIAL, STRUCTURAL TIM- 
BERS. 

The mills we directly represent 
have a daily capacity of over 
500,000 feet. Give us a trial. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


Associate Manufacturers 506 Gerlinger Bldg., 
and Wholesalers. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 






































































KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, tt OREGON 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is *‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. TIllus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





including about 900,000 feet of box lumber. and 
2,100,000 feet of No. 1 common and better. A 
steamer and a tow will be loaded this week at 
Ashland, Wis., for Tonawanda. 

The mills of the Cloquet Lumber Co., Johnson- 
Wentworth Co. and Northern Lumber Co., at Clo- 
quet, will run day and night until freeze-up; then 
the Cloquet company’s mill will close until spring, 
while the other two will use hot ponds and cut all 
winter. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has sixteen skele- 
ton camps opened and proposes to operate seven- 
teen during the winter, employing about three 
thousand men, in addition to the twelve hundred 
at the mill at Virginia. It is expected that the 
end of road work and return of harvest workers 
will improve the labor supply ;, difficulty is being 
experienced in getting men at $45 a month and 


board. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 23.—Demand has been good this week, more 
cars being booked than last week, and would have 
resulted in still larger bookings if the acute car 
shortage had not prevented. In consuming terri- 
tory building continues in good volume and dealers 
are buying in mixed cars for immediate shipment ; 
industrials also are buying, and railroad demand 
for car material is good. Plants with a surplus of 
common have made slight concessions, but some 
items, particularly the upper grades, have ad- 
vanced, and the list as a whole is strong. The 
weather is good and labor plentiful enough to main- 
tain full crews. 

Demand for hardwood is good and runs heavy 
to oak items for flooring manufacture, and there 
is a steady and satisfactory demand for hardwood 
floorings. Prices of practically all hardwood items 
are advancing. Because of shipping difficulties, 
stocks are being replenished at the present rate of 
production, but stocks of low grades had been very 
low. 


‘ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 21.—A notable strength is evident in the 
market this week, in contrast with last week, and 
some expectation of added firmness is based upon 
recent press dispatches indicating an advance in 
coastwise water freights. The rate has been $7.50 
and the promised advance is $1.50. Staple items 
all show some increase over last week’s figures. 

Waterborne traffic is still heavy; sixty-seven 
cargoes were reported entered at Los Angeles Har- 
bor to the night of Oct. 17. Of these twenty-one 
brought redwood and forty-six fir, the respective 
capacities of the carriers being 45,500,000 and 
12,500,000 feet. A considerable amount has 
reached San Diego also. The harbormaster at that 
port reports receipts in September of 7,655,565 
feet. 

Retail demand is about as active as it has aver- 
aged thruout this year. Up to the night of Oct. 
18 permits issued called for an expenditure of over 
$5,550,000. 

In recognition of the splendid services of retir- 
ing Vicegerent Snark David Woodhead and his per- 
sonal popularity, local Hoo-Hoo are to give a 
“monster” dinner on Monday evening of next week 
and will tender him a further compliment, accord- 
ing to present plans. The new Vicegerent Snark, 
Curtis Williams, will be installed at the business 
meeting to follow the dinner. The dinner and meet- 
ing will be held at the City Club. : 

G. Campbell, W. C. Huntoon and C. A. Biggs, 
who recently incorporated the California Lumber 
Co., at Montebello, with capital stock of $100,000, 
are all Colorado operators and are still interested 
in the Independent Lumber Co., with yards in the 
western part of that State. H. G. Larrick, of the 
Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana, was a local visitor 
this week. The Bawbell Lumber & Material Co. 
has started a yard in Hollywood. 
formerly operated in Oklahoma and is connected 
with the Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co. Incor- 
poration is announced of the Hollywood Planing 
Mill Co., Hollywood, with capital stock of $75,000, 
$33,000 subscribed. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 23.—Some complaint is still heard regard- 
ing car shortage, particularly in the East. Con- 
tinued house building keeps demand active, altho 
a number of rural yards have slowed up on their 
buying. Prices are well maintained. Spruce is 
considerably firmer than for some weeks. White 
pine is moving freely. Certain sizes and lengths 
of hemlock are very scarce. The thicker hardwoods 
are also very scarce. For 6/4 and 8/4 maple in 
FAS, selects and No. 1 common there is a par- 
ticularly active call. Basswood is selling rather 
freely in the New England States. Birch has been 
rather quiet during the last few days. Lath re- 
main very firm. Shingle demand is rather spas- 
modie and the market is easier. More woodsmen 
are available and the camps in northern Ontario 
are filling up; $35 and board is the highest wage 
now paid for lumberjacks in the Sudbury | district. 





Mr. Bawbell, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 23.—Retailers have been placing few orders 
recently, and the wholesale market shows some 
weakness, business having been done at $2 off list 
during the last week. 


TRAPPERS 


SAYS IT IS WISE TO PRESERVE SHINGLES 


[Nore: Peter B. Kyne, the well known Cal- 
ifornia writer of fiction stories centering about 
the lumber industry, has taken up the cudgel 
against the enactment of the State housing act, 
being among the first to voice an emphatic pro- 
test against the elimination of wooden shingles 
in California. What he thinks of the “shingle 
bili” is set forth in the following characteristic 
article from his pen—Ebitor. | 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 21.—There be 
three things that interest me profoundly. Yea, 
four. The way of a man with a maid, the way 
of a serpent on a rock, the way of an eagle in 
the air and the way of the ingenious person 
who framed the State housing act, familiarly 
known as the ‘‘shingle bill,’’ No. 5 on the 
ballot at the November election, and then 
slipped the infamous bill past the noses of 
the lumber interests of California, thru both 
houses of the legislature and up to Gov. 
Stephens for his signature. Wherefore, we are 
saddled with the expense of a referendum elec- 
tion on the State housing act. 

Somebody has referred to this bill as ‘‘a 
woodpile wrapped around a nigger.’’ At any 
rate, the clause that outlaws the use of shingles 
for roofs is cunningly tucked away in a wilder- 
ness of verbiage that seems fairly to drip with 
pity for the misinformed who use shingles and 
thus subject themselves to a hitherto unsus- 
pected fire risk. Under the slogan of safety 
first, the State housing act would not only 
render building more expensive, but it would, 
by vicious legislation, outlaw the manufacturers 
of shingles and substitute patent roofing, al- 
leging as an excuse for such mendacity, that 
fire risks are thereby greatly reduced. 

The question is: Are they? Not so you’d 
notice it. Shingles are made from two singu- 
larly non-inflammable woods, redwood and red 
cedar. Neither of these woods contain the 
slightest percentage of resinous products and 
experience has demonstrated that they are ex- 
tremely slow to ignite from such chance sparks 
as may fall upon them from an adjacent con- 
flagration. It remains for the patent roofing 
still to prove its worth and longevity, but no 
such test faces the reliable redwood shingle. 
On the roof of Fort Humboldt redwood shingles 
70 years old may still be found in an excellent 
state of preservation, and who shall say that 
the attrition of the elements will not have 
dessicated the new-fangled patent roofing sub- 
stitute within a decade? 

The shingle industry is one of the oldest 
in California. Millions of dollars are invested 
in it, thousands of people draw their sustenance 
from it. It is a cheap, popular, durable and 
time-honored roofing material, popular with 
the masses and never before spoken of dis- 
respectfully, not even by firemen! The State 
Immigration and Housing Commission has 
hastened to its defense by publicly repudiating 
the State housing act when its attention was 
called to the pious hypocrisy of the alleged 
intent of the bill. 

The State housing act, if passed, will place 
California entirely at the mercy of the manu- 
facturers of patent roofings. Wherefore, if 
competition is the life of trade, it would seem 
the part of wisdom, if not common justice, to 
preserve the modest shingle yet a little longer 
and not relegate it to the limbo of forgotten 
things at (I suspect) the behest of some ex- 
tremely adroit competitors. 

Down wid em! 


Putting Up Strong Fight 


San FrANcisco, CAuir., Oct. 21.—The Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s executive committee is put- 
ting up a strong fight against the State housing 
act, which will come up for endorsement by @ 
referendum vote at the November election. By 
circular letters, advertisements and meetings 
the public is being informed that the act as 
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amended would shut out shingle roof construc- 
tion or repairs in incorporated towns. The 
other side, however, has more money to spend 
than the shingle men and is using newspaper 
advertising, moving pictures ete. But tue lum- 
ber dealers and shingle manufacturers, prob- 


ably, need this object lesson to show them the 
necessity of protecting their industry. It will 
draw them closer together and should result in 
a permanent organization to prevent the success 
of more drastic attacks upon the use of wood 
in building, which may come in the future. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Newport.—R. W. Merryman, of 
Cardwell, Mo., purchased the stave plant of 
G. A. Walker, of this city; will operate under 
name of Merryman Stave Bolt Co. 

INDIANA. Bluffton.— Frank Stafford suc- 
ceeded by A. P. Kelley & Sons. 

Hobart—William Scharbach, Sr. (Est.) suc- 
ceeded by William Scharbach, Sr., Sons. 

Valparaiso—Lewis E. Myers & Co. purchased 
building formerly occupied by Pitkin & Brooks 
Co. and will use it for manufacturing desks. 

IOWA. Royal.—Hendricksen Lumber Co. sold 
to L. E. Underwood. 


KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—Claypool-Hen- 
ricks Lumber Co. succeeded by Claypool Lumber 


Co. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Davis-Putnam 
Co. sold to Stuart Furniture Co. 
Lowell—Lowell Cutter Co. succeeded by Peck- 
ham Furniture Co. 


MINNESOTA. Zumbrota—F. G. Marvin Lum- 
ber Co. sold to W. C. Croxford. 


MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—Sardis Mercantile Co. 
succeeds W. Duval & Co. 

Yazoo City—W. S. Dolton Lumber Co. sold 
retail yard to H. L. White, of Columbia City, 
who will operate under name of H. L. White 
Lumber Yard. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Gateway Ware- 
housing & Lumber Co. changing name to Gate- 
way Forest Products Co. 

Nevada—Farmers’ Elevator Co. sold to Logan 
Moore Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Foster—Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. sold to Albert Gregerson, Sr., of 
Norfolk. . 

NEW YORK. Livingston Manor—Livingston 
Manor Lumber Co. sold to Rockland Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Piqua—Metal & Wood Products Co. 
succeeded by Meteor Radio Laboratories: Co. 


OREGON. Eugene—J. I. Jones, of Cottage 
Grove, has purchased the plant of the Eugene 
Handle Co. and will improve. 

Linnton—Oregon Timber Mill succeeded by 
Beaver-Linnton Mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—William 
Clark, owner of the retail business of Charles 
H. Clark, for many years at Water and Dickin- 
son streets, has sold that property and has 
bought a lot bounded by Mifflin, Meadow, Mc- 
Kean and Dilworth streets, more than double 
the size of his former property; siding facilities 
on Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Brown-Everts Lum- 
ber Co. moving to Nanachehaw, Miss. 

Union City—E. E. Futrell, formerly general 
manager of Five Points Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., has purchased the Union City Lumber 
Co. here and will operate. 


NEW VENTURES 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Brown-Lewis Lumber 
Co., new concern; 2019 W. Grand Blvd. 

NEBRASKA. Broken Bow—Gates Lumber 
Co., recently began. ‘ 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Charles Johnson re- 
cently began wholesale lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Ralph H. 
Sterner (Inc.) recently began wholesale and 
commission lumber business at 5624 Walnut 
Street. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Mortimer 
Brothers have opened a wholesale and retail 
business at 600 East Maple Street. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Greenlaw Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

_ CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Hollywood Plan- 
ing Mill Co., incorporated. 

Montebello—California Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

Oroville—Hutchinson Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

San Francisco—Hartwood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Dominican Lum- 
er & Development Co., incorporated; capital, 
$3,000,000; to deal in timber and timber lands. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Interstate Lumber & 
Tie Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
KANSAS. Arma—Inter Urban Lumber, Tile 
& Cement Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Mid-West Screen Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Supreme Box & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; to 
manufacture packing boxes. 


New York—Hershkovitz & Engel, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Cleveland Heights Lumber 
Co., incorporated; retail. D Teachout is 
president, William C. Haag, vice president and 
treasurer and Charles W. Lawson, secretary and 
manager. 

Cleveland—Representative Manufacturing & 
Supply Co., incorporated, to manufacture wooden 
articles and to deal in building materials and 
supplies. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Hill & Halyard 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Broad River 
Lumber Co. increasing capital to $400,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Walnut Ridge—Henry Wrape 
Co., which operates a sawmill near here, will 
put in another mill within the city limits in the 
near future, it is reported. The Chamber of 
Commerce has selected a committee to codp- 
erate with the company and offer whatever 
assistance it can toward the project. 


CALIFORNIA. Hollister—T. Sciochette, whose 
planing mill and lumber yard were recently 
damaged by fire is rebuilding. 


FLORIDA. Lougham—Everglades Cypress 
Co.’s new plant under construction here to re- 
place the structure recently destroyed by fire 
will have a capacity at the main mill of 50,000 
feet daily. A smaller unit is also being estab- 
lished for the making of laths and crate mate- 
‘rials. Capacity of the latter will be 20,000 laths 
daily and 5,000 feet of lumber converted into 
crate materials. 

OHIO. Columbus—Zinn Lumber Co. erecting 
lumber shed 30x100 feet, to be used for housing 
finished lumber. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Morgan Hill—w. H. Bone 
Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 

MAINE. Biddeford—Lumber yard of Saco- 
Lowell shops damaged by fire; large piles of 
assorted lumber and two loaded cars destroyed; 
loss covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Adamsville—Bolton’s 
Barrel Shop damaged by fire; loss between 
$1,500 and $2,000. 

MICHIGAN. Onaway—Sawmill of D. & D. 
Mahoney Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—William F. Goessling 
Box Co., loss by fire. 

OHIO. Akron—Brown-Graves Lumber Co. 
damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 

Arlington Heights—Engine room of Ohio Coop- 
erage Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $1,500. 

Rich Hill—Sawmill of E. M. Moorehouse de- 
stroyed by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Atoka—Sawmill owned by W. 
A. Dandridge at Bentley, 12 miles south of 
Atoka, destroyed by fire; loss, $3,500. 

Talihina—Chowning Bros. Lumber Co., loss 
by fire. 

OREGON. Haines—Jacobs & Hess planing 
mill at North Powder destroyed by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Redboiling Springs—Cassetty 
Bros., loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Jump River—Saw and planing 
mill of Crane Lumber Co. destroyed by fire with 
several thousand feet of lumber; loss $10,000. 

Marshfield—Connor Lumber Co.’s_ storage 
warehouse destroyed by fire; loss, $7,000 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—F alse 
Creek Lumber Co., Vancouver, destroyed by fire; 
loss, $225,000; will be rebuilt. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 23.—The State of 
Louisiana recently sold at auction at the Calcasieu 
Parish court house about 2,000 acres of hardwood 
and cypress timber located on a part of Sabine 
Island. The sale was made to R. L. Martin, of 
Beaumont, Texas, for $35,640. The tract of tim- 
ber sold is estimated to contain 13,800,000 feet of 
hardwood timber and 486,000 feet of cypress. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 24.—Jesse M. Mullins 
and others purchased several hundred acres of 
hardwood timber lands in the vicinity of “The 
Breaks” of the Big pf in Pike County, which 
they announce they will begin developing at once. 
Two sawmills will be installed. Thompson Bros., 
lumbermen of Big Stone Gap, Va., purchased a 
good sized hardwood boundary on the Knott County 
border west of here and have announced their in- 
tention of developing at once. 





LUMBER 


Factory—Industrial—Y ard— Railroad 


We Specialize in— 


Modoc Sugar and 
California White Pine 
" Oregon White Pine 

Soft Western Pine 

Douglas Fir—Spruce 
and Hemlock 


** University ’’ Brand 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Our ten mills are at your 
SERVICE. We ship via all 


Transcontinental lines. 


L. B. MENEFEE 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Sales Office : 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 











| Eastern 


Line Yards! 


Take advantage of my 10 years 
experience and broad acquaint- 
ance with 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 
Western and Idaho White Pine 


Let me buy what you want, 
instead of what a mill wants to 


sell. Tell me your needs. 
CHAS. E. SAND, Portland, Ore. 


507 Gasco Building 











The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
jeces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
d measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of ing extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates, 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
General Offices : 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
Mills: Albion & 


Navarro, Cal. 


Sales Office : 
Hobart Building, 


San Francisco 














ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
Lepatten, Colifecnla Reno, Nevada 


‘- | * 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 








Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Millwork Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 











Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Merchants National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
McCormick Building,  - : - Chicago 
We O.W. Building, - - - Omaha J 





Herbert Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., this week made a business trip 
to St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 


Otto Pearson, sales manager for the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis., transacted busi- 
ness in this market during the week. 


R. O. Crozier, northern sales manager for the 
Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., is back at his 
desk after a period of illness. 


Mark D. Billings, formerly manager of the 
wholesale department of Carey, Lombard, Young & 
Co., has formed a connection with the Bennett- 
Field Tie Co. 


N. C. Wilkinson, in charge of the Chicago office 
of The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., this week 
made a business trip to Oshkosh, Wis., and other 
northern sash, door and millwork manufacturing 
centers, 


George A. Houston, manager of lumber sales for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., came 
to Chicago this week for a conference with Seth E. 
Barwick, who has charge of the company’s local 
sales office. 


J. L. Lang, sales agent for the Chicago Lumber 
Sales Co., accompanied by Mrs. Lang, this week 
went to Cleveland, Ohio, to attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Harvey D. Welch, vice president of the George T. 
Mickle Lumber Co., is spending a week or ten days 
at the company’s branch offices at Jackson, Miss., 
and Baton Rouge, La., making a survey of condi- 
tions in those sections. 


Paul Miller, vice president and sales manager for 
the Russell J. Matthias Co., this week went to 
New York City, to meet some of the company’s 
eastern representatives and discuss market condi- 
tions and other matters with them. 


Harry Bishop, sr., president of the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
short visit to Toronto and Nestorville, Ont., where 
he has extensive white pine interests. He stated 
that things in general look very good to him. 


Charles Wilson, of Deer Park, Wash., (not a 
lumberman like his well known sons) on his return 
west from a short visit in the eastern States, spent 
a few days in this city with Clyde H. Wilson,.one 
of the aforementioned sons, who is the Chicago 
representative for the Deer Park Lumber Co. 


T. R. Griffith, of the Underhill Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., is on an eastern business trip and 
this week visited his friends in the Chicago lumber 
trade. He stated that while cars are still very 
hard to get on the Coast, there are plenty of orders 
and there is every reason for being optimistic. 


Cc. D. M. Houghton, northern sales manager for 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
and Mrs. Houghton, returned last Wednesday from 
a pleasure trip to Minneapolis, Minn. This was 
Mr. Houghton’s boyhood home, and they spent ten 
days very pleasantly calling on his old friends 
there. 


J. F. Wigginton, president of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way to Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
was going to attend the annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. While 
here he conferred with the concern’s local repre- 
sentative, L. E. Hooper, jr. 


T. H. Montgomery, Olney, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
of McNary, La., in that vicinity. Mr. Montgomery 
is very well known to the lumber trade thruout 
the southern part of the State, and he will cater 
especially to the retail yard trade, and will work 
on a commission basis. 


Randall L. Withnell, head of R. L. Withnell & 
Co., London (England) wood brokers, who has 
been seriously ill for several months, has now 
recovered sufficiently to resume active manage- 
ment of the business, according to advices from 
the concern’s headquarters received this week by 
the AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


The McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo., 
announces the elevation of Thomas J. Orr, who for 
several years has been general manager of the 
company’s sawmill operations, to vice president 
and director of the company. Alfred S. Chappell, 
who has been assistant sales manager, has been 
promoted to the position of general manager. 


Frank H. Burnaby, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, and Edward M. Dollarhide, 
of the Dollarhide Lumber Co., left last Thursday 
for St. Louis, Mo., to participate in the sixth annual 
golf tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 













tion of St. Louis, which was to be held on Friday 
of this week at the Midland Valley Country Club. 


F. W. Reimers, general manager of the Natal- 
bany Lumber Co., Hammond, La., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his way to Davenport, Iowa, to 
attend the funeral of his father, John J. Reimers, 
who died at his home in that city last Tuesday. 
A biography of the deceased appears in the obitu- 
ary department of this week’s AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 


Arthur A. Hood, of the Thompson Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., who was winner of the first 
prize in the ‘“‘Would You Want Your Boy to Be a 
Retail Lumberman?” contest just concluded by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way to the annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Horace F. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, 
New York, accompanied by his wife, was in Chi- 
cago last Friday en route to Memphis, where he 
was going on a eombined business and pleasure 
trip. Mr. Taylor reported business in the lumber 
trade quite satisfactory, but his concern, like 
practically all others just now, is feeling the ef- 
fects of a serious car shortage. 


John M. Woods, head of John M. Woods & Com- 
pany, lumber dealers in Hast Cambridge, Mass., 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday last week by 
putting in an active and profitable day at his office. 
A prominent member of the State legislature, and 
still hale and hearty, Mr. Woods bears his years 
wonderfully and is at his business desk daily. He 
is the dean of the retail lumbermen of New Eng- 
land. 


Raymond White, general manager of the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in the city this week, conferring with L. J. 
Marshall, who represents the concern in this terri- 
tory. Mr. White was on his way back to headquar- 
ters from Ohio, where he had spent some time look- 
ing after the interests of the R. B. White Lumber 
Co., which operates a line of retail yards in Ohio, 
with headquarters at Newark. 


A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & 
Shingle Co., and H. F. Pullen, purchasing agent 
for the Alexander Lumber Co., left the latter part 
of last week for a month’s business trip to the west 
Coast, where they expect to visit most of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing and distributing centers for 
the purpose of making a thoro study of conditions. 
This trip has been in contemplation for some time, 
but was postponed because of Mr. Pullen having 
been on the sick list. 


R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., was in Chicago last 
Friday en route home after a visit to eastern 
cities. Mr. Hallowell says business conditions gen- 
erally are very good and he looks for a larger de- 
mand for lumber next year than has been in evi- 
dence this year. He noted the fact that one of 
the southern railroads recently had been placing 
large orders for square edge and sound southern 
pine ties, for the first time in a number of years. 


E. N. Beard, in charge of the Chicago offices of 
the Turner-Farber-Love Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
upon his recent return from the company’s head- 
quarters brought the news that C. W. Parham, 
sales manager, on Oct. 3 became the proud father 
of a splendid daughter. Mr. Parham is well known 
in this and Detroit (Mich.) territories, having rep- 
resented the old Darnell-Love Lumber Co. in the 
North for some years before being appointed to his 
present position upon the organization of the 
Turner-Farber-Love concern. 


V. A. Stibolt, assistant general manager of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La., has just 
returned to headquarters following an extensive 
trip covering the large eastern consuming centers 
of southern pine, and, according to word received 
by W. E. Snider, Chicago representative for the 
Natalbany concern, left directly for Cuba, where 
he will make a thoro study of the business situa- 
tion with a view to ascertaining the possibility of 
resuming business relations with that island. 


Fred G. Camp, of Leake & Goodlet, Tupelo, Miss., 
spread good cheer among his large circle of ac- 
quaintances in the local lumber field this week. He 
made the unqualified assertion that “business is 
good and will be better next year.” The transporta- 
tion situation is still bad, continuing to embarrass 
the smaller mills particularly, but this, as all ills, 
will eventually pass away, and prospects are held 
by Mr. Camp to be most encouraging. Besides 
Chicago, Mr. Camp is visiting a number of other 
northern lumber distributing centers on this busi- 
ness trip. 
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R. G. Chisolm, vice president in charge of sales 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., while in Chicago this week expressed 
himself as being “in good high spirits.” There is 
still great difficulty in getting cars, and the com- 
pany’s mills are all far behind in shipments, altho 
the mills in the North are not suffering to the 
same extent as those in the West. But Mr. 
Chisolm’s view was that the future is pregnant 
with possibilities of big business and will com- 
pensate for today’s troubles. He stated that the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., with operations at Bend, Ore., 
expects to.expand its productive capacity within 
the near future. 


K. A. Widegren, member of the engineering firm 
of K. & H. Widegren, Herseru, Lidingé, Sweden, 
was an appreciated caller at the AMPRICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Offices last Thursday. Mr.Widegren came to 
this country six months ago for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the adaptability to conditions here of a 
wooden logging railroad of which he is the inventor 
and which has met with big success in Swedish 
logging operations. He has just returned from an 
extensive trip along the Pacific coast and thru the 
Inland Empire, during which he has examined log 
transportation systems in use in those regions. 
He expected to leave on Friday for New Orleans, 
La., via Kansas City, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., to 
consult with lumber operators regarding his method 
of log transportation. 


George F. Weis, jr., Chicago representative for 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
returned this week from a circle tour of the south- 
ern hardwood producing territory, during which he 
visited St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis, 
Tenn., and Cincinnati, Ohio, as well as several in- 
termediate manufacturing centers. The trip from 
Chicago to St. Louis was taken by automobile, in 
the company of D. S. Watrous, manager of the 
company’s hardwood department, who had been 
spending a few days in this city. Mr. Weis reports 
that the car shortage is still acutely felt by most 
of the hardwood mills. Railroad officials them- 
selves, according to his information, do not look 
for any early consequential betterment, but expect 
that the shortage will become worse before it be- 
comes etter, and that relief can hardly be expected 
this year. It appears that it is not so much a 
matter of shortage of cars as of motive power. 


H. W. Maffett, of the Maffett & Graef Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., while in the city last Monday 
on a brief business visit, stated that the northern 
hardwood manufacturers are finding themselves in 
an exceedingly strong position. Order files are 
heavy while stocks of all desirable items are stead- 
ily decreasing, production still being strictly lim- 
ited on account of the shortage of woodsmen and 
logs. While there has been a slight decrease in the 
amount of business coming from the automobile 
manufacturers, there continues to be a strong de- 
mand from practically every other consuming in- 
dustry. Trade with the box makers is sizable, and 
the movement of lower grades has improved very 
considerably of late. The high price for firewood 
leads many manufacturers to cut their No. 3 and 4 
into wood, which brings them appreximately $12 a 
thousand feet, and this helps considerably toward 
solving the low grade problem, which indeed is no 
longer acute. Prices are strong, and show every 
indication of additional advances in the near fu- 
ture, 
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READY-CUT HOUSE INTERESTS MEXICO 


A big opportunity for the introduction of wooden 
construction into Mexico was revealed this week 
by R. V. Pesquiera, of the educational department 
of the Mexican Government, who visited Chicago 
for the purpose of investigating possibilities for im- 
porting American ready-cut wooden houses for 
erection in different industrial centers in Mexico. 

Mr. Pesquiera stated that a big housing corpora- 
tion had been organized in Mexico, with a paid up 
capital of $1,000,000, which, expects as a starter 
to import fifty ready-cut houses a month, which 
number will be increased as soon as the practica- 
bility of its plan has been ascertained. The type 
of house to be imported has not yet been decided 
upon, the corporation not yet having begun active 
operation. Mr. Pesquiera was here for the purpose 
of gathering plans, catalogs and information as 
to sources of ready-cut houses, which upon his re- 
turn he will place before the directorate of the 
organization. 

Mr. Pesquiera also stated that the Mexican gov- 
ernment plans the early installation of 2,000 school 
houses in different rural points thruout the repub- 
lic, and that the possibilities are that these also 
will be of the ready-cut wooden type. 

Another visitor during the week was BP. M. Raya, 
head of the firm of that name in Mexico City. He 
declared that the American phonograph and piano 
have paved the way for the introduction of other 
American furniture and household goods into Mex- 
ican homes, the public there taking well to the dff- 
ferent styles of American furniture. 


PUTS OUT SHINGLE AS WHOLESALER 


New York, Oct. 24.—Myles F. McGoey, one of 
the successful members of the younger generation 
of lumbermen of New York City, has just put out 
his shingle as a wholesaler in Room 2139, Grand 
Central Terminal. Tho young in years, Mr. -Mc- 
Goey is old in experience, and in his venture has 
lined up as representative 
of some of the larger G2:3o2S 
mills of the country. 

Mr. McGoey’s first po- 
sition in the lumber 
business was with Leary 
& Co., with whom he 
stayed two years. He 
left that firm to go south 
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to learn the mill end of 
the business and to ob- 
serve production. He re- 
mained in the South a 
year and returned to be- 
come associated with the 
Kulp Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer and wholesaler. 

He had been with the 
Kulp company two years when he resigned last 
week to start on his own hook. He has made 
arrangements to handle North Carolina pine, spruce 
and hardwoods for some of the leading mills in 
Canada and the South, and also has a line out in 
the West, whereby he will deal in fir, spruce and 
hemlock. 

Mr. McGoey will cover the metropolitan district 
and Long Island, where he will have the benefit 
of a wide acquaintance. He is the first member 
of his family to be a lumberman and takes great 
pride in the fact. 
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BLOTTER SHOWS TIMBER HOLDINGS 

The C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
exclusive selling agents of the Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, is sending out to the trade some attrac- 
tive blotters that are a little out of the ordinary. 
These blotters show a map of that portion of Ore- 
gon in which are located the timber holdings of the 
Pacific Spruce Corporation, including Pacific coast 
hemlock, yellow fir and Sitka spruce, and bears 
the admonition “Tie up with us, and you tie up 
with one of the finest and largest bodies of timber 
in existence today and one of the largest and most 
modern mills in the world.” 


NEW ARRIVAL GRADES 100 PERCENT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21.—Behold now the per- 
fect lumber baby, a bright-eyed, cooing boy, grad- 
ing 100 percent at a recent clinic held in this city. 
This beautiful juvenile, already distinguished at 














Wayne Gray and Mother—100 Percent Lumber 
Baby 


the age of ten weeks, has been christened Wayne 
Roland Gray, for he is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. V. Gray, his father being junior member of the 
Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. He is a Christian 
Science baby and has enjoyed perfect health from 
the moment of birth. At two months of age, he 
weighed 12% pounds. 

Sure it is that this baby business has a chesty 
effect on the average lumberman. In the Gray 





offices the other day, Andrew Jackson Wartes, in 
charge of the shingle department, called out: 

“TI say, Cecil.” (He pronounced it Seesl, e long, 
as in bee.) 

“Sesl, please,” answered the junior partner (e 
short, aristocratic-like, as in bet). “Am I not the 
daddy of a 100 percent boy?” 

So it’s “Sesl’’ from this time forward. It’s like 
the story of the Cecil Hotel. If a prospect called 
it “Seesl,” they collected a dollar and sent him 
to the garret; but if he enunciated “Sesl,” they 
gave him front windows, bath and everything— 
and nicked him fifteen shining simoleons. 


GOOD CALL FOR CALIFORNIA PINES 


The Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., 
with sales office and extensive yards at 2452 Loomis 
Street, Chicago, finds a good demand for California 
white and sugar pine among the local trade. H. T. 
Fall, Chicago manager, reports a fair assortment of 
stock on hand, and states that a considerable 
amount of moldings, sash and door stock of its own 
make is being handled. Shipments are delayed in 
transit owing to transportation conditions; it is 
now taking about four weeks to get deliveries from 
the mills, whereas normally a fair average for ship- 
ments from the Westwood plant is fourteen to six- 
teen days. The mills have plenty of orders on 
hand but are short on some stocks, shop being the 
scarcest item in the list, according to Mr. Fall 
Prices are strong, with advances noted on some 


items. 
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EASING OFF IN HARDWOOD DEMAND 


Frank I. Abbott, 2201 South Loomis Street, 
Chicago, who specializes in southern and north- 
ern hardwoods, states that September showed a big 
volume of business and proved one of his best 
months. October registered a decline in demand, 
orders from the sash and door concerns and other 
consumers easing off considerably. Mr. Abbott 
said he was carrying a fairly large supply of all 
grades of hardwoods, but that the transportation 
situation is hampering business to some extent. 
Prices show an upward tendency. 


APPOINTED CHICAGO SALES MANAGER 


The J. E. Morris Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
announces that W. A. Kelley, formerly Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) representative for the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed Chicago sales manager for that concern. 
He will make his headquarters at 1107 Chicago 
Building, 7 West Madison Street, and will handle 
southern pine as well as west Coast products. 

Mr. Kelley is well known to Chicago lumbermen 
by virtue of his long connection with the lumber 
business here. He was at one time secretary of the 
Lincoln Lumber Co., was for a time associated 
with the Landeck Lumber Co., and then became 
connected with the Illinois Warehouse Lumber Co. 
as its sales manager. 


SOLICIT FUNDS FOR SALVATION ARMY 


Peter DeVries, of 8S. J. DeVries & Co., and secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
has been appointed chairman of the lumber and 
millmen’s division for the 1922 and 1923 Home 
Service Appeal of the Salvation Army. He has 
named a committee composed of A. W. Lammers 
and A. Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., to assist him in soliciting funds for 
the cause. 


MAKES HIS ASSISTANT PRESIDENT 


Changes in the official personnel of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, occurred 
this week when at a meeting of the board of 
directors W. M. Pryor was elected president of the 
company, succeeding in that office W. M. Ritter, 
founder of the company and its president since its 
organization more than twenty years ago. With 
Mr. Pryor’s elevation to the presidency, Mr. Ritter 
was elected to the newly created office of chairman 
of the board. It is announced that this change 
in the corporate organization of the company does 
not mean that Mr. Ritter will be less active in 
directing its policies. By reason of the rapid 
growth and expansion of the company and the 
multiplicity of other interests, the executive duties 
have become burdensome to Mr. Ritter. This 
change is made at his request. 

The new president of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co. is forty-four years of age and has been in the 
service of the Ritter interests for more than 
twenty-five years, during which time he has served 
in practically every capacity connected with the 
hardwood lumber business. For the last five years, 
Mr. Pryor has occupied the office of assistant .to 
the president. He is fully imbued with the spirit 
of the Ritter policies and is well qualified for the 
performance of the duties that will fall upon him 
as president. 
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SHEETROCK HELPS FOR DEALERS 


The United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, II1., 
recently issued several booklets that will be of dis- 
tinct aid to retail lumbermen who handle Sheet- 
rock. One is entitled ‘Sales Promotion Plans for 
Sheetrock Dealers’ and contains brief descrip- 
tions of various helps which the company offers to 
retailers. Included in the list are newspaper ad- 
vertisements, movie slides, street car cards, signs, 
booklets, folders, samples, blueprint aids and ideas 
for increasing sales of Sheetrock. 

Retail lumbermen are selling a lot of Sheetrock 
and every year they sell more of it. For example 
the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Hayfield, Minn., in 
1921 sold 382,000 feet of Sheetrock. 
approximately 800 inhabitants. The United States 
Gypsum Co. has no desire to overload dealers, and 
where they want only a few thousand feet will ship 
this amount in a mixed car with gypsum plaster, 
gaging- plaster, hydrated lime etc. The company 
also has some very nice attractive signs to place 
on trucks or wagons. It also is offering to retail- 
ers a handy little booklet with strong waterproof 
cover, just the right size to slip into the pocket, 
which tells how to get the best results from gypsum 
plaster. This booklet will not only aid the retailer 
himself but also will be a fine thing to distribute 
to the trade. 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS CATALOG 


Pneumatic systems for shavings and dust collect- 
ing, ventilating and heating, vapor absorption, dry- 
ing and conveying are illustrated and described in 
an attractively arranged 36-page catalog recently 
issued by the Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co., 2846 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. In the 
foreword to this catalog appears the following 
statement: “The investment in a pneumatic sys- 
tem is important enough to be worthy careful con- 
sideration of the merits of various types of air 
handting equipment before placing a contract. How- 
ever, the maintenance engineer or plant executive 
responsible for the installation of a pneumatic 
dust collecting or conveying system will find that 
very little has been published on dust collecting or 
pneumatic engineering in general, altho in recent 
years such installations have become important 
items of industrial equipment. This catalog, there- 
fore, possesses definite value to the industrial en- 
gineer, as it gives him a brief survey of the en- 
gineering principles and development of a com- 
paratively new field in his profession. At the same 
time the nontechnical official will find the text in- 
teresting and informative, and free from un- 
familiar engineering terms. The contents include 
a description of the design and construction of 
Kirk & Blum systems, a description of the spe 
cial power saving features obtainable only in these 
installations, and photographs of a large number 
of completed Kirk & Blum systems in representa- 
tive plants and various industries.” 


On page 3 of the catalog the operation of the 
“New Cyclone 1905” dust collector is explained, 
followed in succeeding pages by the exhaust fans, 
the method of joining branch pipes with “K & B” 
fittings, various designs of hoods, piping and 
elbows. Typical installations of the Kirk & Blum 
system are shown on pages 9 to 26, inclusive, the 
various industries now using same including lum- 
ber and woodworking companies, railroad shops, 
seeding machine concerns, automobile plants, air- 
plane manufacturers, pump machinery people, 
makers of filing cabinets, cash registers, washing 
and sewing machines, locomotive works, shoe fac- 
tories, lead companies, paper mills, foundries etc. 
A part list of concerns in which Kirk & Blum sys- 
tems are installed appears on pages 26 and 27, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ONTONAGON, MicH., Oct. 23.—The supreme court 
has just handed down a decision in favor of the 
plaintiff in the case of ng” Bell Garlick, of Los 
Angeles, against the Lake ore Lumber Co., and 
its officers, and M. H. Sprague Lumber Co., and its 
officers, M. H. Sprague and M. 8. Lamoreaux, of 
Washburn, Wis. The suit related to the purchase 
in 1914 from Mrs. Garlick’s husband, since de- 
ceased, of timber lands in Wisconsin. A warranty 
deed conveying the property to the Lake Shore Co. 
was executed while Dr. Garlick was on his death 
bed in 1915. Following that M. H. Sprague took 
charge of the company’s affairs and various com- 
plications entered the case. The bill charged 
fraudulent conspiracy and asked that the deed and 
contract be set aside. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 24.—An involuntary B sit 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed in the eral 
court for the western district of Tennessee against 
the Morgan & West Box Co., a Tennessee corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of lumber and 
boxes at Madison, Ark., by T. A. Buford, Forrest 


MANUFACTURER and DEALER | 


Hayfield has - 


City, Ark., Belle Rolfe, of Forrest City, and J. P. 
Norfleet, of Memphis. The petitioners allege that 
they are holders of a series of four notes for $40,- 
000 each secured by a vendor’s lien on land be- 
longing to the company and that the indebtedness 
represented thereby is overdue. They further al- 
lege that the land on which they hold a lien would 
not, if sold, provide enough money to take care of 
the indebtedness. They also charge that the com- 
pany committed an act of bankruptcy in the al- 
leged transfer of its unincumbered properties to 
the Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, thus prefer- 
ring it over other creditors. 





Tacoma, WA8SH., Oct. 21.—A voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed in the United States dis- 
trict court here Oct. 17 by Charles Hogue, saw- 
mill operator of Cathlamet, who listed his lia- 
bilities at $3,500 with no assets. 


HYMENEAL 


LINGO—WILEY. The marriage of E. H. Lingo, 
lumberman of Dallas, Tex., and Miss Betsy T. 
Wiley, former librarian in the Dallas Public 
Library, took place on Saturday, Oct. 14, in the 
chapel of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, in Dallas, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lingo left immediately for a 
visit to California of several months. The an- 
nouncement of the wedding will be of great in- 
terest to a wide circle of lumbermen who have 
known Mr. Lingo for many years. To readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he is best known as 
“Linkumpooter,” contributor of many a breezy 
letter from the wilds of Canada, where he has 
spent his summers for many _ years, and from 
other points which he visited in his frequent 
travels. Mr. Lingo has long been associated with 
the wholesale and retail lumber business in 
Dallas as head of the Lingo Lumber Co. and the 
Burton-Lingo Co., both large and enterprising 
organizations, and is still active in the 
trade. He was 83 years young on his last 
birthday and is notably one of the most hale 
and hearty veterans in the entire range of the 
lumber industry. Many friends in all parts of 
the country and in all branches of the lumber 
trade will wish ‘‘Linkumpooter’ many more 
years of health and happiness. 








BRIX—EGAN. Walter G. Brix, superintendent 
of the Brix Logging Co., and Miss Marie Eleanor 
Egan were married at the Epworth Methodist 
Church, Tacoma, Wash., on the evening of Oct. 
17. The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Seotvold, of Tacoma. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Andrew Warner. Fol- 
lowing the wedding an informal reception was 
held in the church parlors with Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Brix, parents of the groom, receiving with 
the young couple. Later a few friends were 
asked to a reception at the Scotvold home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brix left on a two weeks’ honey- 
moon and on their return will make their home 
at the Brix Logging Co.’s camp near McIntosh. 





LOUISIANA MILL CUTS ITS LAST LOG 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 23.—The last log of 
the millions that had gone before went thru 
the mill of the Brooks-Scanlon Co. at Kent- 
wood, La., at 5:45 p. m. Oct. 12. For seven- 
teen years this big double band and gang mill 
had eaten daily its quota of trees from the 
great forest feeding it, but the passing years 
finally exhausted the supply. 

The Kentwood mill was one of the three big 
units of the Brooks-Scanlon interests, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The other two are comparatively 
young operations and both large ones. They 
are the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, of East- 
port, Fla., cutting longleaf pine, and the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., 
which is now being enlarged to make it one of 
the biggest sawmills in the United States. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Co. at Kentwood suc- 
ceeded the old Banner Lumber Co., a small mill 
which cut lumber up to about five years ago 
along with the big mill built by Brooks-Scanlon. 
M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, is president of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Co., and is undoubtedly one 
of the best known lumbermen in the South, 
North or West. At the close of operations at 
Kentwood the local management of the opera- 
tion was in the hands of George A. Keyes and 
John Thompson. 

About 12,000,000 feet of lumber is left on 
hand at Kentwood. This will be sold by the 
Logan-McDonnell-Steele Co., of New Orleans, 
which has handled the Brooks-Scanlon account 
for the last year. Its personnel is made up of 
members of the old Brooks-Scanlon organiza- 
tion at Kentwood. A good many employees of 
the company at Kentwood have already gone 
to Eastport, Fla., or Bend, Ore., to continue in 
the service of Brooks-Scanlon. 
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A. MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
The increasing demand for hardwoods in the face of a severe shortage of dry stocks has caused further price advances. The most encouraging 
ton feature of the present market is the improved demand for common grades. The following list represents present values f. o. b. Michigan mill points: 
8- 
AW. Seaieibiie Paton Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. oeeninies _FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
P 4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00 $5.00 $ 45.00 50.00 28.00 30. 0 $18.00@2 8/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00 £0.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 
5/4 si.00g 85.00 65.00 50. @ oo one + $- : 0 $18.00@20.00 10/4 100.00@105.00 70.00 76.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
6/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00 75.00 86-00 80-00 33. 00 36, 00 20. 00 22.00 | 12/4 110.00@115.00 95. ‘00 100. 00 43.00@45.00 .....@... 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 .....@....: 16/4  130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100. 00 108. 00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
10/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 :....@..... | Harp Marre— 
- BEECH— : 4/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.0 5.00 30.00@32.00 14. congue 
“f 5/8 No. 2 common and better 33.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 35:00 80. 00 33.00@35.00 
* i 4/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 35. 00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 18.00 17.00 
he 5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 — 95.00@100.00 80. 99 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
_ 6/4  75.00@ 80. 99 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00 31. 00 16.00@18.00 | 10/4 100.00@105.00 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
ee 8/4  80.00@ 85.00 65,00@ 70.00 50. 00@ 55.00 33.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4 110.00@115.00 3. 00 100.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 18.00@20.00 
ne BircH— 14/4 120.00@125.00 105.00 110.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00 55.00 rreed—mae. 
in- 4/4 115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 FN ee ne ee 
uve 5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 23.00030.00 16.00@18.00 | SO#T MaPLe— 
of 6/4 120.00@125.00 _95.00@100.00  55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 4/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 23. 00 26. 00 15.00@17.00 
as 8/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 5/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.0 16.00@18.00 
2zy 10/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 29. 00 31. 00 “16.00@18.00 
1as 12/4 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
om 16/4 —145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 —80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... | END Driep WHITs MAPLE— 
Sorr ELmM— 
ith 4/4  95.00@110.00 ......@...... 65.00@ 80.00 .....@..... @ 
tn 4/4 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 6/4 100:00118,00 et wee g iaees 70.00@ 85.00 .....@..... ete | S8e 
he 5/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00 55.00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... ae ae  Fppeer “abe ese a--+*- 
ng 6/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 19.00@20.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 ...... Aves 90.00@105.00  .....Qeecee cee eeQ@eecee 
e 
= 
ale 
the WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 
ber 


More orders are being placed for Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock than the mills can ship with present car supply, and the market remains 
firm, present quotations f. 0. b. mill points being: 


ore 














Selects No, 1 com, No.2com. No. 3com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
ont Harp MaPte— 
“VA ~ $ 95.00@105.00 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 
ond 5/4 "100.00@110.00 © 80:00 85:00 » 66:00 60.00 *30:00 32.00 *1e-0omis.eo | O/t 85. SO@ 20.00. 70.00@ 75.00 EE.50@ 00.00 See aes 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60. 30.00@35.00 12.00 14.06 
vy 6/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 | 45/4 95, 10g oe 00 s0.008 85.00 70. ee ee fF 1g - ... a 
rs, ll bray 120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 | 49/4 400.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00 50.00 40, 00g 0 ihe sas 
ol- 4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 $18.00@20.00 | “°f™ MAPHE— 
yas 5/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 a 85.00 » 50.00@ 55:00 "28:00@32.00 "22:00:24.0 4 Cee Set ee ah 00 $ 35.00@ 40.00 $18.00@22.00 $11.00@ 13.00 
th Aes Gea 65.008 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 22.00@24.00 | §/4 go-00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.0 60.00 24.00@26.00  13:00@15.00 
ae Pe m 00 70.00@ 75.00 — 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@385.00 22.00@24.00 us BF OOD 30-00 G5:00 10.00 $000 65.00 80.00636.00 13.00016.00 
ne. era 
y- 4/4 $110.00@120.00 $ 86. 00@ 90.08 45. 90 50.00 22. 99 25.00 $11.00@13.0 0 $2 90 30.00 $11.00@13.00 
me 5/4  115.00@125.00 95.00 ' ¥ 28.00 + 0018.06 “ih $120. rey te i. * . $2. o0 ee 00 * 60. 90 85.00 9 % 0: 32.00 * 13.00@15.00 
sh. 6/4  115.00@125.00 30-00 96.00 80.00 68.00 30.00 32.00 13.00@15.00 | 674 120.00 13000 10000108; 85:00 70.00 36.00688.00 18,00016.08 
AY 120.00@ 130.00 422-90 100.00 65.009 7 70. 00 82.00 35.00 13.00@15.00 | 8/4  125.00@130.00 105. 80@110.00 70.00@ 78.00 40:00@48.00 18.00@15.00 
12/4 13000@140.00 110:00@115:00 98:006100.00 46:00080.00 11.9... | Hesmzocx, a 81815— 7 
Sorr ELm— * 
” , ' 00 $81. 006 33.00 33.00 935.00 $37.50@39.50 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $15.00@17.00 | 3X 4» rr 60 30,60 . os Hs 60 3 31.50 % 2.00 34.00 36.50@38.50 
of 5/4 — 75.00@ 80.00  55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x 9”  32:00@34,00 30.000982.00 32. 4.00  36.50@38.50 
a 6/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x10”  30:00@32.00 31.00@33.00 33. 0036.00 36:50038.50 
8/4 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50 55.00 30.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x12” 31.00@33.00 32.00 3 00 32.00@34.00  34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 
nt 10/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@...-- | No 1H B s18— 
.n- 12/4 105.00@ 110.00 85.00@ 90.00 76.00@ 80.00 45.00@60.00 .1.1.@...., | No. 1 Hemtoce Boanps, #8 — 16’ 18-20° 8-16" 
il] Rock ELm— ” © $29.00@31.00 
he 4/4 $ 65.00@ 75.00 ......@..... . $ 40.00 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $14,00@16.00 | 1X 4, $27-00@ 29.00 $28.00@80.00 $30.00 ga oe ee aT 0 *81,00088.00 
ars Ye 70.00@ 80.00 ......@......  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 3x g»  39:50@32.50 31.50@33.50 33. 00 35.00 36.50@38.50  32.00@34.00 
75.00@ 85.00 ......@......  50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 3x19"  31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50 4.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 33.00@35.00 
; uA FOOD BOO creseQees-++  60.00@ G5-00 28-00 30.00 15.00@17.00 | 1x12”  32.50@34.50 83.60@86.50 36. 0037.00 38.50040.50  $4.00@86.00 
1g 12/4  85.00@ 95.00 |.....@......  60.00@ 65.00 40. ¥ "A: Ae, os From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 
ne- / : 0.00@45.00 .....@...+. for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3’ deduct $8. 
sly Harp MAaPLE— For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 bo . 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@35:00 $10.00@12.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and idee "is: 1x4” and 
wf 5/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | wider, $15.50 to $16. 50. 
he ; 
pe OAK FLOORING SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 23.—The following are St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 23.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: 
1¢- average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak | Gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
i] flooring during the week ended Oct. 14: Qtrd. red: QuarTeREp Rep Oak— 
g0 Hx1%" x2” H4x2%" %x1%" %x2” Noe 2 coms < "88 Or "ug 7 s119@1t5 FAS ree art $125@135 
mn. Se Oh eS... S12. Re eee No. 2 com... 88 42@ 45 48@ 50 | No. 2com..... 38@ 41 48@ 51 55@ 58 
of BRO-6:.G, WER. niece cocces TGBRGB cocene coccoe om red, 8.N.D.: PLAIN WHITE OaAK— 
ne Bel, Gtd. WHE. 22... cccon, 6SB TEED «cose AS .eeeeee $ po 57 $ 58@ 60 $ 60@ 62 FAS $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 
Clr, pln. wht.. ..... 104.62 102.389 69.46 71.98 No. 1 com, & ceceocceve 
th, Clr, pln. red.. 94.90 101.29 98.60 60.94 64.76 SE enhs-¢ 48 47@ 50 50@ 52 No. 1 com. and 65  70@ 72 
at Sel. pln, wht.. 82.25 89.55 9118 58.26 59.54 No. 2 com... 21 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 Sel. ....++.- eBo 88 60 863 
2 Ro Pines BEG OUTS goeg has SEIT | Plate rea ee 3 Sees: 
nd Me, 9 OM. s: sccce sotees, SEE secure cveree | | en ai’: :#100@105 “eeg ot "ae 14 Sound wormy.. 86@ 38 
No. 2 com... 32@ 34 34 44 | Pram Reo Osx— 
on MAPLE FLOORING Plain sap: : ae FAS ........,$105@110 $118@118 poe 
he te ae $ 50@ 51 $ 54@ 5 . . 
Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cad- No. 1 com... og 41 ag 44 aba 47 sel, ......-. 57@ 60 63@ 65 72 
om illac, Mich., basis : No. 2com... 22@ 23 24@ 25 25 No. 2 com....- 36@ 38 41@ 43 is 45 
— CorTrTron wooD— : PoPLAR— 
of ae Clear No.1 Factory eee ae $ 46@ 48 $ 49@ 61 ...@... | FAS .....-... $105@110 $120@125 $130@135 
1a- 3/8 n= Panwa $ 65.00 $50.00 | No. 1 com 35 37 37 40 Saps and sel.. 15 17 78 83 88 93 
18/16x1 bee Stas 90.00 78.00 25.00 a > ~aaou aes a 54@ 56 65@ 66 68@ 70 
of x2 #7 90.00 80.00 33.00 No. 2 com..... 382@ 34 36 -@. No. 1 com..... 37 85Q 87 
ee x24" SININIIED 98500 85.00 «= 35.00 | Quarrmrep Ware Oak— No. 2 com. A-. 34@ 36 35@ 31 35@ 37 
. ne ee Lill] 85.00 75.00 40.00 PAS ....: $125@130 $135@145, $145@150 es 
in nese csarane caus 100.00 90.00 40.00 No. 1 com. ‘and Sort MaPLe— 
ibe Giana 95.00 85.00 45.00 sel. ........ 65@ 70 75@ 80 , 90@ 95 Log run ...... $38 $42.50 $50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f.o. b. Cincinnati: 





GumM— 
s/h 5 /4G6/4 BIA es 4 5S ONE Qtrd. red FAS.$120@125 $130@140 $140@ 150 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— trd. No.1 com. 72 i 82 87 87 89 
eee one 125 $125@130 $125@130 Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125@130 
Se eee - $140 150 $150 190 $160@170 No. 1 com..... 75 75@ 80 7@ 80 Diale sea ie i 
Selects ....... 105@110 115 115@120 No. 3 com..... is 20 21 20@ 21 po 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com... 70@ 75 0 85 85@ 90 Sd. wormy and Sa "boxboards, 
No. 2 com..... 48@ 48 58@ 58 58@ 63 No. 2 com... 830@ 32 32@ 35 85@ 388 to ” 55@ 60 @ @ 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 Sd. wormy and Sap FAS, 6” & eee eee 
com Os cwweie 5 f 
Quarrerep Rep Oak— and better... 85@ 88 42@ 44 42@ 44] g via’ sc. 52@ 57 S6@ Gl Ge OB 
eae. boven ed ee 00 4 eceG@ece cooQ@ece MaPLeE— ‘ Sap No.2 com. 25@ 27 26@ 28 26@ 28 
No 2 com..... 6 The aes ame BOR: case tae $ 80@ 85 $ 90@100 $ 95@105 Come oe , wte8 50@ 55 $ 55@ 60 
No. 1 com..... 55 60 65 75 70 80 No. 1 com 42 44@ 46 CS a 
PLAIN WHITR AND Rep Oak— No, 2 com..... 382@ 35 835 40@ 45 No. 2 com. tee = 36 35@ 38 pai. kien 
FAS .ee+e$120@125 $125@180 $180@135 | Birce— : eS the 
Selects ....... 85@ 90 90@ 9 90@ 95 | FAS ......... $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 oe See: . 4 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 73@ 78 75@ 80| No.1 com:..::° 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 a @. 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 48@ 48 45@ 50 No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45 42@ 45 | QUARTERED WHITE Osk— 
No. 8 con..... @@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 82 PINTS... $00.8 H0-018C “ea $130@135 $135@140 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 47 55@ 60 55@ 60 | BeEcu— re agen = 4 a a — 
oO. COM.ccee 
PoPLan— eb dons. 40g 45 3g 50 a § rhe 5 | _No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 52 52@ 57 
er .$115@120 $120@125 $122@180 | No.2 com..... 25@ 30 80@ 35 380@ 86 | QUARTERED Rep OsK-— 
EY GP ey _ Sepaeetian ihe: $120@125 — 
rt. ssa@00 90@ 95 95@100 | WHIT! 4s85— No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 ...@... ...@... 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 65 70 =67 72 af | Sa $ 85 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 No. 2 com..... 38 43 o* --@... 
No. 2 com. A.. 87@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 | PLAIN WHITE AND ttre OaK— 
No.2 com. B.. 26@ 28 27@ 80 27@ 80 No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 eee 110@115 $115 120 $120@125 
Panel ai wi Hoxon— on ae a 
2 0. COM. .cee 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 ee ...@... $110@120 $110@120 No. 2 com..... 35@ 39 38@ 41 40@ 43 
Pa iam ee 106 80° 70@ 80 | No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 
AS $9.27"... SOMO .656Q... 210. | BREE... 8 BO SPS) Saar a ae oe 
OPLAR— 
Basswoop— WaLnuT— tied 5 
FAS ...+--++.$240@250 $250@260 $260@270 od & seiccts:® 15 80 * 80q Bo * Bog DO 
FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@300 Selects ....... 155@160 175 180@185 Ne. 1 com . 58@ 58 58@ 61 63@ 68 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 6u No. 1 com..... 110 116 120 138 125 130 No.2 com. A  33@ 36 35@ 38 38@ 40 
0.2 com..... 82@ 34 87@ 42 40 No. 2 com. 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago | YELLOW CYPRESS— The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices on cypress: 4/5 5/466 of of 8/4 Peng f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- . 
FAS ........-..$ 90@ 95 105 ' 
aor oe Crone Selecta’ 22270511° 7B@ 80 a8 100 Bevel Siding, Ye-Inch, S1S2E 
este No. 1 shop...... 47@ 50 "35g109 Cae nae @ 5° ecle” one 
Fac Random Widths— Se eee $34.25 $44.25 $80.25 $40.25 $88.25 
Tank FAS Selecta Shop Box Peck No. 1 com..... 32 40 42 De  cevolanead "86.25 46.25 84.25 44.25 88.25 
4/4 ++ $118. 60 $106. 50 $ 76. 60 $46. c.60 $2 $29. 9.50 $26 $26. b0 No. 2 com..... 25 - 28 yee, DP ccceaumaad 85.25 45.25 88.25 48.25 87.25 
eco 0. 1 com. 0, 2 com. ° Oe» 
6/4 12. 19660 114. b0 a 80 61.50 He BO 28.50 | 1x 6 & 8"... eece cence oe B88 $30 ee 
BY ee 196.38 => > = os o3 8 Cee Meee f CRED OE BE 5 005.000600 000 sco0eent anata ee add $2; no charge for elim- 
12/4... 141.25 128.26 103.25 75.26 ..... ..... eae Special patterns, add $4. 
16/4 ... 146.25 183.25 108.25 80.25 ..... ws... St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—The following are cur- Bungalow Siding, $1S2E 
’ 
re. : ss ams rent quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: SS) 
oO. . oO. %e ’ eo , 0 on! ’ Oe ’ 
ey EIR ar . $51.50 $36.50 $31.50 | GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— er $is.25 $48.26 $18.25 ree 
Finish, S28 Random Lengths New Grades ROUT” cinviasecoiew® » 423 50.25 45.25 48.25 
Gicheast” - B D Factory Bx 8” .....0002 5225 55.25 50.25 58.25 
1x 4 to 12”. $108. 00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 Factory 2x10" ...... vee 54, 57.25 52.25 55.2 
= 2. won “a Shop Box | %%,8% sessse+. 68.75 71.75 66.75 69.75 
spec. wdths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 | 4/4 ..... veceeee$12L75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 | BXT90 00057577: ye 0 
1x 12” veecee 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 BUR iccwasuneesos 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 See come, hein tai da $2. ; 
seh ta ae ee a Sead | PEI AEA BRIG BRAG | Seelhsederan nda" 98 * 
or or an “>” ES ae 4 ee ee re : ; 3 i 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. - st pabebou manne 142.76 104.76 74.75 caves Random Shop, ae a $2S, 5” and Up, 
can henna ; 4.75 ; “ 
— ee eee. eine 47.75 109.75 79.75... 1” gle, Ue" 2%" 8" 4” 5.6" 
No.1 No.1° No.2 PACK PANIC 474" <csiccsescscosaves'sveceee $23.75 | $42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
tis SEAS, Selects shop common common Finish, $18 or e2s 1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 
wie F r é Cone Heart A Cc -——--Clear-—_——,, - “A”. 
5/4... 115.00 9. 00 67.00 62.00 37.00 1x4—10" ms 106. 00 96. 00 $'-4%6' 5’-7’ 8'-20° 3'-4%’ 5-7" 8'-20° 
6/4... 118-00 5 5.00 67-00 52.00 $7.00 | 1x12” ieetests be e8 e+ ae $60. oe BF seseees $41.50 $57.50 $88.50 $42.50 $52.50 2 ee 
wee 120. j é ; i —_geittitee 12600 146.00 108-0 BN esses moseeeeee 
10/4:.: 130.00 0.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 | 1x16” 12.271: 13600 126.00 108 8 195 sani oe sere . 40160 88.60 22.50 460 b4.50 ar80 
12/4... 130.00 90. 00 go00 54.00 39.00 cmuanis Grades, Rough ‘ 3° per agiee 47.50 87.50 pore 43.50 53.50 pions 
> = ‘= 0. 0. No. 3 ares a . ‘ s ‘ A 
No. 1 “aae..... se8 G0 eee te | eee ..$48.75 $33.75 $28.25 | 10” ....... 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
ap 5 eee. + += ore rig race Figen amet conten cep C7 615 BS) So: ow ae ee ae we ee 
a ap CYPRESS— dutty eooep $29.50 Flooring, — eaten yay 8 — —_ sppeiies ies lengths, add $2; no eharee for elimi- 
nation o 4 
Power ale ae alana rae . yA Bay - $105. 50 $88.50 $79.50 nd 50 $61. 50 oe srain ae. 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
0. oO. oO. an a 
FAS Relosts shop common common sdg. ooccce 49.00 44.50 39.50 eccee 28.00 For 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8°-20'; 26°-82’, add 
4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $35.00 $29.00 | Bungalow bev- $14. 
B/4 3 105.00 84.00 62.00 87. 00 81. 00 gled siaine. Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’-20’ 
8/4 .... 110.00 90.00 70.00 40.00 35.00 & 10” stock 71.75 62.75 ..... 59.00 ..... sitzso ‘stia.b $117.50 $122.00 
» a abet 12° oe r No. 1 Cypress Pickets aes ye 333.58 bye] 
x8” x12” ran 14%x1 1%x1 4 : . : 
No. 1 common. Py 00 $39.00 340. 00 $48.00 ..... 3’ 6” ; ae 38 ex se rig 50 - 127.50 = 134.50 182.50 187.00 
No. 2 common. 82.00 "82.00 “83.00 "36.00 ofirsupiepeaheste :2"29:50 43.75 52.0 —s se «(6 «(ine 
roe ° . aetee 4.00 Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 
Saiininmentndaden ” “5 : * i : 52.5 ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The following are si2.05 $83.00 $68.00 $84.75 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 
average prices today f. 0. b. Cincinnati: Lath For 848, add $2. 
RED CYPRESS— ie hE ci cnin calc Fae ee ae vo 00 $8.95 juuliel a eo om ies © 
Rules of March 18, eo YELLOW CYPRESS— “a. on ek eo Thin Finish, $2S, 8’ to 16’ 
fe] 46M? 
non ak a $95 $95 $100 $115 a ee ae a 
Belone Shop | Select ..........+00 8 8 90 EEE: $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
MESS Son 5 Es Lt ait aha $74.00 $44.00 NO, 1 WROD... 20% we 60 60 70 75 . ee 64.7 77.75 63.0 75.50 
pb dicts . , No. 1 common 36 36 38 on OF oc0000 00000 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
Finish—SiS or S2S No. 2 common...... 25 e7 27 28 rere Pe ee re 66.00 79.25 64.25 77.00 
Beards cs seal mee 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
vg 1x6” 1x8" 1x10" ixig” | dae 7002221 NIL 6848 8823 00 BEBO 
ineld. 828, $10850 s06.50 90.50 a8 50 $60. 50 | No. 1 common.......$40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 | 4”-19° 2211211 e625  —- 79.25 5.00 —«*77.75 
age ’ ve . Wo.8 No. 2 common..... -. 28.00 31.00 32.00 Bc ag Wines yey D Cm. to 7’, and what “A” develops, 
e ° le 8. ed a 68) 
1” S28...........2.-848.00 $81.00 $25.00 | 1” random.....:.......ccesececeecececeeeees$20.00 | ” Per 14° and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12°. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 23.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 21: 






































Week ended— Oct. 21 Oct. 14 | Week ended— Oct. 21 Oct. 14 | Week ended— Oct. 21 Oct. 14 | Week ended— Oct. 21 Oct. 14 
Pueres Ceiling Boards No. 2 Boards 
1x4 No. 2 com... 19.28  ... B&better— me Sal ean 1.08 
1x4 B&better ...$48.62 $47.88 | 1x34 B&btr. 0. 30.74 3892 | 1x4 DS 5..-..-. 48.00 RE > feapemree ee 
No. 2 com..+ 41.48 41.60 > Lem... Se wo ali ee ix @ OOO 6.06... 24.07 21.42 
ts) yon 9. 9.3 No. 2 com... Be 5. pi 
No. 12.17 11.92 | ¥x3% B&better ... 28.47 29.12 ix 6 Depottleat -- 44.00... = 3 Shiplap -s¢ SS dees 
1x8 Babettor rift Waa Hogs : com... *oor rar sa10  haeehaeteg 50.00 sss i nila dade tered. 2318 
No. 2 rite... * ge 02 rset No 3 pees 2 . ig 10.00 1x12 D4S ee ree 53.00 wana 1x10 Shiplap eee ee eevee 24.00 
eg gen lly ee 49.95 47.97 \ x6 B&btr. -O 32.00 4/4 y/o iti aie 1.00 a EG BPO bse cc de ds “Sane 25.00 
No. 2 com... 18.94 18.00 1x6 No. 2 com... 25.00“... | 4/436 & up rough.. 49.00 So aeee Gee 
No. ¢ ‘ 0. com... 1 er eee | Ae 4, / Ess 
Neal ee 11.00 11.50 6/4 DAB .. +... 46.00 i 6 te 12 Deh... 1080 
1x6 No. 2 com... 23.00 18.00 Siding 6/428 & wp  reash oe EO mafia 19.00 
No. 3 com 17.50 16.00 —" kiln dried.. 56.00 “ 
? te : ’ 1x6” Novelty— 8/4 D4 5 6 & 8 D48........ 14.00 eee 
No. 4 com... oe 12.00 /4 S fees eee 50.00 1x 6 to 12 D4S 11.50 
5/4x2% B&btr. ht. oC ie 45.76 43.90 8/4x6 & up rough 7 8 Shi i he 19.00 sede Gt 
f ift. .100.00 i a oO ee 41.23 39.65 kiln dried.. 56.00 an | pc flea a aes 
ace rift. .100. : me oes No. 4 common— 
B&btr. flat.. 60.00 INOe 2 COMM. 06.5.6. 00 a0 23.92 22.66 No. 1 common— ix 8 Shiplap ..... 750 ... 
4/4x2% —— on 95.00 1x6” Bevel— = - an aewakcen adaa's es date: Qhtnapan 
ace fYrilit.. : x MP es6e6eee oedes ° 
ye ele A Nas kt; 25.00 1x 6 to 12 Rough 4x18 No. 1 pine..... 4.92 4.39 
Roofers Li. oe ae : kin dled 0.33 7.50 ‘isée 4x18 No. 2 pine..... 1.91 1.90 
- 7 9« ” * BS BP caccsone . . bee yf) Sere 2 
iat Ro 2 com. -- 200 SERS) ae” Square edge 1x 8 Shiplap ..--- ..... ee ee ee 
Re eNO Gene ses : MDS, enw as cue 27.66 26.50 S02 TMS oc 62 ee 48.00 4-Foot Lath 
Partition No © Cont. «.«¢005 << 2995 FEAR ) G/4G ES ccs. ks Lisi. 46.00 | No. 1 std. kiln dried.. 5.28 4.70 
1 | ee 10.75 12.25 SSR eee ck ciwehea es ae a 42.80 No. 1 std. green...... 460 e<aes 
1x4 B&btr. «..... 50.00 INGs Br COs 6. esc 6.50 C56 U G/B UMS occurs awe 4660 ' Cypreieiii cic .5 cacccss GOD 2 cde 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales during the week ended Oct. 21 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat. Kan Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan 
Alew- ming- ties- sas Alew- ming- ties- sas Alew- ming- ties- sae 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
‘ La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, S1S or 82S ne aye ‘én 
1x3” EG B&better...... 77.00 76.89 75.00 78.11 | No, 1, 1x6 to 12”........ oo eee 18.95 ..... “ee 
cepreascedees ecoce ecoee 65.00 eccce 1x8”, 14 and 16’. 35.00 we ee sig 37.29 . i 
a . cnataeewe wae anak cecne “Gee Other lengths . sys aus 4B.7E ksi sores seis 
FG Babetter sees 54:50 59.60 60.49 58.70 et lt pg a suse Sie a at 
eer aa’ “aie “eede ae ‘ ? mbers 
ee 51.00 45.00 49.00 onST | No. 2 (all 10 to 20°)— No. 1 Sq.E&S S48 eat 
i Ee Sa 27.50 19.00 ..... 26.95 1x8” Sigg Stats aoe aNes ees boys eye aut “nner ’ 
1x4” EG B&better...... vee. Sinee sacs —............. ae 25.06 26.81 | 8” -++--erreeeeeeeeeeeee 28.00 
se 2 Riaeween 56.00 pe da esas ~~ ; sg lengths)— porn Shortleaf Timbers 
1 POC Rit ae E wines” segaditty NOM GORE ls enc wcecact ere toad 1 ee , 
FG Babetter tae 80.78 48.26 51.02 51.45 ep Ria sea 19.35 16.50 21.00 20.84 ~ Pebeyeaderalbbathancte 24.11 
Saree arenes inate wadbhe. cence, aoe TRUM ckedcceccceaace AQRRG Giiie Gases 55 MS et tee on F hy. nlf 
No. 1 ee cet: a 48.50 41.61 ee > | geen ee Te ae wee ee ee Plaster Lath ore | ones 
Dh ne eeawas 5 x 85 r - ide 
Oh iss sce ste MO woke see fe Sn ae 7.50 7.00 ee Be So4- ts ends «5. ; 6.08 
1x6” No. 1, CM ERR eee 34°60 40.00 des engtns ..... eeesescece eee . . eeeee No. 2, % ° a cécus auieai ie 5.26 
IEG, By Cpe sce cee wnene 7 2 « yr 
Me B, Gc. cee: weoee 17.50 19.00 Roofers Ee  , nn ene 17.00 16.25 
Ceiling NO. ‘2, 10... s0cseeee 24.00 ..... sees | 3 amd 10’...........00. 17.00 16.25 
4x4” Babetter pe Raa ae nen 41.50 ..... 40.25 | j.§ PRS” eeweeeeeeee 25.50 eccce eccce 12 and nae, vernal @ éece 16,25 
eeccccccerecs eccoe cece ar a 
No. Be aac Seek Sausage Shiplap (All 1x4 and 6*) : " 
chen ekdeen ae 9.0 - etter, and 18’ 55.00 
“eee 41.75 40.88 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.... 35.69 ..... 35.07 
a 39.52 36. Noe ead!) rnseees SB56 5 saws 37.89 sts, s9. Bas Car Sills 
oe Gomi baat 19.00... pipe tees 23.99 24.15 22.90 24.86 i. eee cates 44.00 
% x4” RS sebelah Rect deo” ‘ongthey 25.83 24.00 ..... 25.41 us to om 88 to 40°... eee pig 48.08 : 
Partition MMR, eocccn cecuee 20.00 19.00 21.00 20.30 Up to 14”, 88 to 40’.. 22. 50.00 
1x4&6” ae Me ee 52.00 54.00 : BEM” sentadenleccidatan GEOe. xscce, tccce Dee Car F, ao 
Wd Waarnil tiene cose 24.75 i ram 
D i 8” , 
: Bevel Siding —— Ft 7 allele v Re 
1x6" No. 1 a cate ate eet 27.00 25.25 | No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ...... 29.80 . 381.25 
NGOS oe : a WO © ada 29.90 .-- 80.42 
af ey 31.38 ican, ae 
Drop Siding 1G’ oostt 81-88 5679 30-78 CALIFORNIA PINES 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 47.56 ..... 48.60 46.86 10’ to20’ 32.14 eager 
F eiateta 43.52 44.50 43.00 42.35 9x6, 40" ic. ES pe San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 21.—The following 
Ne. 3 Bee a tar 25.62 25.93 28.16 28.97 12’ Wogeas 25.88 25.00 27.47 are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 
Finish 16 weeeee 27.59 ar 27.82 pines: 
Reniieie conan 18&20 27.94 26.50 30.61 
poo ge ain 10’to20’ 29.97 24.50 30.29 | California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Sete tr ee 4700 |.) BATS ee | ar aanes <cces. ee Nos. 1 & 2 clr. $109. 30 Common— 
ae eo eee woe te 6 T5 12” 2... 29.70 29.41 ra pol lg 9 95, iS ee $ 45.70 
1x5 and ll ORR ek 58.00 y 64.75 16 sense 30.69 30.48 Ty aaee =, oa ) eee 32.00 
rgd 18620" 32. 07 83.06 ag ge SE 76:10 Wile Bate tienda 21.25 
eee eeeeeeeteee TAA efter . . , Oo , 73 5 eines q z . & QS eacece le No. 4 ed akaouh 18.1 
axe 15 3 setiges 61.50 57.00 eae p53 | ean (. sen era 28.00 ..... 81,50 | Inch shop....... 36.90 ee. 13 
B&better Surfaced— soa ema seas “ee ee euuae. 29.90 27.00 30.64 | No. 1 shop..... 66.55 1%”, all width. 17.55 
1x6 to 55.00 See les 31.28 ¢ cece 32.18 No. 2 shop eccece 47.00 Form stock 21.30 
_ptenelniaials tebe ts 56.00 ..... 54.55 55.35 18&20° | 31.75 29.50 33.31 | No. 3 shop..... 29.60 BU. 204 o6en- 9.65 
BE taterssieccs a: 54.43 55.50 56.38 57.25 PT — vores 98-88 | C&btr. short.... 65.65 No.1 dimen...: 24.25 
gee eoroerenonnet 57.50 55.50 51.79 56.66 wii Rites 51's Stained ........ 54.25 No. 2 dimen.... 16.40 
_ and 10”.......... oe es ones 64.96 - etaee MON sé acavecae« 69.20 shine 
tite e cece reees a5, 5. ‘ , “4 32.75 35.00 Sugar Pine . 
1x4 to 13% PO Pree 67.14 sido oos TRG 5, . 35,78 Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$148.15 i bev...$ 45.35 
a hai ”!lUe "* a6'6a | No- 2 Y 23.25 28.96 | C select........ 127.65 © bev......... 9.70 
6/4 & 8/4x12” Be sha . 67.00 . e S. 25.05 28.45 No. 3 clear..... 98.50 D bev......... 2.35 
san. song te ’ 27.28 29.19 | Inch shop....... 50.00 Cé&btr. short.. 21.40 
1x6” a 48.80 : 27.80 32.43 No. 1 shop..... 82.30 Stained ...... 32.20 
= TS easement ry 4 — 10 ‘ 25.00 = No. 2 shop..... 57.70 PENG ce niesns 20.20 
aC Ra oO 2z 6”, D” @eaake ae op ease 5 Fr 
- ete Pa dB gb sb HER | RRS mente 
eee: 38. EE 24.40 9419 SEG) | eae : No. . 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... oa 50.02 186207 poe 22.97 2611 | Misc. a . 82.75 Ss com. and 32.32 
Cc )’to20’ 24.75 er oh + 2 eee : 
P&better— asing and Base 2x 8”, 10" ....-. porn vl) 27:58 | No. 1 pine...... {me Teas nse 
Ce SR ee 65.00 63.05 12" eee 25. 27.50 26.92 | No. 2 pine...... ee) Wiis? tee ces 11.55 
S BUM. IOP. bcces tease 62.00 65.00 67.31 » 27.00 pee ys 92” DING ovens 140 No, 1 dimen.... 21.45 
» sae «Fencing, 818 10’ to20" 29.50 aes SR ee cere 4.65 No. 2 dimen.... 15.50 
No. 1, 1x4%, 16)......... 33.29 vs 94,89 2x10”, 10’ ...... 27.50 sores | Cane Douglas Fir 57.80 Bex 
mountee es 5.7 ens : ae see. eee okies ; dicen came , ; 
_. Other lengths... 7... iso O04 » Seely aT OL 38°73 28:38 | Common’. ...*.. 20.60 Pine ........... $ 21.26 
Ne. 2, (all lengths) — eas ae ah 18&20/ 30.25 28.75 33.00 | Ties & timbers. 23.05 Fir ............ 0.50 
al WaGew aa eeu aa 6:6l8 5. chae *to20’ a asa vale 
san 1 = baer iin 28:79 22:50 33100 23/83 Sunita 26.67 2335 30.08 v6 eee tee el 
2,8 lenetiap- SOP ne) ree 23.00 30.91 eeoeecesseccscses OD -  eeeceseccoecces <o. 
DS Seenenat hang eas 13.78 ..... 15.00 14.90 18&20’.... 26.67 30.60 Battens Panels 
1x6 Pec cthuti eos ah d 17.83 19.00 18.19 1992 10’to20’.. ee ec en 5 28.60 White pine ....$ 90.50 
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The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Oct. 20: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition 
Ed in— 1x3 1x4 No. 1 No. 2 ” ” ” ” 
ggg OE a case pncvavebunniee "360.25 $54.50 | 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 16, z 2 ae 
B&better . ; 69.75 135; 10 BS carci shea besnee a = oy $20.50 $82 50 ox 4” $27.00 $30.00 g. Cig. Clg. Part. 
“pr f x5, 10, 12”... ..cccecccoes : ‘ ? : a ; ‘ B . 
“o" coon | Te ti grad ig ais Bas ORE Ege ws a Bk | MR ta aie Sos 
” ” nh . « ate . . iy, J 
Flat grain— ~ ieee — 31.50 33.00 2x10” 28.25 29°75 NO. 2 occ» 4.50 ** 30.00 
Biebetter .....2.-eeeee. $00.00 $51.75 Fencing and Boards a a | Moldings 
NO. 2 coccccccessccceses v- x No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. phavnespaepooneese 25.75 26.00 i . ye $34.00 pd 6.00 ae ie. aie 1% and under........ 28 percent discount 
Lath BD add soohnnws 36.50 26.25 20.00] 1x6” ..........6. $37.00 $25.25 $20.00 | > 8N4 Over. -+-+s-- ee ae 
No.1 No.2 | Rs eee 38. eee) ee | 228" occ cSseseces 36.50 26.75 21.25 
HEL — Ob" cvccccccccccecees $6.50 $5.45 EROS. oedtiwabwond 45.00 20:00 21.60] 1x10” ...c00000 -.. 38.25 27.50 21.50 **None sold. 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 23.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
Edge, rough— No. 2 &better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
BIS csccnsvseseee $56.50@58.50 $384.50@36.00 $24.:00@25.00  $20.50@22.50 Lath, No, 1..$ 6.50 90 Roofers, 6”. .$28.75@30.00 D4S, 6”. .$62.00@66.50 
BR cn Giicroee ced 62.00@64.00  39.00@41.00  25.00@26.00 Sie pee No.2... 336 5 5.00 8” | | "29:50 @30.50 Ss”... Sr ooges00 
BIS 8 s0b206000 00% 64.50 @67.00 42.00 @ 46.00 25.00 @ 26.00 ee Factory, 2”.. 28.50@31.50 10”.. 30. 50@31 0 10”.. 67.50@70.50 
BIE 606d sorevnes 67.00 @ 70.00 46.00 @48.00 ee «nee 6 ED occee Sk ae 23.00 @ 27.00 12”.. 31. 50@33. 12”.. 72.00@78.00 
Rough 4/4— : ay . j 
| REAL ER 62.00@ 64.00 39.00@ 41.00 28.00@29.00 25.50 26.50 |. ee ie. 2S hater og oe ) 
“eh 2 eee 64.00 @ 66.00 41.50@ 44.00 29.00 @30.00 26.00 @ 27.00 Flooring, #x2% and | ee $81.25 @85.00 ee rere © scp enceas 
gS RRS 70.00@74.00  46.00@49.00  80.00@81.00 27.00@28.00 2% and 3”.........+4 56.50@66.00 = 45.50@51.00 24.50 @ 26.50 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2.$88.00@40.00 Bark strip partition, I os isivesvedeicankenins 34.50@36.50  26.50@27.50 15.50@16.50 
bs, on, 3 ene Ss Sheue hl... $44,00047.00 de een ee 36.50@88.50  28.50@30.50 16.25@17.50 
Cull red heart....cccos. 12.00 @138.00 POCORN ST 926.000Nencswss tonsa ee 56.50@ 66.00 45.50@51.00 24.50@ 26.50 ; 








NORTHERN PINE | 


Duluth, Minn., Oct. 24.—The market in northern pine lumber is firm in all grades. Dealers are receiving good inquiry from retail yards over 
the territory. Prices f.o. b. Duluth follow: 











COMMON Boarps, RouGH— FENCING, RouGH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14416’ 18’ 20° 6’ id 10,12414’ 16’ 18420’ 
fe ee gery $64.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 $69.00 $72.00 $72.00 59.00 63.00 67.00 69.00 67.00 | 
| Oe 67.00 69.00 75.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 4 00 ’ 67-00 ' -00 tt 00 
ee 73.00 76.00 82.00 77.00 7.00 82.00 82.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 
SEs Man ee oo veces 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 a 
AD” snsve0% 52.00 54.00 57.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 39.00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 2 
Be o«shove 57.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 27.00 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
ae oe ee 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 . 
31.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $25.75; 6”, $27.75. I 
ORS iicuvee 33.00 34,00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 5” fencing, same as 6”, 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
For No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”,-add $30; 10”, $30. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; S4S, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 1 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. : 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. , 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, Si81i— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 1 
ad 8’ 10’ 12’ a4” 16’ 18’ 20’ a 6” ; 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $389.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39. 00 $41.00 $41.00 | B&better ........... $56.00 $56.00 EB ........sssecsecees $29.00 $29.00 1 
2x 6”.... 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 8.00 40.00 a | ES een ese 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better... 46.00 46.00 
2x 8”... 35.00 37.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 30. 00 = 41.00 3 41.00 | D ..--eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 44.00 44.00 
Basorsc:: 38.00 $09 da) 4009 40.09 42) ALG 41.90 | siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. ; 
2x14”.... 42.00 48.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it : 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M | 8rades. 3 
or S48, add $1.50. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
WES ES DOUGLAS FIR F 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] = 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—The following are | seattle, Wash., Oct. 25.—The following prices | Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—Fir prices today f.0.b. 23 
f.o.b mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: : . ill ger : 
No.2 No.3 paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported mill are as follows: 
com. com. today: 
NE MRT EES co nebanecacsessvonee $36.00 $19.00 Pre- init daaiaaaaediaatiat 1 
ix 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to 16’........ 37.00 22.50 Bign TOW  Velllng: | See O CIGAR 66s cds sec ciescincenececs sven $57.00 1 
1x12”, De MEO n0'54460:0860d% 0 oN aae 36.00 23.50 Price Price Price OD Has IMREN TY sp /sbnlicn-g 6. 9c0:s Vines Gaceielo athe es 49.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... cowry —e Flooring INO: GB CIOBE ik cosicsc0crcsee ves scan dae 43.00 
° 0. ¢ ” 1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53.50 
ie” aoe. | eis clear Ci Biss $51.00 $49.00 $49.00 ee a 6 ee «+2 40:00 
” BS Ws ah 5 sana se eae 42.00 S000 8 scwwe 
Se 8 WUT i625 i Sch 0 05,0580005% $16.00 $ 8.00 No. 2 a eS eee F 
SELECTS— sg 88 a . ni aon eee ae Slash Grain Flooring 10 
&btr. “OC” “DD” | 1x6"No. 2 and better sg. 43.00 4160 11.7! 1x4” 14 
” on ” , ; : xa” NO. 2 Clear GN DOClSL s.ccieicies ccccese bss 39.00 
Sian’ yilhenevind oe Bie $84.00 wig 4 wort NO. 3S. B.--seeeeeees 87.00 eens eee BNO SO NCIOADS yorrsaissigiiscise ais sein ccovieeoenies 35.00 16 
EMER. ai cau bus ab-5.543 008009 sb o 94.00 89.00 177.00 Stepping 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.......csecrcee 42.00 
Daa and — 7a seen : a 00 - PH ope No. 2 and better clear.... 60.50 .....  «.eee. BNO. BCIOHE waccs brvsicle volsccieve see Neha eee 38.00 34 
nia... ee ee ia acl mane — Vertical Grain Stepping 42 
Suor 828, F.0.B.Curcaco— 4. 4, | Casing and bas....c..1.+ 6800 ...., Gad) | 1% 001% No. 2 clear and better.......... wn 62 
Oo. oO. oO. 
5/4 and 6/4..200.0200esee0e000s $82.00 $67.00 $47.50 Ceiling Finish 
BEE Ae tino sense vorbis bane esos 95.00 77.00 47.50 5x4” No. 2 and better.... 39.00 37.00  ...e. INO. 2 GlCAy BIG DOGCEE yoko ceive se vis eeewees 57.00 6x 
On straight orders for “‘No. 3 shop and better” BR: B: viastanesoenes Ee Ceiling 7x 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 1x4” No. 2 and better.. 40.00 S000 38 kcacs 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. ING! Bocuse vu seanbwens BA0D;  Aukes eaves 54x4” No. 2 clear and better.......scccsese 38.00 Ww 
WEST COAST SPRUCE Drop Siding _— ng - — OSS a laa a pay 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 40.00 ..... 40.00 - No. 3 prsnniad ee a Keene ne nesesis 35.00 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] OCS insu aaeaees BRO eis deaier O. D CIEAL weeeeseeeesereeeercereceees . - 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—The following are Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 Drop Siding and Rustic ia 
prices prevailing here today: BE No <n o cewaeees 21.50 18.50 ..... 1x6” No. 2 clear and better..............+ 41.00 1x 
EN Oe a eeTe re $78.00 Dimension, No. 1 S&E i I itccencpetikwerinessncncass . 36.50 1x 
7 ‘ a, and <p hWiatrabailnsaeereedeeee 68.00 pad” 12 Bnd Ie) ccs casues 2 20.50 18.50 18,50 i i" 
i a ae. eee 40.00 Plank and Small Timbers meneame RE 
it ee nnnerrrne orem: Ee eC ae eee ee ee Fir dimension— 
} PUN WEOO 8 vais 6.00,0s Keewde's oe bksckoors 4900 | 8x12”, 12 to 16’, S48....<.. CR: Peitgiiets,  _ aiiexdcws 14-foot or shorter......... Sie eea Rail B list 1x: 
i 1 4,” FE Fen A. 45.00 Timbers, 32’ and Under 16= to 20=-f00t, OVOP T1Gbaiccccécicccesvcces «$1.00 xt 
} ie Steere eee e reer e ee eeeaes REO! 1) CREME BE nas cee hes BRO0) ssi. “eacinr 22-foot and longer, over list........+..+e6 2.00 1x! 
: eae 70> vrak-soohexees os Vertical Grain Fir Shop Boards, off Rail B list......++-+++++++++++++ 2.00 
: memunaonninty a ES RE 8 mall timbers ........++++e0-serseeoeseeeees 
4 Box lumber, green... seeeeeeeeeececeees 18:00 5/4 3 Repeater Se 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 3.00 _ 
PAE MNT 5.000 055K coN esac sa ces SL GRRL YL USS ee ree Glee § sikos. «uate Fir lath, per thousand, dry...........-ceceee 4.35 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 21.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ended Oct. 21: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&Btr. C&Btr. Ce as C&Btr. 


cere $58.00 $48.50 1%4x3".. - 70.00 
Ro ks070 54.00 48.00 1%x4”.... 58 00 50.00 
So ere 55.00 47.50 144x6".. - 60.00 50.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
Serie $39.00 $36.00 114x3”....$51.00 $40.00 
TE veces 39.00 36.00 1%4x4”.... 48.00 40.00 
WIE sivas 42.00 40.00 1%x6”.... 50.00 40.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
256, TAA ONO SEO CO B97 hi ccwsccacscas $66.00 $56.00 
£%, 555. ONG FAG to 14% 2 cc ccccccscces 68.00 58.00 

Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

Do ke ECE ROC CREE eR or $56.00 $50.0 
We atleast dikes oad-c eee wetere es 57.00 651.0 

a 5, SiON civ ceiccinwaes 58.00 52.00 
Pe eer een re 60.00 54.00 

iy 11438, S, 10 Gnd: Be" o kkng cue 61.00 55.00 

iss tei lilt hte 62.00 56.00 
3M, and x6, S and 22% «occ cecce 67.00 61.00 

Celling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 
3gx4”..... se ap a S656" 6c cee $39.50 $34.50 

ET cece 8.00 00 a cate 41.50 36.50 

7 36 50 3 50 wT ee 36.00 31.00 

Bee bv. sac 39.00 36.00 1: | 46.50 39.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
SOME” 66 o's $37.00 $34.50 1x6”...... $41.00. $38.50 
EA cece 39.00 (‘36.00 1x8”...... 48.00 45.00 
Fir Battens 
O° TAG ac cievcens . 2 De” @. Qiecces 8 = .95 
So Oh. ecvineonnes -90 gh Sa: MA 1.00 
Lath 
Pir, POP THOUGNNE i 2. oc ee eee ewe oes $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 
com. com. 
be 2. S55 Gnd 1818" Sok. cecinew es $19.00 $16.00 
RM eS sbaigt Ocala cle tae 4 8 ccaea ere ae 17.00 14.00 
BOG pore ler aes eee ee Cekenen 17.50 14.50 
BU BO ce hacesuseedevaces 18.50 15.50 
EVE2 TOME” ce rccticiein wawedaas 19.00 16.00 
Ese. ame 50. BI62Ie” si. cewswos 21.00 18.00 
EOS oko kta cle eames emanate wns 19.50 16.50 
BIRR BOG. BO 6 vc cna ds ei netned 20.50 17.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
WO cave dae ccc cues pene eee $20.50 $17.50 
= g, SR SO  Scctcvecceueenacane 20.0 17.00 
DOM cvsuct ics edaauweccieadess 20.50 17.50 
3210, Cla AEE i vildws docctlowcwudee 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No. 2 No.i No. 2 
com. com. com, com. 
2x8, 2x4”..$19.50 $16.50 2x14”..... $22.00 $19.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 19.00 16.00 i) ae 23.00 20.00 
BEANO. is 6's 20.00 17.00 BELG” occ 25.00 22.00 
> 1 7 ge 20.50 17.50 SEAO 6 vee 27.00 24.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
RE $18.50 $15.50 Ge aiscweaee $21.50 $18.50 
eee ciaaed 2 19.50 16.50 1 LE ee 22.50 19.50 
a irene» 20.50 17.50 gp eee 24.50 21.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$22.00 $25.00 18x18”....$26.00 $29.00 
10x10”.... 23.00 26.00 20x20”.... 27.50 30.60 
ae 23.50 26.50 22x22”.... 29.50 32.50 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 32.00 35.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’..$25.00 $28.00 72to 80’.$53.00 $56.00 
42to 50’.. 31.00 34.00 82to 90’. 63.00 66.00 
52 to 60’.. 37.00 40.00 92 to 100’. 73.00 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 43.00 46.00 
Railroad Ties, Rough 
2 ane ese TO Ry >) Sere ee $17.00 
i oT. aero ere TRGG FeO Biaciccecucsnws 11.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
yt. .$18.00 $15.00 14%& 1% 

Ley 00 13.00 DT gee rat $17.00 
ixe” ee as 50 13.50 » | rr 50 15.50 
1x8 & 10”. it 50 14.50 x8 & 10” 19 50 16.50 
2 18.00 15.00 “aa 20.50 18.50 

Yx2 & 3” 21.50 18.50 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
>t ener $18.50 $15.50 1x10”..... $20.00 $17.00 
5 een 29.00 36.00 1233”...... 20.00 17.50 
EXO” .:c0s BOO 17.00 
Flume Stock 

ee $21.00 $24.00 TO sxc $23.00 $26.00 
ERS Sscasdig.a 22.00: 2500 - 1889"... 23.00 26.00 





CROSS TIES 


Chicago, Oct. 25.—The following cross tie prices 
prevail, f.0. b. Chicago: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.60 $1.05 
No. 4, 7x8” 8", 8-inch face..... 1.50 .95 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 .85 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8"; 7-inch face..... 1.25 -75 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 65 

Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 


than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


‘ Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $42 per thousand 
eet. * 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

WORN as cecwcaes seta we tee $48.50 $46.00 
EE en ot eeeee 45.00 42.00 
pe eer: . 2 eee Ate 45.00 45.00 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 23.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.47 $1.19 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
No. 3, 6x8”, , 8-inch face.... 1.15 94 
No. 2, 6x7”, ’ 7-inch face.... 1.05 .84 
No. 1, 6x6”, 3 6-inch face.... .95 -70 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 
WRUIRG OO a6. oiiv cS db cea cbceeaeke $43.00 $43.00 
i ee eee ee eee 40.00 40.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
Per Square Per M 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 
First GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Mistra stars, €/2....<... ey -~ ean 63 $3.20@3.30 
Metra stars, 5/2. .-cises 3.45 
Ba eee 233@2. ny 3.65 @3.70 
Dy > ee 3.00 3.75@3. 
I a cre ook 6.0 cc Side ace 3.24 327 4.45 @4.5 
WPGRIOGUIGEED og kk ccctcccns 3.72 @3.76 5.05@5.10 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Risers. stare, 6/2...<:6s000 $2. 63 @2.67 8. oO 35 
HEere etare, 5/2... cece 2.83 
BERENS CICOES 6 cccicsces 8. —— 16 $ 90@3. 95 
Py SS] ee 
terre 
DRICOUIONE 6086 Kcacwaens 3. $3@3. 96 5.20@5.25 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2...... $. 


55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 
"2 5@ .83 -95@1.05 
1.64@1.68 2.05@2.10 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STocK, SEATTLE MARKET 


Common stars, 5/2...... 
Common clears 


Ao. (Canadian) .....<$...-@... $3.40 @3.60 
p>... > Gil) At.) 3.65@3.69 4. an 60 
poo ae) ee 3.56 4.9 
Perfections (U. 8.)..... 3.94@3.97 5 35@5. 40 
XX 6/2 16 een 1 '85@1.90 
ame 5/2 16 CU. 8.) 2... 1. stat 95 2.35@2.45 
XX eurekas (U. 83). aga: 2.2 

XX perfections (U. S.).. 1. 66@1. 70 = 2.30@2.35 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21.—Log quctations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. - $13. 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $20@22 


HEMLOCK: 
SPRUCE: N 


No. 2, a No. 
0. 1, $25 1 


3, $12 
No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—Log quotations: 
*“CrepaR: $23. 

YELLOW vs he $24, $17 and $12. 


RED Fir 
Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 


HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rules of March 18, 1922 


Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
Si ce ceases $5.38 $2.18 rr 
OP picasctmadabbere 6.38 4.38 3.43 
WS i wean awamare 6.68 4.93 3.63 
ietavesadatuaewdud 6.68 4.93 3.68 
. Lath, %x14 
No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 8, 4-foot 

$9.05 $8.55 $ bg 





GANDY is a BETTER BELT 








IT WEARS 


Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 
is best for drives and conveyors in 
lumber mills. 

For over forty years Gandy 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belt has 
proved its economy. 

Try a Gandy on one of your 
drives or conveyors and compare 
results. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge.” 





THE 





GANDY BELTING CO. 











MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 


CHICAGO: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 





Harvest Time 





For Lumbermen 


Good crops sug- 
gest prosperity and 
that means more 
building. Right now 
you should have a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Then invite the farmers to bring in their corn, 
oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for grinding. You 
can broaden your acquaintance in this way 
and land many a profitable bill for lumber. 


Write for testimonials and cataloa. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy" Pa. 
























New York Office, 


Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
tection afforded 
4 you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and _ re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 
Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


157 East 44th St. 
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Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Successors to Lumber and Shingle 
Business formerly conducted by 
Carstens & Earles, Incorporated. 


Established 1891 


Export and Domestic Shippers 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

















Timber 


Loans 
For Lumbermen 


An organization with more 
than 40 years experience 


in handling 
TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 


Timber Company 


New York Chicago Seattle 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—The northern pine market 
remains firm at the newly advanced prices, and 
manufacturers are offered all the orders they 
can care for. The car shortage continues to 
hamper shipments, but some distributers claim 
to have noted an improvement during the last 
week, 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 23.—Heavy demand 
for dimension and low grade boards during the 
summer and fall has caused a shortage in these 
items. Prices have stiffened up, and northern 
pine mills have raised their dimension quotations 
$2 a thousand. A less marked advance has been 
made in No. 38 and No. 4 stock. Wholesale 
trade has fallen off and country yards now seem 
supplied. Car shortage is acute. Industries 
have taken low grade boards freely. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The northern pine 
demand continues fairly active, with prices hold- 
ing strong. Retailers are not purchasing as 
liberally as a short time ago. Mills and whole- 
sale yards have no big supplies on hand and it 
is expected that labor shortage will interfere 
with logging operations during the coming 
winter. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Continued difficulty 
in obtaining reasonably prompt delivery of ade- 
quate supplies from western pine mills is turn- 
ing the attention of retailers and industrial 
buyers to northern pine. The market is firm 
at recent advances. Stocks in some grades and 
sizes are depleted and wholesalers are experi- 
encing difficulty in filling the requirements of 
their customers for prompt shipment. Lower 
grades are $1 to $5 higher than early summer 
lists and fine common brings $5 to $10 more. A 
recent sale of north country pine, 1x6 to 1x9, 
D2S, was at $45. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Demand for eastern 
spruce dimension is sufficiently active to absorb 
the present production and to hold the market 
very firm at the recent advance to $45 base. 
Building is still active. The market for random 
lengths has strengthened, particularly on Pro- 
vincial. Stocks in Canada are much reduced and 
the Provincial manufacturers are beginning to 
quote prices more nearly in line with the higher 
quotations on Maine lumber. The spruce board 
market is fairly quiet and prices are held back 
by the recent softening of quotations on south- 
ern roofers. Quotations: Dimension, rail ship- 
ments, 8- to 20-foot lengths; 8-inch and under, 
$45; 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Pro- 
vincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $39 
to $40; 2x10, $40 to $41. Maine random, 2x3 to 
2x7, $36 to $40; 2x8, $43; 2x10, $44. Covering 
boards, merchantable, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot 
and up long, DIS, $31 to $33; matched, clipped, 
10- to 16-foot, $35 to $36. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 23.—There is a fair 
demand for the larger sizes of posts and they 
are not always easy to find in the desired 
quantities. Smaller sizes are plentiful. Pole 
business is slow and there is a fair stock on 
hand. Producers are getting into the woods 
but find it hard to obtain crews, and wages are 
considerably higher. 


HARDWOODS 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 23.—Large industrial 
users seem to be well supplied with the hard- 
wood lumber they need, and the movement of 
northern stocks is very light. Supplies are 
extremely short especially in basswood and birch 
uppers. Some demand of late for the lower 
grades has helped the situation, and prices have 
stiffened a little. Yard trade is very slow. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—The demand for south- 
ern hardwoods continues to improve, with furni- 
ture, flooring, box factories and planing mills 
good buyers. Production is reported to be 
greater, but the car shortage continues a serious 
handicap. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Most hardwood 
mills are taking orders for stock, subject to 
indefinite delay in shipment. Cars are no more 
plentiful at the mills and the movement is slow 
after shipment. The most urgent demand is for 
oak trim and flooring and both finish and factory 
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grades of gum. Furniture manufacturers are 
placing orders for gum freely and taking smaller 
amounts of other furniture stock. Sash and 
door plants also are placing orders against an 
expected heavy demand in the spring. There is 
some call for low grade stock. Prices are irreg- 
ular. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 23.—The hardwood 
situation shows little change for the week, with 
ear shortage still the dominant factor. Car 
supply seems to be just a little spotted, some 
localities reporting easier conditions and in- 
creased shipments while others find the shortage 
as acute as ever. Sap gum continues in strong 
call with recent advances well held. Prices in 
the upper grade list in general are reported 
firm on the average. Production continues below 
normal. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Hardwood prices have 
remained practically stationary in the last week, 
with a slight falling off in demand due to a 
decrease in industrial call. It is regarded as 
practically certain that the lull in demand will 
not last, as indications point to a more healthy 
industrial tone and increasing prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The hardwood trade 
is held up to a large extent by a shortage of 
cars, altho some improvement has taken place 
in the situation during the last week. The 
demand continues active. Mills are holding 
stocks at. higher prices in some cases than a few 
weeks ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—Business is picking 
up in the hardwood market with prices showing 
a firmer tendency. Sap gum is quite strong with 
advances in No. 2 common and better grades. 
The buying is principally from the factory trade. 
Car supply is better. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 23.—Strength is the chief 
feature of the hardwood trade. Buying from 
all localities is good and since shipping facilities 
are improving the movement is heavier. Orders 
are well distributed between retailers and fac- 
tories. Concerns making boxes, furniture, 
caskets, musical instruments and automobiles 
are good purchasers. Railroads are placing or- 
ders more liberally. Prices are firm and advanc- 
ing. No. .1 and No. 2 quartered oak have been 
advanced while poplar prices are also higher. 
Chestnut shows considerable strength. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—There is a very active 
inquiry for hardwoods, and if transportation 
facilities were anywhere near normal the present 
demand would be fairly satisfactory for the 
season. There is a rather wide range in prices, 
but sellers who have desirable stock they can 
deliver promptly are able to get the higher 
figures quoted below without difficulty. Thick 
maple and birch are scarce and very firm. There 
have been a number of recent inquiries ior 8/4, 
9/4 and 10/4 No. 1 common birch. Quotations, 
FAS, inch: Ash, white, $100 to $110; basswood, 
$90 to $100; beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, $145 to 
$155; sap, $115 to $130; maple, $95 to $100; oak, 
white, plain, $125 to $135; quartered, $150 to $160; 
poplar, $130 to $140. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 23.—Changes in the hard- 
wood trade during the last week have tended 
to strengthen the situation. The scarcity of 
stocks made itself more decidedly felt, and 
inquiries have increased in number as well as 
urgency. Mill stocks are not large, and the 
trend in quotations is upward. The outstanding 
feature of the situation is the improvement in 
the demand for the lower grades. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—The hemlock market is 
strong, and some lumbermen expect recent price 
advances to be followed by additional ones. 
There is very little dry hemlock offered and mill 
order files are heavy, especially in view of the 
slowness of shipments on account of the car 
shortage. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Water shipments of hem- 
lock have held up to the standard of the last few 
months. While competition has been keen, this 
wood has held steady in price of late, but the 
tendency is to strengthen. There is no shortage 
in any item. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Not as much hemlock 
is being offered here as is usual at this season, 
owing to the embargoes, which affect the de- 
livery of Pennsylvania hemlock in the East. 
A good deal of this lumber is going elsewhere 
and some mills report a good volume of business, 
with production running below shipments. 








Planning for — 
bigger business 


By further systematizing our manufacturing operations, through a 
strict adherence to a definite shipping schedule, wherein we plan out our 
work each month in advance, the volume of our August and September 
shipments, to the Middle West and the East, has increased 334% 
compared to the average of the previous seven months. This has been 
accomplished despite serious shortage of skilled labor, and decidedly 


upset transportation conditions. 


Now we are glad to announce a program of improvements and better- 
ments, involving an expenditure of some $300,000.00, which we believe 
will result in an increase in production and shipments that will prove 


more nearly equal to the steadily 
products. 


We have purchased two new electrically 
operated logging engines which will in- 
crease our production and assure a 
greater supply of Redwood logs for 
both our saw mills. 


Our storage capacity and handling 
facilities are being expanded by the 
erection of an additional broken unit 
shed in connection with our Mill B. 
This will provide sufficiently increased 
storage for dry lumber to permit full 
operation during the Winter, and will 
enable us to carry a larger reserve of 
worked stock, to apply against the 
usual heavy Spring demand. 


We are putting in an additional loading 
track at the back of the planing mill 
and factory to facilitate shipping of 
straight carload lots of items which 
move in quantities, and we are building 
twenty-five new cottages and adding 
seventy-five rooms to the hotel at Scotia 
for the more comfortable housing of our 
workers. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


2067 McCormick Bldg. 841 No. 40 Rector St.. Bldg. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


growing demand for our Redwood 


When these new facilities are fully com- 
pleted and in service early next year, 
we shall be in much better position to 
give satisfactory service during the 
periods of “peak” demand, such as we 
are now experiencing. 


We are still compelled to refuse some 
desirable business, because we are stick- 
ing by our announced policy of making 
delivery on all orders now on our 
books, before taking on new commit- 
ments, which would in any way inter- 
fere with the carrying out of this plan. 


We welcome inquiries, however, on all 
sizes and grades of Redwood, and shall 
be glad to state, as definitely as possible, 
just what we can do. 


President 
“ins, 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


311 California St. Central Bldg.. 6th & Main Sts. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 





The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 











Fir Lumber Production and Sales Chart 
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Year 1921 





Explanation: 
production per month. Black below line indicates sales less than production. 
(Based reports West Coast Lumbermen’s Assc. Chart c 
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piled and published monthly in ‘‘American Lumberman’’ by) 


WORTH LUMBER COMPANY 


**Buy Fir of Worth” 


Harry I. Worth, President 


Y our Fir orders will be handled as tho you were on the Coast giving them your personal attention. 


SUVaBRVSTSnomdao Vy rou 


Solid black above base line indicates excess sales over 


White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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HERE’S THE PROOF: 


““Never saw any device work better than your 
BRAKE did last Winter on our job. Would 
not have been without it for a thousand 


dollars.’’ 
J. H. MacDonald Lumber Co., 
Blind River, Ontario, to employes. 

**T used one of your BRAKES this Winter 
and found it to be a good thing. I would not 
be without one while lumbering in rough 
country. If you want to refer any intending 
purchasers to me, I will be glad to write them.’’ 

| Kenneth Hunter, Gien Falls, N. Y. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, Carthage, N.Y. 


Ll 


RIGHT NO 


With the present high price of stumpage and narrow- 
ing margins of profits, you must get all the trees at 
a minimum logging cost. 

work is unusually perilous, we could save you 
considerable money — formerly spent in road 
building—thru the use of a 


SAS 


y 


wy 


A Big Success In Upland Logging 


Write today for all the facts about this Brake, 
complete catalog and testimonial letters. 


PLAN YOUR 
WINTER LOGGING | 


Chances are, if your 


Barienger 


Brake 


/ aL ° 
Sta 


| 
c 









Woods superintendents everywhere praise this brake 
after thorough trials. 


It reduces road building costs, 


eliminates loss in horse flesh, and minimizes injuries 


The Barienger Brake shortens hauls, 


increases capacity of loads, and enables you to log tim- 
ber that heretofore was inaccessible. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Hemlock dimension 
aand plank are receiving rather more attention, 
and prices look firm. Production is limited and 
eastern mill stocks are light and more or less 
broken. Buyers of boards are not urgent and 
only the fact that offerings are very light makes 
it possible for sellers to maintain quotations on 
a reasonably firm basis. Within a few days 
clipped boards, 10- to 16-foot, have been sold 
in a mixed car at $36, altho the ordinary range 
for straight cars is $34 to $35. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21.—Despite car famine, 
and lack of lumber space on intercoastal steam- 
ers, fir production is keeping its pace, at a 
figure substantially above normal. Current re- 
ports show that numerous operations are making 
ready to curtail, if they have not already done 
so. The market is steady to strong, with some 
wholesalers able to secure concessions from cer- 
tain mills. 





San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 21.—Production 
holds up pretty well at the fir mills in the 
Northwest, taking into consideration the scarcity 
of logs in some districts. A severe car shortage 
makes rail shipments to California slow and 
light. The California demand continues good, 
with prices well maintained, and some big in- 
quiries. There has been a little congestion on 
the wharves at San Pedro, caused by the scarcity 
of cars to haul lumber to the yards. About $22 
base, San Francisco, and $23 base, San Pedro, 
are quotations on rough green common. Vertical 
grain flooring is held at $15, $12 and $10, for 
No. Ll, 2 and 3, over Rail B List, but some mills 
are quoting about $2 less. 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—Strength continues to fea- 
ture the Douglas fir market. Car material has 
an especially good call. Retail demand during 
recent weeks has_- slumped_ considerably, 
but remains large in comparison with the ship- 
ments received or with the offerings. Anything 
that can be furnished promptly will find prompt 
sale without much consideration give to price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—The fir market 
continues to ease up with the approach of cold 
weather, but there is about all the demand the 


mills want to handle with the car situation re- 
ported very bad on the Coast. For that reason 
the mills represented here prefer not to take 
orders direct, unless subject to indefinite delay. 
Most cars sold here are as loaded at the mill, 
or in transit. Prices show no change. 


New York, Oct. 23.—No falling off in cargo 
shipments has been noticed in the last week and 
retail yards are carrying stocks that are more 
than sufficient to meet the needs of the hour. 
There is a larger fall demand than ever existed 
at the time of year and lumbermen say that the 
position of fir on the eastern market is in every 
way assured. There have been good shipments 
of eastern spruce. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The local market for 
Pacific coast lumber holds firm. The strength of 
eastern spruce and the lack and firmer tendency 
of cargo space are a material aid to the Douglas 
fir dealers in maintaining their quotations. De- 
mand continues active for the season. Retailers 
in southern and western New England show 
interest in mixed cars of fir dimension, flooring, 
ceiling, siding, finish, gutter, molding and lath; 
red cedar bevel siding and shingles, redwood, 
white pine and sugar pine, shipped from eastern 
wholesale terminals. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—The market for western 
pines has shown no fundamental change during 
the last week. The mills are offered a fair 
amount of business, but are not eager to book 
on account of the difficulty which they are hav- 
ing in securing cars. Prices are being firmly 
maintained. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 21.—There is a 
continued demand for white and sugar pine 
shop, with a shortage of unsold dry stocks at 
mills. Clears are a little bit easier, but there is 
no great surplus of dry in either white or sugar 
pine. There is a growing demand for No. 3 
shop. Some of the smaller mills in California 
and the Klamath Falls district have closed down 
for the season owing to the early rains and 
difficulty in holding working forces. The large 
mills will be governed by the log supply, but 
will run as late as possible. Unsold dry stocks 
are unusually light for this time of year 


and higher prices will prevail with extreme 
scarcity this winter. A severe car shortage has 
affected shipments from California mills this 
week. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Demand for factory 
stock is the chief feature of the western pines 
market in this territory. California and sugar 
pine are wanted mostly. Retailers are slowing 
up in their demands. Prices generally are firm 
and common boards in Inland Empire stock 
have been raised by some mills. 

New York, Oct. 23.—Transit cars noticed in and 
around the city have increased to a limited 
extent. In some items there is enough lumber 
to supply demand, but in others there is a 
marked shortage. Wholesalers have taken 
courage, however, with a slight improvement 
in the railroad situation and from reports of 
improvement in conditions at the mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Trade in the Cali- 
fornia pines is being held up by embargoes. 
Cars are not able to get past the Chicago gate- 
way for shipment thru here to points east. Mills 
are holding back shipments. Any transit cars 
that arrive are generally sold promptly. 
Western Pines 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Trade in western pines 
has been affected unfavorably for some time 
by the continued difficulties about transpor- 
tation, buyers being forced in many instances 
to substitute other woods. There are many 
inquiries for Idaho white pine, but the number 
of actual orders is restricted by the ability of 
wholesalers to get lumber forward. Quotations 
on Idaho white pine are firm, as follows: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.50 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 
1x10 1x12 
No. 1 com.$79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
No. 2 com. 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 21.—The redwood 
market is firm, with a normal California and a 
fair eastern demand. Mills generally are keep- 
ing up production and accumulating logs for 
winter use. Stocks have improved a little, but 
there is still a shortage of dry stuff, especially 
in clears. The mills are sold ahead on eastern 
and export orders. Prices hold firm. The car 
shortage now extends to the redwood section 
and rail shipments have slowed down recently. 
With the demand almost up to production, there 
is no complaint of dullness. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Redwood demand 
shows little change. The most urgent call here 
is for siding, with sash and door factories and 


‘industrial consumers taking fair amounts of 


molding, finish and lumber. Prices are firm and 
show an advancing tendency. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Dry stocks of redwood 
are very light, while comparatively little lumber 
is coming in. There is a fair industrial demand, 
but dealers have been disappointed by the 
volume. Prices remain very firm and continue 
to have an upward tendency. Siding is in more 
active call than any other item. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—With retail stocks 
much depleted and wholesalers experiencing dif- 
ficulty in locating mills able to promise quick 
shipment of dry lumber in fully asorted grades 
and sizes, the redwood market here is very 
firm. Inquiries are numerous but actual orders 
are restricted by the lack of cars and stock at 
the producing centers. Dry clears are partic- 
ularly scarce and firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 23.—The North Carolina pine 
market is very unsettled, as the railroad situa- 
tion continues most unsatisfactory. Dealers are 
proceeding with a great degree of uncertainty 
and there is a wild scramble for any lumber that 
arrives unsold. Very little is coming to this 
market unbargained for. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The transportation 
problem is not affecting North Carolina pine 
mills as badly as some others and a fair amount 
of stock is being received without much delay. 
Sales are largely in roofers and dimension and 
prices in these two items are now lower. Floor- 
ing prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 23.—Many vessels have 
unloaded cargoes of North Carolina pine recently. 
Some slight easing off in small framing is noted, 
but all other divisions of the list appear to be 
quite firm. Builders’ requirements are still large, 
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while the calls for boards also are well main- 


tained, with some signs of greater firmness in 


the latter division. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Demand for North 


‘Carolina pine is generally ‘satisfactory. Trans- 


portation conditions have prevented retailers 
from building up their stocks. Prices are firm 
and some mills shipping here have advanced 
their quotations within a few days. A recent 
sale of 4/4 rough edge under 12-inch went thru 
at $69. The full range is $65 to $71, according to 
quality. Shortleaf flooring is scarce and very 
firm. A rift is practically out of the market. 
Quotations on shortleaf: Flooring, 1x4, B rift, 
$90; C rift, $73; B&better flat, $64. Partition, 
Bé&better, $64. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—No material change has oc- 
curred in the southern pine market. Timbers 
and car material, for which there is a strong 
demand, hold very firm and continue to show an 
advance every now and then. Industrial trade as 
a whole is good, and the retail demand is suf- 
ficient to take care of anything offered. The 
railroad situation is such as to interfere with 
shipments considerably, and anything that can 
be offered for prompt delivery is quickly snapped 
up. It is not a question of price, but almost 
entirely of delivery. The number of transit cars 
is not as large as it was. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—The southern pine 
market shows some weakness in spots. The 
transit car continues to cut a _ considerable 
figure in the market and to a large extent in- 
fluences prices. The most urgent demand now 
is for uppers and the price is firmer in that 
quarter than in commons. Railroads continue 
good customers, and car builders call for con- 
siderable stock to fill large orders for rolling 
stock placed recently ‘by the railroads. The car 
situation in general has not improved to any 
extent. ! 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—An improvement in 
conditions in the southern pine market is re- 
ported. The railroad situation is better, and 
more invoices are being received. Inquiries are 
increasing in volume. Reports still indicate that 
retail stocks are light. Prices are about the 
same as last week’s. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 23.—Southern pine 
mill reports indicate declines of bookings, cut 
and shipments for the week, tho car supply has 
improved in some sections. Mills and buyers 
are giving more attention just now to deliveries 
than to new orders, as mill order files are still 
comfortably filled. Prices have eased off a 
bit on certain inactive items, tho quotations as 
a general thing are fairly firm and for scarce 
items in strong request premiums are still ob- 
tainable for prompt delivery. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Southern pine is in ex- 
cellent demand in all items. Timbers and con- 
struction material are in heavy call and dealers 
find all sorts of trouble filling orders. No guar- 
anties are being given on time of arrival of 
shipments and consequently the market is 
chaotic. Lumber is still having trouble getting 
by the junction points. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The southern pine 
demand has fallen off in the last week or two 
and prices in most grades are lower. The em- 
bargo situation continues, but an accumulation 
seems to exist in the lower grades. Better 
grades are generally firm and some quotations 
are higher. 

Boston, Mas., Oct. 23.—Many retail yards are 
in urgent need of southern pine. Flooring and 
partition sell at prices fully as high as last 
week’s. A rift longleaf flooring is almost im- 
possible to get here now at any price. Quota- 
tions: Floorings, B rift, $90 and up; C rift, $75 
and up; Bé&better flat, $66. Partition, B&better, 
$67. More roofers have come into the market 
lately and quotations have softened a little. 
No. 2 common, 1x6, has sold around $32. For 
longleaf dimension there is a very fair demand 
at steady to firm prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The southern pine 
market is slack and prices are easier. Building 
construction is slowing up with the near ap- 
proach of unfavorable weather, and retail yards 
Show no disposition to stock up over the winter 


months. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 23.—There is a slight 
increase in cypress demand, with prices un- 
changed. Car shortage seems to be less acute, 





Type L 


Its Replacing 


3v reason of its economy, its abil- 
ity to get the work done quickly, its 
absolute safety against fire and the 
ease with which it operates in “tight” 
places, the Mercury tractor is rapidly 
coming to the front for hauling lum- 
ber about sawmills and planing mills. 


4118 So. Halsted St. 





“Twin-3” 





Other Methods 


Not only is it replacing mule, horse 
and hand methods, but in numerous 
cases it has convinced users of its 
superiority over gasoline tractors. 
Let us prove to you—without obliga- 
tion—that Mercury tractors will cut 
your lumber handling costs. 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











Patent applied for 
Prices for our attachments F. O. B. St. Louis 


Automatic Hitch, complete with 
safety back-bumper, etc. . . $250.00 


Solid Tire wheels, Rear 40’’x7’’ 
Front 24’’x34"’, complete . $275.00 


Radiator Protector . . $12.50 
Tongue Attachment . $ 7.50 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 


4915 Daggett Ave., 
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To Cut Your 
Lumber Hauling 
Costs 


Two Fordson tractors equipped 
with our special lumber hauling 








attachments replaced five spans 
of mules and their drivers for 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
St. Louis. According to the report 
of the company they are doing the 
work more economically, satisfac- 
torily and quickly than ever before. 


You buy the Fordson directly 
from your local Fordson dealer 
and we sell you the special attach- 
ments—an automatic hitch, speci- 
ally designed rubber tired wheels, 
radiator protector and tongue at- 
tachment. Any garage man can 
put attachments on. Let us tell you 
fully about our proposition. 


Industrial Tractor Equipment Co. 


Safety Devices for Fordson Tractors 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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mills on the Southern Pacific system in par- 
ticular enjoying improved car supply and getting 
as much as 50 percent of their requirements. 
The week registered an increased movement 
from this territory. 


Chicago, Oct. 26.—A good demand for cypress 
is reported, but also considerable difficulty in 
placing orders on account of the poor supply of 


cars which the mills are getting. Unsold stocks 
in red cypress are decreasing, and there are 
transportation difficulties, so that the manufac- 
turers are unaggressive in looking for business. 


Supplies of yellow cypress are reported to be 
more extensive, with a comparatively light de- 
mand. No price changes have been reported. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—There is no change 
in the cypress situation either as regards prices 
or demand. This has been a good month in this 
territory, and there has been a better movement 
lately. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Cypress mill rep- 
resentatives say they are getting a good season- 
able volume of business, but most of it in this 
section is from the country. City trade is largely 
from industrial consumers. Prices are firm. 
the car situation is very unsatisfactory. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Water shipments have 
continued unusually brisk for the season and a 
reported falling off in production at the cypress 
mills is not reflected in the situation here. The 
heavy demand from builders has shown no real 
abatement and is much heavier than usual for 
October. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Cypress sales are 
fairly active, tho there is not much eagerness 
to buy lumber ahead and sales are mostly in 
small lots. Much building is being done, but 
retailers are desirous of having little stock to 
carry into winter. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The demand for cy- 
press continues of encouraging proportions and 








A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


/ 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A /, Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


2 Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost. per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etec., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8\2 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











quotations hold very firm. In common with 
other southern lumber cypress is hard to bring 
into local territory by rail. Quotations: FAS 
4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, 
$114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to 
$60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 23.—Calls for cypress have 
rather gained in frequency of late, the difficul- 
ties of making shipment by rail and the delays 
inseparable from filling orders having tended 
to stiffen the demand and make the inquiry 
quite urgent. Local stocks hardly suffice to take 
care of current requirements, with the result 
that the quotations are very firm or rather 
higher, with buyers numerous. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The cypress market 
is steady tho inclined to be quiet. The demand 
is fair considering the season of the year. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21.—Heavy stocks of red 
cedar shingles have accumulated, and probably 
60 percent of the mills have shut down. The 
market, which appears to be conditioned on 
curtailed shipping facilities, both by boat and 
rail, is holding its own. There is a weakness 
in Canadian XXXXX, but other grades are 
substantially at the prices quoted a week ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 23.—Scarcity of cars 
and firm prices at the mills are bringing shingles 
up a trifie in this market, and the situation is 
thought likely to remain steady for some time 
on account of transportation conditions. There 
is very little demand, but transit cars sell readily, 
and supplies in storage are diminishing steadily. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24.—Demand for 
shingles is small and the supply has diminished, 
so that the market is firm on the prices pre- 
vailing last week, tho some mills are taking 
as low as $3.70 for clears and $3.25 for stars. 
The heavy demand for siding continues, and 
it is hard to get orders placed, as most mills 
are considerably behind on shipments. Lath 
demand also continues good and prices hold 
firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—There is very little 
buying of shingles in this territory. The price 
is $3.25 for stars and $3.75 for clears, Pacific 
coast base. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 23.—Cypress shingle 
demand is well sustained at the volume of recent 
weeks, with prices unchanged but firm, and 
straight car orders still accepted for all save 
one or two items. Cypress lath sell readily at 
about the level of current production, with prices 
unchanged and firm. . 


New York, Oct. 23.—Pacific coast lath bring 
$7.75 to $8 for prompt water shipments. East- 
ern spruce lath sell at $9.25 to $9.75 at rail points 
in New Jersey and Long Island. The demand is 
heavy. Shingles are in very fair demand. Per- 
fections sell at around $7.53 for all-rail ship- 
ments. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The shingle market 
is not so strong, extra clears being off 5 cents at 
$5.59, while stars are nominally unchanged at 
$4.98. The buying is more restricted, owing 
chiefly to the lateness of the season. Building 
remains active. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Trade in shingles is 
very fair. White cedars are rather firmer; one 
popular brand has been advanced to $6.25 for 
extras, and $5.50 for clears. Other standard 
makes of white cedars are offered at $6 for 
extras and $5 for clears. Red cedars hold steady 
around $6.46 to $6.50 for British Columbia 
XXXXX rail shipments. Good spruce lath are 
rather scarce and prices are even firmer than 
last week; recent sales of 1%-inch having been 
made in New York territory at $9.25, Boston 
rate. For 15-inch sellers now ask $10.50. There 
is a fair demand for furring at rather firmer 
prices. Most sellers now quote $33 for straight 
ears of 2-inch and $1 more for mixed cars. 
Spruce clapboards are quiet at $115 to $120 for 
extras and $110 to $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 23.—There is a stronger 
demand for shingles with prices up about 10 
cents on all grades of red cedar. Extra clears 
are now quoted at $5.70 to $5.75 and extra stars 
around $5.35, Columbus. Rural dealers are the 
best customers. Supplies are not large and the 
call from the building industry continues good. 
a is brisk and prices are firm all along 
the line. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 21.—There is a 
normal demand for California pine box shook, 
with the rush of the deciduous fruit shipments 
ended and the grape shipping season drawing 
to a close. Shipments of lug boxes and crates 
are still being made. The car shortage is serious 
and thousands of cars will be needed during the 
next two weeks. The orange shook demand has 
opened up, with prospects for a fair crop of 
navels. Dried fruit packages and cannery cases 
are in good demand. Box manufacturers are 
pretty well supplied with orders und are very 
cautious about taking on additional business. 
Box lumber has advanced to $25, at mill. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Demand for boxboards 
and shook is fairly active and prices are steady 
to firm. Industrial demand for boxing and 
crating lumber continues to gain strength. 
There is considerable call' for North Carolina 
pine, northern pine and some western pine in 
addition to the large amount of native New 
England lumber consumed in this industry. 
Square edge pine boxboards, inch, are $35 to 


$40; round edge, $28 to $30, and mixed lots of- 


inch are offered around $25. There is some low 
grade lumber available for less. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The continued good 


demand for mahogany is one of the features of’ 


the local lumber market. Manufacturers of in- 
terior finish have been buying extensively and 
there are several important contracts yet to be 
placed. The piano trade is especially active, the 
call for fancy veneers being excellent. Demand 
from talking machine factories is increasing and 
furniture manufacturers are buying both solid 
mahogany and veneers more freely. Within the 
last few days there has been a noticeable stiffen- 
ing of quotations on FAS and No. 1 common. 
Wholesale quotations on plain mahogany: 
4/4 5/4,6/448/4 10/4412/4 
AS ois. it a Cae ye ag $190 195 $210 
No. 1 common... 160 165 180 
No. 2 common... 100 105 115 
Fancy figured stock in FAS and No. 1 common, 


4/4 to 8/4, is offered at $10 premium above plain 
mahogany prices. 





New York, Oct. 23.—Demand is far better 
than it has been for some time and all importers 
are exerting their facilities to the utmost. Heavy 
shipments of African mahogany have reached 
the market in the last two weeks. Price move- 
ments have been upward. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 


tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the. 


rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,430,339. Boring machine. Hilry M. Tucker, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

1,480,419. Barrel or drum construction. Jo- 
seph L. Walker, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to K-D 
Barrel & Hamper Co., same place. 

1,430,420. Veneer drum or the like. Joseph L. 
Walker, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to K-D Barrel 
& Hamper Co., same place. 

1,430,717. Log loading jack. Whitney A. Archi- 
bald, Bellingham, Wash. 

1,430,762. Saw guide. Alvie Sipple, Whitney, 


re. 

1,430,824. Logging hook. Abel Martin, Tono- 
pah, Nev. 

1,430,874. Machine for making door butt mor- 
tises. Nelson F, Anderson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

,430,889. Guard for woodworking machines. 
William F. Donley, Binghamton, N. Y. 

,430,890. Guard for woodworking machines. 
William F.. Donley, Binghamton, N. Y. 

1,430,983. Guard for sawing machines. Wil- 
helm Granberg, Chicago. 

1,431,087. Saw filing gage. Thomas V. Baker, 
Napavine, Wash. 

1,413,183. Veneer drier. Aaron S. Nichols, New 
York, N. Y. 

1,431,232. Folding box. Arthur O. Hubbard. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,481,312. Crate. Joseph Lanzo, Milwauke:, 


Wis. 

1,431,434. Sawing machine. Omeril Tardif. 
Plessisville, Que., Canada, assignor to La Fonderie 
de Plessisville, same place. 

1,431,612. Telescoping planer and shaper gage. 
William Wittner, Jersey City, N. J. 

1,431,809. Crate fastener. Harry B. Jewell and 
Leonard L. Minvielle, New Iberia, La. 

1,431,887. Corner iron for boxes, baskets etc. 
Frederick W. Goedeke, Evansville, Ind. 

1,432,019. Machine for use in making wire 
bound boxes. Ernest Emerson, Chicago, IIl., as-- 
signor to Wirebounds Patents Co., Kittery, Me. 














